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PREFACE. 



WHEN, about fifteen years and a half ago, the eab- 
ject of the following Memoir was aerionsly contem- 
plating the step which he shortly afterwards took, of 
leaving England as a missionary to the heathen, the 
probable effect of hia example in the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he was then a resident Fellow, presented 
itself to his mind as a considerable element in the ques- 
tion. In a letter written at the time he said, " I cannot 
bat confidently expect, that should I, by the especial 
grace of God, be strengthened to leave my friends and 
College and conntiy and comforts, with a really single 
eye to the glory of God, simply intent upon pleasing 
liim and spreading abroad the knowledge of the Savioar, 
and entirely uninfinenced by a desire of being well ' 
spoken of, &c. in such a case, I cannot but hope, that 
my example may be blessed to the stirring up zeal in 
the hearts of the many young pious men in Cambridge, 
with whom from time to time I have had intercourse." 
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The effect which he thus justly anticipated from the 
fact of his becoming a missionary, could not but be in- 
creased by his subsequent missionary labours, crowned 
as they were, at the end of thirteen years, by a sudden 
and comparatively early death in the midst of his itine- 
rating work. When, therefore, the intelligence of his 
lamented decease reached England, the Honorary Cle- 
rical Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, with 
a view of making his bright example more widely 
known, that so by the blessing of God it might become 
more useful, published a brief Memorial of him ; and 
with special reference to his own University, embodied 
it in the form of an Occasional Paper of the Cambridge 
University Church Missionary Association. 

At the close of his Memorial Mr Venn said, " This 
narrative is necessarily too brief to throw into full relief 
the many beautiful points of Mr Ragland's character, 
which deeply impressed all his companions, whether in 
the University, or in the Mission-field, or in the private 
walk of Christian friendship. It is hoped that a more 
extended Memoir may be compiled, which, if it be a 
fieiithful sketch of his inner as well as his external his- 
tory, will be a very profitable study for young Christian 
men at the Universities, and will prompt many heart- 
searching thoughts to every servant of God in this age." 

Encouraged by this opinion (which thus publicly 
expressed, was repeated to herself in private, and con- 
curred in by not a few persons of competent judgment), 



a relative of the deceased andertoofc to collect hie letters 
from TariooB Meads who had received them, aud of 
the volmnmoos correspondence so accumulated, to tran- 
scribe such portions aa appeared to he of general inter- 
est. These, together with a variety of other papers, were 
eventQallj entruBted to the present llditor^ The work, 
undertaken as an honour and a privilege, and from sin- . 
cere and grateful attachment to a departed friend, has 
been somewhat delayed in its completion by the pressure 
of other duties, and by the arrival during its progress 
of a large packet of Indian journals which required 
examination. 

It is now given to the public in the humble and 
prayerful hope that Mr Kagland's own pious anticipa- 
tion may be more than realised, and that the record of 
his holy life and happy death may be fruitful in his own 
much-loved College and University, as well as in other 
Universities and seminaries of sound learning and reli- 
gious education, and wherever else it may be read, in 
stirring up many, by being imitators of him as he 
was of Christ, to glorify God in him. 

The Editor has to express his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the lady, whose labours were the basis 
of his own, and to whose aid he has been indebted 



' The edilonliip wm fiitt rvrj properly offered to one or two older 
fticnd* of ths lata Mr Ragland (unong th«in to the Rer. Bsnry Deck, 
of Uiugtoii), but tlt^ w«rs ojutble, from vuiotiB oftuaM, to ouder- 
take it. 
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throughout the work ; to the Rev. H. Venn, who, as 
well as the other clerical Secretaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, has rendered him efficient service by 
kindly counsel and valuable suggestions ; to his father, 
the Rev. J. Perowne, of Norwich, who, himself a mis- 
sionary in early life, has had a double interest in this 
missionary biography; and to many other friends, 
whose names for the most part appear as contributors 
in the following pages, and who by generously placing 
their contributions at his absolute disposal, have mate- 
rially lessened the difficulties of his task. Some names 
dear to Mr Ragland do not appear in this record of 
his life. They have been unwillingly omitted, for lack 
of any mention of them in the materials furnished for 
the Memoir. 



CoBPus Chbibtz CoLLSoa, CAVBBroai, 
Dtctufhcrt i860. 
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CHAPTEB L 

EAHLY LIPK 

AT the time vhen the French Bevolation was fill- 
ing Europe with wonder and conBternation, a 
merchant of Manchester, dissatisfied with the course 
of events and with the policy of the English govern- 
ment, relinquished his share in a flourishing business, 
and selling off his properQr set oat with his wife and 
fiunily to seek a home at Messina in Sicily. The 
journey was not destined to be a prosperons one. 
Mr Samuel Ogden Birch (for that was his name) was to 
embark at Falmootb. On the way there his wife died. 
Compelled to hasten on with his children, for they 
were to sail in convoy, he had safely accomplished 
the greater part of the voyage, when their vessel was 
attacked by a French privateer, and after an engage- 
ment, they were made prisoners. The merchant and 
1 
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hi« familj were put ashore bj their captors in the 
ti«;ighbourhood of Genoa, and there left to shift for 
tb^^mselves* Thej made their way through Italy, and 
arrired eventnallj at their original destination. 

During their residence at Messina, thej became 
acquainted with an English merchant of the name of 
Ragland, who had married an Italian ladj, Lucretia 
Tomeo Gajetani; and the intimacy which sprang up 
between the two {iamilies, resulted in an early attach- 
ment between a son of Mr Bagland and a daughter of 
Mr Birch. The joung man chose for himself the pro- 
fession of arms, and held his first commission in a 
Maltese regiment in the British service. He took part 
in the expedition into Egypt under General Fox ; and 
on accompanying Count Birarola, the colonel of his 
regiment, on a mission from Alexandria to Cairo, 
was presented by Mehemet Ali with a sword in a 
•tlrer sheath. When Egypt was evacuated by our 
countrymen Captain Bagland returned to England, was 
appointed paymaster of the 10th regiment of Foot, and 
married Miss Birch. In 1809 he went with his regi- 
ment to Walcheren, but was quickly driven home by 
an attack of the fever which proved so fatal to our 
troops. In the course of the next year he joined the 
British army in Portugal, and remained there until 
the battle of Fuentes d'Onor, after which he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Commissary General, and sent to 
Gibraltar, where he continued to reside till his death in 
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1814. Six months after that event, on the 26th of 
April, 1815, bis youngest sod, the snbject of this 
Memoir, vas bom. 

After her husband's death and the birth of her child, 
Mta Bi^land came over to England, but was ordered 
back again to Gibraltar bj her medical advisers. 
There, aft^ lingering for some time, she died, leaving 
her three young children to the care of their uncle, the 
late Charles Birch, Esq. of Liverpool, by whom they 
were brought to England to be educated. 

On his arrival in this coontiy, the youngest child, 
then a little orphan boy, the delicacy of whose com- 
plexion was heightened by contrast with the mourn- 
ing which he wore for his mother, became an object 
of the greatest interest and affection to a female rela- 
tive, whom he learned to regard as " a mother and a 
sister," and to whom, in a letter written only a few 
months before his death, he expresses his " gratitude 
and affection," as to his "very dearest, best earthly 
&iend." 

It is a common remark, and one which accords witli 
the Christian view of the true sphere of woman's duty 
and influence, that good men are very often the sons 
of good mothers ; and in the case before us it cannot 
be doabted that Mr Bagland owed much, under God, 
to the friend who was to him through life in the place 
of a mother. His own conviction of this was frequently 
expressed in after years, and may be gathered from 
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the following passage in a letter which he wrote to her 
from India on occasion of her birthday. 

Madbas, J<m, II, 1850. 

This day, to which I owe so much, must not pass 
away without a few words of affection, and of thaukfol 
acknowledgment to my God who gave you to me, and to 
yourself, for all the blessings I am indebted for to him 
under you. May he return them very fully into your 
bosom: all your kind vigilance over me when a boy and 
a youth, and all your prayers; and your prayers and the 
benefit of your counsel thenceforward, and multiplied tokens 
of affection to the present hour. 

The first school at which Mr Eagland was placed 
was an endowed school at Cartmel in Lancashire. The 
master, Mr Taylor, and his wife and daughter, were 
most kind and faithful to their charge ; but the fear 
of his nephew's contracting the provincialisms of the 
neighbourhood, induced his uncle to remove him to 
another school kept by a Mr Wilkinson, in Shropshire. 
Of that school, and especially of the system of monitors, 
by which the wishes of the masters were efficiently 
carried out in their absence, Mr Eagland afterwards 
entertained a very high opinion. From it he was 
taken to be placed under the care of the Bev. James 
Balfour, incumbent of Lower Peover, near Knutsford, 
in Cheshire, and of his curate and tutor, the Bev. 
John Holme, the present incumbent of Peover, for 
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whose character and classical instraction he had the 
highest respect. 

As a child Mr Bagland is described to have been 
^Weiy sensible and possessed of excellent abilities; 
yery gentle, and yet extremely playful; particularly 
obedient, and very industrious." This was the early 
development of a character which in its maturity 
united in a remarkable degree winning gentleness and 
happy cheerfulness, with strong judgment and a powerful 
intellect The love of books which not imcommonly 
characterises persons of a shy and retiring disposition, 
was displayed by him from very early years. When 
quite a child he was passionately fond of tales of 
chivalry. Such works as The Seven Champions of 
Christendom^ Amadis of Oavl^ and Don (Quixote were 
his admiration. These were followed a little later by 
Sir Walter Scott's novels, which he eagerly devoured, 
passing sometimes from volume to volume with no 
longer intermission than was occasioned by a hasty 
run to the library of the town for a fresh supply of 
his favourite literature. 

From the injurious effects which this kind of 
reading was but too likely to produce, he seems to 
have been mercifully preserved. Apparently at that 
early age he only found in such books the gratifica- 
tion of a child's natural love of marvel and adventure. 
The impression which he afterwards retained of the 
chivalrous stories which had been the delight of his 
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childifih days, proves that the evil in them had efr» 
caped hia notice, and that he had been altogether 
engrossed bj the excitement and interest of the stoiy. 
Doubtless his was an exceptional case, and not in 
this respect an example to be generally followed. 

At school he was remarkable for his stadioos 
habits, rarely joining in the games of his school* 
fellows* or if occasionally he took his turn at cricket, 
Stealing away again to a comer of the ground to re- 
sume his Tolume of ancient or modem histoiy. While 
H pupil at Mr Balfour*s he frequently rose at four or 
five o'clock in the winter mornings, and at the kitchen 
flni, which in those counties where coal is plentiful is 
uttowed to bum throughout the night, studied Homer 
nr Virgilf while the rest of the household were in bed« 
** tfe made great progress," writes his tutor, Mr Holme, 
tttn the Jjatin and Greek languages, and was very 
fbtid of Botany, of which he had a considerable know- 
l^lgii. Out of his pocket-money he procured books^-* 
WMU«^r Hcott's works, &c. — from a small circulating 
lllifiiry in Knutsford." Drawing up long genealogical 
tulilits had already begun to be one of his feiyourite 
nfiumoments. The unselfish devotion of a large part 
of liis leisure time to writing long and frequent letters 
|o liid relative^i at home, was a proof of his affectionate 
tH«|ionltion, which appearing thus early in life was 
it^hiliifnd in a remarkable degree to the end of his 
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About the age of fifteen Mr Eagland left school. 
After patiently awaiting for a considerable interval the 
decision of his friends as to his future profession, he 
entered his uncle's office in the mercantile house of 
Messrs. Highfield and Birch, at Liverpool. There he 
remained for five years. Throughout this whole period 
he neglected no opportunity of gratifying his literary 
tastes. History was his chief study. Every country 
that possessed a history successively engaged his at- 
tention. The genealogies of the reigning families of 
Europe, and the various changes which had taken place 
in the limits of their territorial possessions, were pecu- 
liarly interesting to him. No research was spared by 
him to discover the circumstances under which any 
particular portion of territory had been transferred from 
one monarch to another. The results of his labour 
were careftdly chronicled in well-executed maps and 
charts. The history and genealogies of Holy Scripture 
were now added to his secular studies, and an acquaint- 
ance was thus gained with the letter of the sacred 
volume which was consecrated in after life to the 
noblest ends. How often does the providence of God 
ftimish his servants beforehand, for the as yet un- 
suspected work to which he intends to call them, and 
bestow upon them a treasure, often unappreciated at the 
time, out of which he will one day enable them to 
enrich themselves and others! There is only One 
Teacher who can reveal to us the things of God ; and 
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an acquaintance with them, if it stop short of his leyela- 
tion, may prove worse than useless : but the testimony 
of not a few religious biographies goes to shew, that 
amongst the most valuable acquirements that youth can 
make, amongst the best gifts that parents or teachers 
can imparty is a knowledge of the Word of God. 

It will be interesting to leam what was the reli- 
gious character, during this early period, of one who 
afterwards afforded so eminent an example of a holy 
life. On that subject he himself was deliberately silent. 
He wrote from India in April, 1857 : 

You asked me a question, or made a request in your 
last^ to which my mind at once said, ''Oh no, this cannot be." 
However, I will think about it When we are in heaven, 
then I will tell you all about my early life and feelings. 
But I am afraid imtil then it wpuld do me harm to write 
it. However, may the Lord direct me ! 

And again in March, 1858: 

About the other request I must return my former 
answer, until I have well thought over it. In heaven we 
shall be able to tell about our sins, and the Lord's mercies 
to us, without either shame or pain, or injury to our own 
spirits in any way: but to do so here, I have generally 
found hurtfuL However, I will think about it. 

So fer as can be pthered, his was one of those 
happy instances in which divine grace exerta its in- 
fluence from the earliest years, and the natural and 
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Bpiritiul life nufold t(^ther. On bia wxy oat to India 
as m missioiiuy he torched at Qibraltar, and paid 
a ymt to a French lad^ there nrho had petted him 
in his inCwcy. On bearing what was the object of his 
Tojage, she exclaimed, " Ah, toqb ^tiez toujonta trbs 
religieoBement diapoa^I" This, especially as inter- 
preted hj his own early recoUectionB of the pleasurable 
awe with which he used to kneel with folded hands 
and nplified eya in the Eomish church at Gibraltar, 
to which he was taken hy the lady who had charge 
of him after his mother's death, might be nothing 
more than the natural feelings of a young child towards 
things which he was taught to regard with veneration. 
But it perhaps admits of a higher interpretation 
when taken in connection with many other indicatdons 
of early piety. His cheerful obedience and docility 
were remarkable, even in a boy of his naturally very 
amiable disposition. " I cannot call to mind," says 
his most intimate friend at school, " that I ever heard 
him make nse of a light or improper expresaion." As 
a school-boy — and he ceased to be one at the early 
age of fifteen — he constantly taught in the Sunday- 
•diooL. Mr Holme says of him : 

He iraa alwajs in time for school, and thongli he was 
thna studious and attentive, I well remember that he had 
frequently the Bible in his h&nd, and with r^ard to a 
knowledge of it, he was fiir more advanced than any other 
piqnL His oondoct in church on the Sabbath-day was 
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always most exemplary. While others were obserred to be 
given to levity and inattention, as most school-boys are, he 
was serious and devout His Sunday evenings^ too, he en- 
joyed, when we had sacred music in the drawing-room at 
the parsonage. During the time that he remained here as 
pupil, I do not recollect that I had ev6r occasion to correct 
him for bad conduct, neglect in preparing his lessons, or 
improper behaviour in the house of God. He was most 
obedient, truly amiable, and respectful to myself not at all 
mischievous, or given to quarrel with the other pupils. 

Having been confirmed at the usual age, he at 
once became a communicant, and from that time on* 
ward he habitnallj attended the table of the Lord. 
During the five years that he spent in business, the 
relative, whose house was his home, removed into the 
country to a distance of about four miles from Liver- 
pool, and Mr'Ragland used daily to accompany his 
uncle to and from town in his gig. Of those drives 
he afterwards spoke as happy seasons of communion 
with God. They were spent in silent prayer; and 
with childlike simplicity he was accustomed, on reach- 
ing a fixed point in the road at a certain distance 
from Liverpool, to commence repeating the liord's 
Prayer, because he then thought that no prayer ought to 
be concluded without it. While he cheerfully accom« 
modated himself to the habits of the family in which 
he lived, retiring at night to his bed-chamber, and 
because a point was made of his doing so, putting out 
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his candle st an earlj hoar, he never allowed his devo- 
tiona to be interfered with ; but, as was afterwards 
diecoreied, naed to continue on his knees in prajer 
in the dark. Thus early did that habit of prayer 
commence, which was always one of the most striking 
features of his character, and which in him, as in ereiy 
servant of God, was the secret of a holy life. 

Such was the early life of Thomas Gajetan Kagland. 
At the age of twenty-two we find him actively engaged 
in business, cheerfully serving God in bis profession, 
and apparently without either the desire or the pro- 
spect of any change in his pursuits. But the Supreme 
Disposer of the destinies of men had higher work for 
his servant to do. The very event, which by the &ir 
prospect of an honourable and successful career that 
it opened before him, would naturally have settled 
him for life in the calling he had already adopted, 
was .made the means of his relinquishing business and 
turning his thonghts to the University, with an ultimate 
view to the ministry of the Church. His uncle, Mr 
Birch, to whom as his guardian he had already been 
largely indebted, and in whose office he bad hitherto 
been employed, being aboat to retire from business 
himself, most liberally proposed to advance him the 
necessary capital and start him as his successor in his 
own mercantile line. But though deeply sensible of 
the kindness which this offer evinced, and alive to the 
advantages which it promised, Mr Ragland felt himself 
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tuialile to accept it. The difficulty of combining snccess 
in biuiness with the maintenance of high Christian 
principle, which a sensitive conscience made in his case 
tmusnallj great, appeared to him to 'htfor himself ^\/d 
insturmonntable. The fear of seeming to be ungrateful, 
together with an unwillingness to explain the true cause 
of his refusal, kept him for some time painfully silent 
At length, after an interral of intense anxiety and very 
earnest prayer, the idea of escaping from the dilemma 
by changing his profession and entering the University 
presented itself to his mind, and gradually settled 
into a fixed purpose. When this was mentioned to 
his unde he at once gave his consent, and generously 
substituted for his former offer, one of pecuniaiy assist- 
ance during the college course. 
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CHAPTER n. 
COLLEGE LIFK 

TT was in Jnney ISST, that Mr Bagland first formed 
-*- the purpose of going up to the Uniyersity. Li 
October of the same jear, after a summer spent in 
sedulously reviving his school acquaintance with classics 
and mathematics, he entered and commenced residence 
at Corpus Christi College^. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of the University course in its influence on the after 
life of the student. The formation of habits of careful 
thought and diligent study and steady perseverance ; 
the severe training of the mind to self-knowledge and 
self-government, that it may be acquainted with its 
powers and have them at command ; the cultivation in 
all and above all of deep personal religion — ^the life of 

1 The rooms in which he ''kept" as an undei^gitMluatey and which 
Vere afterwards occupied by his future missionary companion, Mr 
Meadows, were attics in the Old Court, The subjoined pen-drawing of 
the oonrt was taken by Mr Bagland from his window as he chatted 
with. a fellow-stttdent, and has been furnished by the friend who saw 
it executed, the Rer. J. Barham Johnson, rector of Welbome, Nor- 
folk. 
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God in the soul fostered and cherished in comparatiye 
retirement, that it may gain strength to exhibit itself 
in the world hereafter ; are amongst the great and lasting 
benefits which a residence at one of our Universities is 
intended to confer. And the institutions themselves 
are well adapted to ensure the ends which they are 
designed to compass. Nowhere b the perilous trans- 
ition from the restraint of boyhood to the freedom of 
manhood rendered more safe or more easy; nowhere 
is it effected with impunity in a larger proportion of 
instances. But, owing rather to the fault of human 
nature and the strong temptations which beset the 
entrance to life, than to the imperfections of the system, 
too many of our students fail to secure the full ad- 
vantage of their college career. They may escape the 
contamination of vice and dissipation, and yet fall into 
grave and hurtful errors. The example therefore of 
one who by Gk)d's grace was enabled to make a good 
use of his College Lifa^ will not be without value for 
students at his own and other Universities. 

As an undergraduate Mr Ragland was thoroughly 
a atudenU He did not indeed make an idol of his 
studies, or court literary distinction and worldly success 
for their own sake. But he had nothing in common 
with the self-indulgent disposition, which shrinks from 
the discipline of study, and mistakes the neglect of 
duty for spirituality of mind. He had learned to 
seek first the kingdom of Grod, but he had learned 
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also to be diligent in business. ^'K I work assidn- 
onslj/' he writes during his freshman's year, '^at- 
tending to mj studies in the next plac^ after personal 
religion and health, I maj hope for that blessing which 
alone can prosper me.'* Such was his punctuality 
that it used to be said of him, "you might set your 
watch by Bagland.** 

Though a fair proficient in classics when he went 
up to Cambridge, he knew nothing of mathematics 
beyond the earlier books of Euclid and the elements of 
Algebra. Nor had he at that time the slightest idea 
of reading for honours. His simple aim was to take 
an ordinary B. A. degree; and so little did he under- 
stand his own intellectual powers, that he by no means 
regarded even that as surely and easily within his 
reach. The first mathematical attempts of the future 
foiurth wrangler are thus amusingly described: 

The mathematical lectures I thought at first exceed- 
ingly stupid, but Mr P. soon set us deductions, or mathe- 
matical problems, in the style of Euclid, which you know is 
much to my fimcy, as I am fond of a puzzle of any kind. 
I think I have been as successful, or perhaps more successful 
than any in solying them, though I am afraid I have some- 
times spent more time orer them than they are worth; but 
I did it in the hope of getting a little bit of mathematical 
credit, as a little good name goes often a great way. As to 
my classics, I am not much behind any of them ***** 
I finished my Eudid, that is to the 21st proposition of the 
11th book, which is all I believe is required, a few days 
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■inoe. I did not akip the 5th book, which is acaroely if at 
all required, for the sake of having my proofs at hand for 
the 6th. It was as tough as our old Litherland cock. But 
those problems which seemed most formidable I found to be 
complete bullies. I began Trigonometry immediately. If 
the 5th book was hard, this was ten times harder, quite 
different from what is given at the end of Euclid. I could 
neither make head nor tail of it, for two or three readings^ 
but have got at length a glimpse of its meaning, and find it 
to be a beautiful science. 

At the same time (Nov. 14, 1837) he writes, 

As to honours, of which I just spoke, I am quite un- 
decided what to do. I think, if I had ability, I should 
want money for the necessary expense of tutors, which is 
very great; and if I had both these, I think I should still 
hesitate. The time and thought required would, I am 
afraid, leave me none for a proper preparation for the office 
I hope to be appointed to. But more of this when we 
meet. Mr Cams, indeed, presses on those who attend his 
lectures an attention to study with a view to obtaining 
honours; but I believe he has in his eye those, of whom 
there are so many, of about 18 or 19 years of age, who have 
two or three years of liberty to attend to other subjects 
after taking their degree. 

His great abilities were, however, speedily dis- 
covered; and yielding to the solicitations of his under- 
graduate friends, and the advice of his college tutor, 
the Rev. Henry Calthrop, he consented to avail himself 
of private tuition, and to aim at mathematical honours. 
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He read first with the Eev. J. D. Lane, Fellow of S. 
John's College, and afterwards with the Rev. W. N. 
Griffin, also Fellow of S. John's College. With what 
delight, yet with what Christian moderation, he gave 
himself to the study .of mathematics as it opened before 
him, may be gathered from his own words. 

{To his Cousin and Sister.) 

G. G. 0. GAMBBmoE, May t, 1838. 

I am sometimes afraid I shall be as fond of mathema- 
tics as of genealogies. There is something so beautiful in 
the Conic Sections which I have just been reading. What 
stuff I have given up myself to all my life I At first, what 
I must leave you to guess imder the general, but very ap- 
propriate name of idolatry* (I am ashamed even to write 
what it was); then those most philosophic romances; then 
genealogies for seven years. And if I should be tempted 
so as to be as fast boimd by mathematics, I shall not show 
myself a bit the wiser. What a happiness it would be to 
have the same eagerness in pursuing the duties of a pastor, 
as I have had in these other things. The latter are pleasing 
to human nature, and gain an easy conquest over the heart; 
but I hope the power that has raised up so many faithful 
watchmen from time to time, may be exerted in my case. 
Remember me, my dear friends, in your prayers, and par- 
ticularly the ensuing month, and above all on my three 
examination days. It would be hypocritical to disguise my 
feelings about success, but I do not know but that the 

^ The »nation is to hiB great fondnesf as a child for playing with 
Us niter with her doUs. 
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reverse might be better for me. There is, however, what I 
hope is our usual comfort, the remembrance of One who does 
know what is best^ and who will I trust give it too. 

In the college examination to which this letter 
alludes, he gained the first place in his year, and 
received the usual prize of a silver cup. The very 
interesting, though at tliat time unsuspected, destiny 
which awaited this cup, will be gathered from another 
letter, written from India about a year before he died. 



{To tfie Rev. T. T. Perowtie) 

Palamcotta, July i, 1857. 
Mt dear Friend, 

I want your kind help in a matter connected, though not 
very directly, with my work. To preface my request. You 
perhaps know, that some nineteen years ago, the College, for 
want of a better man, awarded me * a silver cup, value JS5,' 
and repeated this, for a similar reason, for three successive 
years. These four cups, never used, and scarcely ever seen, I 
devoted in my own mind, when I became a missionary some 
twelve years since, to be communion cups, if ever, through 
God*s blessing, four congregations should be gathered toge- 
ther ill whole or part through my exertions. One has been, 
I am thankful to say, — a small one indeed, but a hopeful 
one — ^at a place called Kalbodhu. This congregation (though 
what I have done for it, forms a very small proportion of the 
labour bestowed ujwn it) numbers now about 30 baptized. 
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besides whom there are connected with it about 10 unbap- 
tized. These were all handed over to Mr Every, the station 
missionary of this part of Tinnevelly, six months ago, and a 
few Sundays since he administered the Lord's supper in that 
place to fifteen persons, of whom eight (as also one absentee) 
are members of that congregation. Also, a few days pre^ 
viously to this, we laid the foundation of a church there; 
the money required for which has been given wholly by 
native Christians and (if our design was thoroughly carried 
out) wholly by native Christians not in mission employ. 
The time therefore seems come for my providing, in addition 
to what the College gave me, what the College did not, but 
I hojje will, give me, communion plates to match the cups. 
I remember a certain fund, " Spencer's chest," which used 
often to be applied to for charitable and religious purposes. 
Could not this be induced to give me one modest piece of 
silver plate to match tiie cup? J£ I am successful in this 
6rst application, I hope, should I hereafter have occasion, 
to repeat it. This is all, however, I make request for at 
present. We did entertain the hope 12 months since, that 
by this time we should have had one or perhaps two more 
congregations advanced sufBciently far. We have been dis- 
appointed however. Wliy, we cannot say. Perhaps simply 
through Qod's sovereign pleasure Would that I were 
certain it was not for want of zeal and holy walking in 
ourselvesw And now, dear friend, will you kindly make 
application to the Master and Fellows for me? and you may 
add the name of dear Meadows, another alumnus of C. C. C, 
as an applicant, if you think it advisable. 

One of his prize cups, together with a silver paten, 
the gift of the Master and Fellows, was accordingly 

2~2 
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Bent out to him, and dedicated to the service of 
Ahnighty God in the native church of Kalbodhu in 
North Tinnevelly. He did not live to complete his 
holy design by the actual consecration of the other 
three cups, but who would hesitate to apply to him the 
words, " Thou didst well, that it was in thy heart" ? 

But it was not only by diligent attention to 
secular studies that Mr Eagland was using his college 
life as a preparation for his future work. There have 
long existed at Cambridge certain organised agencies 
for enabling the students, at a very small outlay of time 
and effort, and without at all interfering with the 
studies of the place, to gain some little preparation of 
a more direct kind for ministerial duties. Such prepa- 
ration can never compensate for the loss of the mental 
culture and general education which the University is 
designed to impart ; but it is obviously most valuable, 
if it can be had in addition. li has a present as well 
as a prospective worth. During a period when self- 
improvement is the chief business in hand, and secular 
studies claim a large share of attention, it may serve as 
an antidote against selfishness and a safeguard against a 
worldly spirit, to have a point of contact with the wants, 
and especially the spiritual wants, of our fellow-men. 
An introduction to the society of those who are banded 
together for the same object, and the consequent forma- 
tion of valuable friendships, is another signal advantage 
to be derived from engaging in such good works. 
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At the Jesim Lane Sunday School — a school entirely 
maintained and conducted bj junior members of the 
University, with the sanction of the minister of the 
large and populous parish for which it is intended — 
^Ir Bagland, after first taking a class occasionally, be- 
came a regular teacher at the end of his first year ; and 
thenceforward '' taught every Sunday, not excepting 
the Simday in the week of the Senate-house exami- 
nation*." 

About the same time (July, 1838), he commenced 
the weekly distribution of tracts, in connection with 
the Cambridge Undergraduates^ Tract Society; a society 
originally set on foot by the late Mr Spencer Thornton 
and others, for circulating tracts in the villages round 
Cambridge, with the leave of the clergy of the several 
parishes visited*. Mr Bagland had before this occa- 
sionally accompanied his firiend and private tutor, the 
late Kev. J. D. Lane, in his visits to the village of Bar- 
ton, between four and five miles firom Cambridge. He 
now divided the village with his firiend, and under- 
took half of it as his own regular tract district. 

Thus the name of Bagland may be added to the 
long list of those who have combined active work for 
Gh)d at Cambridge with the attainment of the highest 
academical honours. 



1 Bey. W. S. Dumergne. 

' This aodety noir numbere upwards of sixty visitors. 
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But, while thus actively employed, Mr Ragland 
did not neglect that which is the foundation of all real 
usefulness and success, the cultivation of spiritual reli- 
gion in his own soul. He regularly attended a parish 
church twice on the Sunday ; at first Trinity Church, 
where Mr Carus then preached, afterwards St MichaeFs, 
of which Professor Scholefield was the minister. The 
ministry of both these servants of God he highly valued. 
He also attended and greatly prized the Professor's 
Friday evening lectures on the Greek Testament. In 
addition to this, he was in the habit of meeting a few 
men of his own year and college, for private reading of 
the Scriptures and prayer every Saturday evening. 

A few extracts from letters written during his 
college course to the relatives to whom he was 
wont to open his heart, will afford the best insight 
into his religious character at this period of his life. 
They bear the stamp of genuine, if not of advanced 
piety, and detail an experience through which the future 
minister of Christ was passing for the benefit of 
others^, as well as for his own progress towards Christ* 
ian manhood. 

0. C. G. OAXBBibOM, July 7.%, 1S38. 
It has been peculiarly my reflection lately, what mer- 
cies I for my own part enjoy, having peace, comfort, and 
plenty, ability in some measure to go on diligently in my 
lawful calling, and very great blessing in it; and I could not ' 

1 See a Cor. L 3 — 7. 
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help thinking how important it was to discover, why I havo 
these mercies so freely to enjoy, while so many are deprived 
of them. I hope, and Oh pray you for me, my dear friends, 
that I may have grace to use the season of rest and peace, 
which I possess at present, for its intended purpose, that 
though I ever hope to entertain a just sense of my complete 
unworthiness, yet I may not have to repent of opportunities 
loBt^ or privileges despised. 

G. C. C. Cambbidoi, July 30, 1840. 

If I were only to tell you my feelings of the last ^ve 
weeks, with the exception of the last few days, I should 
have nothing to tell you of but daily and hourly mercies, 
and as much happiness as ever I have had for the same 
space of time : not in any success in reading (as you may 
imagine frx)m what I have just written), neither from any 
particular pleasure, more than usual, in the society of my 
friends here, but irom. GUxl's mercy in keeping me in a spirit 
more contented and humble than usual, and in giving me a 
little more desire to glorify him. I am sorry, however, that 
I cannot at present say as much about myself but can only 
hope that the same may be restored to me again. I hope 
that I have still your prayers to help me in my course ; for 
I find a very little sufficient to upset good resolutions and 
happy prospects. Did I ever tell you about a poor bed- 
ridden woman in my district) She was very unwell just 
before' I went to Windsor, but was still alive when I re- 
turned; and though, whenever I called, I quite thought 
each time that it was the last, she lingered on till la&t 
Saturday but one, when she was at length released, I hope, 
from all sorrow. The previous Tuesday I saw her; she was 
almost worn to the bone, and could only speak in such a 
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low whisper, tliat it was with difficulty a woman standing 
by oould catch the meaning of her words, which were, ^ A 
monument of Chrii^'s mercy 1" I could say yeiy little to 
her in such a weak state, but only repeated in a low tone a 
few comforting texts of Scripture, which seemed to go to her 
heart Now, I trust she has been taken to rest, after much 
weariness of the flesh, and I believe spiritual conflict too. 
Visiting such deathbeds must be one of the most delightful 
tasks of a minister: but what a thing it must be to attend 
those of another description, and to speak &ithfully, so as to 
discover, if possible, the refuges of lies which many fly to ! 
I think the thought of the difficulty and pain (as it would be 
to me) of dealing conscientiously in such cases, might be 
something to urge one on to be yery bold and strenuous in 
laying before the people, when in health, the real truth : for 
it seems a hard thing to appear in a chamber of sickness, 
only as the destroyer of the little remaining hope the poor 
sufierer may have left. May I have grace when called to 
the duty, and may we all in the stations where we are 
placed use every opportimity of giving '^ the warning to the 
wicked," which may be blessed to conversion and true 
confidence. 

C. C. G. CAXBBmox, Nov. 3, 1840. 

I am surrounded with mercies on all sides. The only 
evil that I find is my own wandering heart, which brings 
me into continual trouble ; inclining me to run into ways of 
temptation and sin, after numberless warnings; and to de- 
sert the fountain of living waters, after repeated proo& that 
all other sources of pleasure and happiness are but broken 
cisterns, which can hold no water.* * * * The difference I feel 
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in myself between mj state on two different d&yti^ is some' 
times so great, that I can scarcely imagine myself the same 
ereatore. But the Olney Hymn has it : 

'' Jemu has hif promiBe past, 
Faith shall oyeroome at last." 

Though sometimes I am inclined to wonder whether the 
good I ever &ncy in myself, is nothing but self-deceit. One 
thing however I must say, and truly thankful I am for it, 
that my Sundays have hitherto been days of much comfort. 
Oh, may they so continue to be I * * * * I often feel, however, 
that I write in too mournful a tone to you ; that is, not too 
much so at all with respect to myself and my good-for- 
nothingnesfl, but quite wrongly so with respect to the great 
mercies and constant goodness of my €k>d and Saviour. He 
has always been better than my fears ; and though for some 
wise reason, perhaps, because of some great imperfection in 
my prayers, I have not found them quite answered in ob- 
taining strength against besetting sins, probably because I 
do not follow them up with that watchfulness and self-denial, 
which can alone prove their sincerity ; yet in many, many 
things, he has done far more for me than I asked, and a 
thousand times more for me than I deserved. Yery seldom 
too has he used trouble, generally renewed mercies, to recall 
me from my wanderings; and indeed so much so, as fre- 
quently to lead me to feel, that as far as the heavens are 
higher thi^ the earth, so tax are his ways higher than our 
ways. He has taught me too by some feelings (perhaps not 
very lasting), that it is possible for a man, even in a Uni- 
versity examination, to seek his glory with some sincerity : 
a thing which once appeared to my own depraved heart 
next to impossibility. Oh ! may he bless my labours to that 
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eud, and then I can feel satisfied, that though temporary 
sorrow may result, yet that all will not only be well, but 
that I shall soon be able to acknowledge, and feel it so to 
be. I have the experience of the happy results he brought 
out of two apparently unpleasing circumstances three or four 
years since ; and this is very much to look back upon, and 
I hope strengthens me to look forward, to anticipate an- 
other *' taste that the Lord is gracious," and that '^blessed 
is the man tlu^t putteth his trust in him." 

Another trait of IVIr Ragland's character comes out 
strongly in his college life. He was naturally of a 
peculiarly affectionate and loving disposition. Indeed^ 
there is reason to believe, that jealousy of any encroach- 
ment by others upon his share in the affection and 
regard of those who were dearest to him, was a failing 
to which he was conscious of being peculiarly open. 
To his sister and cousin he continued to cling with the 
tenderest attachment. The long and frequent letters 
home of his school-boy days have already been men* 
tioned. At college he regularly dispatched once a fort- 
night a large foolscap sheet crossed, and sometimes crossed 
again obliquely. " It is almost enough," he writes after 
one of his returns to Cambridge, " to make me dread 
the next vacation, to imagine the parting that will be 
its natural consequence. I was surprised at myself that 
I was in such low spirits last Wednesday week. It 
was almost as bad as in my old school days." Of a 
letter received from home he says, " It was with the 
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very greatest pleasure that 1 received your kind letter 
this morning, which was speedily twice read over, as 
usual with me with such precious morsels." 

The friendships which he formed at Cambridge were 
marked by the same characteristic. He was a man of 
a few friends rather than of many acquaintances. If 
iie erred, it was on the safer side of being too exclusive. 
He would " sport" his door even out of reading hours. 
He did so regularly after hall. But the feelings which 
were called forth between him and those who were 
admitted to the privilege of his friendship, were of the 
warmest and most enduring description. By more than 
on^ who had known him at Cambridge and in India, he 
was loved with a brother^s love and mourned for with a 
brother's tears. 

The following account of their college friendship 
is given by one of those who knew him best, the 
Bev. Henry Deck, now incumbent of S. Stephen's, 
Islington. 

I well remember the first time I had the privilege of 
meeting Mr Bagland. I had been invited by a friend to 
attend a prayer-meeting which had just been formed, con- 
sisting entirely of freshmen of our own college. We met at 
each other's rooms every Saturday evening, for the purpose 
of reading the Bible and for prayer. It was on the first of 
these occasions that I met him, and so struck was I with 
the devoutness of his manner, his strong good sense, and his 
imaffected humility, that I said at once within myself *' that 
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flhall be my Mend." I never made a more correct judgment 
of any character than in this case. Throughout our college 
course I was on the most intimate terms with him« Our 
rooms adjoined, and we saw each other at all hours. Our 
conversation was frequently led by him into deeply spiritual 
subjects. Sometimes sitting in each other's rooms, some- 
times taking our walk to Grantchester or some other neigh* 
bouring village, and not unfrequently, long past midnight, 
pacing to and fro in the New Court, have we communed 
together on the things of Grod, our future prospects as 
ministers of Christ, and the rest which remained for us in 
the kingdom of God. Never do I hear the well-known words, 

"What peaceful honn I once enjoyed. 
How dear their memory still 1" 

without referring to those days. He was one I ever con. 
suited in any matter which required careful deliberation. I 
had a perfect reliance on his judgment^ and knew very well 
how much I might draw upon his affectionate regard. 
Never did I find it to fail. It was always his habit to say, 
when his advice was asked, '^ Come, my dear brother, let us 
commit the matter to the Lord;'* and he would kneel down, 
and ask God's guidance in the most simple manner, just as 
a child going with loving confidence to a gracious father. 
He had always time to give to those who needed assistance 
in their studies ; and with the greatest patience and clear* 
ness would he explain their difficulties, and help them on- 
ward in their course. 

Mr Eagland had now become confirmed in the habit 
of prayer which had distinguished his boyhood. In 
the words of his brother-in-law and fellow-student at 
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the same college, the Rev. W. S. Dumergue, " prayer- 
ful diligence was his characteristic in all his employ- 
ments from youth to the day of his death." At col- 
lege he always commenced his day*s reading with 
prayer. He seemed to live habitually in the spirit of 
one of his £Eiyourite passages of holy Scripture, '^ In 
all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths." 

A very striking instance of this is afforded by the 
manner in which he received the intelligence of his 
place in the mathematical tripos. Being what is called 
a bye-term man, and therefore unable to take his degree 
at the usual time, he had gone home as soon as the 
Senate-house examination for mathematical honours was 
concluded. On the morning which was to bring the im- 
portant news from Cambridge, he retired, some hours 
before the post arrived, to his own chamber, and there 
spent the trying interval of suspense in prayer and com- 
munion with God. At length the joyful announcement 
was made to him by his delighted relatives, that he was 
fourth in the list of wranglers. ** What an undeserved 
mercy !" was his first exclamation. With some natural 
excitement he called for the letter, to assure himself of 
the accuracy of the report, which his modest estimate 
of his own powers made it very difficult for him to 
credit ; and then, again closing his door, he remained 
in his chamber alone. On re-admitting his family, who 
were anxious to offer him their congratulations, his first 
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act was to invite them to kneel down and thank God 
with him for the success which he rightly regarded as a 
gift from him. 

Almost his next act must have been to write the 
following letter of warm-hearted Christian sympathy 
to a college friend who, having failed to obtain a place 
in the mathematical tripos, was precluded, by the regu- 
lations then in force at Cambridge, from becoming a 
candidate for classical honours. 



My deab, dear Brother, 

I scarcely know how to write, bat cannot refrain doing 
80 to attempt to comfort you in the midst of the trouble in 
wrhich you may at present be. Though the accounts I have 
received are not explicit, yet I am afraid that this is the 
case. May he who has said, '^As one whom his mother 
comforteth so will I comfort you, and ye shall be com- 
forted," give you grace and faith to plead the promise, and 
richly fulfil it to you, my very dear friend. He only can : 
and he wilL Very soon, I trust, (if you cannot now) you 
will see the love which has inflicted the present stroke. 
I am sure (though in the midst of your own distress) that 
you have already blessed our heavenly Father for his merci- 
ful goodness and unexpected loving-kindness towards me, 
who am less than the least of all his mercies. May he 
enable me to use all for liim, and bless to both our souls his 
present dispensations. May he bless all our dear friends 
who have prayed for us, and increase our faith that we may 
go on ti-usting him. 
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With OUT prayers that the blessing of him, who has 
promised to provide for us and bless us if we trust in him, 
may be on you ; and hoping for ywt/r prayers for the new 
trials I may be called to, 

Believe me to remain, in very great haste. 
Your very affectionate brother, 

T. G. Ragland. 

My best love to dear Dumergue, and Bagshawe, and Lees, 
and all friends. I have only heard of five or six places in 
the list^ and am hoping to hear more this evening. 

Though he day me yet will I trust in him, 
Sbafobth, Saturday, i o'clock. 



CHAPTER III. 
MINISTERIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

AS soon as Mr Ragland was of standing to take 
. his bachelor of arts degree, he was elected a Fel- 
low of his college. He had already begun to take 
private pupils, and had resumed his tract distributing 
at Barton, and his class at the Jesus-lane Sunday- 
school. The additional duty of visiting the Sunday 
scholars from time to time at their homes and enquiring 
after absentees now devolved upon him, in consequence 
of his having been placed upon the school committee. 
These engagements, together with the study of Hebrew 
and theology with a view to his ordination, make an 
aggregate of work which proves that the industry of 
his undergraduate days had in no way abated. 

In December, 1841, Mr Ragland was ordained 
a deacon by his former college tutor, the late Dr Bow- 
stead, bishop of Lichfield, and became assistant curate 
of Barnwell, a suburb of Cambridge. Of that parish 
his friend, Mr Lane, was then curate, and the Rev. 
T. Boodle incumbent. He subsequently accepted the 
curacy of S. Paul's, New Town, a district of the same 
parish, where, in conjunction with the incumbent, the 
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Bey. C. Peny, now bishop of Melbourne^ he continued 
to labour assiduously as long as he remained in 
England. 

As a parochial minister Mr Bagland was not distin- 
gnished by those gifts which attract attention and gain 
popularity for their possessor. He was not an orator. 
His voice was weak; his manner in preaching or 
speaking peeuliarly quiet; his .matter, though sound 
and good, not remarkable for any peculiar depth or 
brilliancy of thought, or for power or elegance of diction. 
The composition of sermons he always found difficult* 
There was a tradition in college, after he had left for 
India, that though not generally a frequenter of the 
combination-room, he was mostly to be found there on 
a Saturday, and would linger on, as though willing to 
defer some irksome occupation. On a Saturday even- 
ing in the long-vacation he might be seen pacing the 
grass-plot in the college quadrangle, in evident trouble 
about his Sunday's sermon. He often went to bed at 
three or four o'clock on the Sunday morning, and rose 
again at seven or eight to complete his task. But in 
all his ministrations his Master's presence seemed to 
be with him, and his Master's spirit to accompany him. 
In this lay the power of what he said and did. His 
influence was the influence of a heavenly mind. His 
kindness and gentleness won a place for him in the 
hearts of his parishioners, by many of whom he was 
sincerely beloved as well as highly respected. His 

3 
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afFcctionate and prayerful regard for them was of the 
deepest and most lasting kind. It outliyed his minis- 
terial connection with them, and continued to the day 
of his death. Though so far removed from them, and 
00 largely occupied by the engrossing claims of pastoral 
and missionary work abroad, he never ceased to retain 
a lively interest in all that concerned their spiritual 
welfare. Four times in the year he sent home some 
missionary tidings, to be read at their quarterly mis- 
sionary meetings. To the last he kept up a correspond- 
ence with the ministers, to whom his former flock were 
entrusted. 

His letters to them are remarkable for the large- 
hearted interest which they show in the particular 
circumstances of individuals. The writer had evidently 
laboured, as S. Paul did, "warning every man, and 
teaching every man," that he might "present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus ^." The same feature 
characterises all his correspondence. To a friend resi- 
dent in college he rarely wrote from India without 
mentioning by name some of the college servants who 
had waited on him or had resided in his parish. Kind 
and quickening messages were often sent to them. 
Other acquaintances or dependents were in like manner 
mentioned in his letters to the members of his own 
family. '* Kemember me kindly," he wrote from India 
in 1846, "to (an old servant), and tell her I have 

2 ColoM. i. 28. 
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remembered her weekly, now for some months, in 
prayer, that she might be much blessed and be made 
very useful." Few persons, perhaps, have come nearer 
than he did to the example of the great Apostle, in 
firequency and particularity of intercessory prayer. 

At the outset of his ministry Mr Eagland gave a 
proof that he had not taken upon him the holy office 
from interested motives. His private pupils had proved 
to him a source of considerable income; but finding, 
after his ordination, that they interfered with the effi- 
cient discharge of what he regarded as his duty to his 
parish, he at once relinquished them, that he might 
devote himself more exclusively to parochial ministra- 
tions. 

The most open-handed liberality, graced by delicate 
consideration for the feelings of others, marked his con- 
duct in all the relations of life. It was his happiness 
continually to " remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive." "Oh, the gratification it is," he writes, "by 
Grod's grace (and I trust it ever will be), to spend 
money for his glory I If the covetous knew this, how 
would it save them the trouble of hoarding I" 

While he resided at Cambridge, Mr Bagland ex- 
erted a considerable influence for good in his college 
and university. In his college he was an assistant 
tutor, and delivered lectures in mathematics. His sense 
of the value of the established course of secular study 

3-2 
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leinained unclianged, and he lost no opportunity of 
presaing on his undergraduate friends the paramount 
duty of giving themselves heartily to its pursuit. He 
was jealous even of useful studies, if they lay without 
the boundaries of the prescribed path. The question, 
''Would you advise me to take a tract district, or a 
class in the Sunday-school, or to collect for a religious 
society?" was sure to be met by him with Ae primary 
consideration, " How will it affect your reading?" To 
the things themselves he was still most friendly, but 
they must be subjected to that limitation in each indi« 
vidual case. He cautioned the promoters of such objects 
to carry them out discreetly and prudently, so as not to 
place themselves in questionable positions, nor to let 
their good be evil spoken of. He cultivated a friendly 
intercourse with the tmdergraduates of his own and 
other colleges, and seemed to take pleasure in gathering 
them round him at frequent and liberal entertainments. 
By his genuine piety, as well as by his intellectual 
superiority, he commanded the respect even of those 
who were thoughtless and indifferent as to the claims of 
religion upon themselves. To those whom he knew 
more intimately, and who were like-minded with him- 
self, he was as an elder brother. Regarding his position 
as a resident clerical feUow imder its highest aspect, he 
sought to use all the influence which it gave him for 
spiritual and religious ends. But there was nothing 
gloomy or severe in his piety. He was cheerful and 
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even playful where he felt himself free and unre- 
strained. Within the august walls of a college he has 
been known to propose to an undergraduate a race 
round the court, and then laughingly to win the day 
by availing himself of his privilege as a fellow to run 
unfined across the grass-plot. In general society and 
in college halls and combination-rooms he was fre- 
quently reserved and silent. He often seemed to be 
putting a check upon himself, and, as it were, to be 
keeping his mouth with a bridle^ This perhaps arose 
partly fr<»n his scrupulous regard for truth and acca?* 
racy, and his consequent fear lest in the multitude of 
words sin should not be wanting. But it was also 
largely due to his naturally timid disposition. His 
influence was great, but it was the influence of what 
he was, rather than of what he said; the influence of a 
consistent and holy life, an atmosphere of holiness about 
him which made one feel, in a manner, nearer heaven 
when in his company. To quote the happy illustration 
of his friend, Mr Deck : 

''He effected a great deal, but it was with quiet, 
not with noisy energy. He kept himself beneath the 
sor&oe, and exerted his powers more l^ke the screw 
which unseen beneath the waves propels the steamer in 
its course, than the splashing paddle-wheel which is 
seen and heard, commanding attention to its vigorous 
stokes. His great and constant effort was thus to work 
unseen, that 'Crod in all things might be glorified.'" 



CHAPTER IV. 
IlKDIOATION TO A MISSIONAEY UFK 

"'l^Il llAOIiANl) never had, during his nndeign' 
1*1- (luatc carcfsr, the least idea of becoming a ini»- 
nupunry. He oven oocasionally repressed the ardour of 
ntfTna of hifi companions on that subject, and nxged that 
i\wrti waH plenty to do at home, and that it would 
b<) tim«s enough after taking their degree to consider 
wiMtthcr Ood'n providence pointed that way. Nor after 
hiM own degree did he ever feel moved to the missionary 
W(/rk by the addresses which he heard from the pulpit 
or 4>latform from time to time to the young men of 
(Cambridge. Buch addresses often appeared to him to 
diMparago the work of the ministry at home. The ftdl 
employment of a large parochial charge, combined with 
the quiet seclusion of a college-fellow's rooms, had the 
highest charm with him, and he looked for no other 
change than the enlargement of his domestic comforts 
in a separate home. He had neither the taste nor the 
desire to visit foreign lands. He positively disliked 
travelling. Four years of such a parochial ministiy 
had served to deepen his attachment to the work, and 
to secure for him the esteem of his congregation, and 
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the cordial firiendship of the parochial ministers of 
Cambridge. Among these were then reckoned Profes- 
sor Scholefield, Mr Cams, and Dr Spence. He had also 
gained an extended influence over the undergraduates 
by that union of high talent, genuine modesty, and 
warm affection, which was conspicuous in him." 

Such is the account given by a relative^ who had 
the best possible opportunity of forming an accurate 
judgment. How it came to pass that one so little 
likely, to all appearances, to quit the beaten track that 
lay before him, was led to spend the rest of his life as a 
missionary to the heathen, and to strike out for himself 
an original path of enterprise in the missionary field, it 
will now be necessary to explain. To the history, how- 
ever, of his dedication to a missionary life, and of the 
reasons ^hich he gave for it at the time, must be added 
the more mature and experienced views of his after 
years as. to the nature and importance of the work, and 
the record of his feelings when he looked back on the 
step which he had taken, in order to Obtain the full 
weight of his testimony on the question of a missionary 
call. The reader, therefore, will find brought together 
in this chapter all the more valuable matter bearing on 
that subject which is scattered throughout the whole of 
Mr Bagland's epistolary correspondence. 

The first serious thought of becoming a missionary 
seems to have arisen in Mr Eagland's mind in Septem« 

^ The Bey. W. S. Dumergae. 
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ber, 1844, and to have been occasioned 1)7 his leading 
a letter written by the late Rev, Henry Watson Fox, 
who was at that time a missionary in Southern India^ 
That thought was revived and carried on to a practical 
issue in the following manner. During his residence in 
Cambridge as a Fellow of his college and parochial 
minister, he had undertaken the office of treasurer of 
the University Association of the Church Missionaiy 
Society. In that icapacity he was visited in Decemberi 
1844, by the clerical secretary of the society, the Rev. 
Henry Venn, who wished to consult with him and other 
Cambridge residents as to the best means of bringing the 
subject of missions to the heathen more prominently 
under the notice of the junior members of the Univer- 
sity. " It was then arranged," writes Mr Venn, " that 
in each term some missionary friend of the society 
should visit Cambridge, to address small parties of the 
students meeting together at the rooms of difierent 
friends. Mr Ragland agreed to assemble the under- 
graduate missionary collectors of the different colleges 
in his rooms on the Saturday evening. The first of 
these tertninal visits was made in the Lent term of 
1846." 

At the second, in May of the same year, Mr Venn 
himself was present. ^'The anniversary of the Cam- 
bridge Association was to be held at the same time. 
Mr Ragland expressed his regret that the Saturday 

^ This it statedby Mr RagUnd bimielf in one of his letters. ' 
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evening on which the undergraduates' meeting at his 
rooms was to he held, was the occasion of the annual 
procession of the University boats upon the river, as 
it might keep awaj some who would otherwise have 
attended. The secretary, on his way to Mr Bagland's 
rooms, passed through the crowd of spectators which 
thronged the enclosure of King^s College, and could not 
but sigh for the time when the manly ardour of many 
such young men might be turned towards a holier and 
more noble * race set before them.' Within Mr Kag- 
land's rooms a small company was assembled, pervaded 
by the quiet and devout spirit of the host. The chief 
subject of the address was the simple question. How 
may we best devote our talents to the glory of Grod — 
by home work, or by mission work abroad? 

" On the Monday following, the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Association was held at the Town 
Hall, and the eye of the secretary rested upon the 
stream of young men who passed out of the hall, at 
which Mr Bagland and Mr AUnutt ^ held the plates. He 
could not but indulge the hope that some of the younger 
men might offer themselves to the work ; but he little 
anticipated that men of the experience and position of 
the two who received the pecuniary contributions should 
both be meditating, at that time, a better dedication 
than of gold and silver — even of their own selves. Yet 

1 The Bey. Bichard L. Allnntt, M.A., of S. Peter's College^ now 
Vicftr of Damerham, and then corate of a Tillage near Cambridge. 
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within a few months both became missioiiaries to South 
India\" 

What effect was produced upon him on that occa- 
sion Mr Bagland shall himself tell us : 

{To the Rev. H. Deck.) 

Corpus, Caicbbu)6i, May 39, 1845. 

Mt vert dear Brother and FRiEim, 

Tour very kind letter would not have remained ao 
long unanswered, had not my mind been occupied almost 
since the receipt of it^ with some very important matter for 
thought. Upon this I wished to write to you, to ask your 
prayers and counsel ; and have deferred doing so only until 
I had first written to dear Walter and received an answer 
from him. What do you think, my brother) I am enquir- 
ing from myself and from the Lord, whether or not it be his 
will, that I should leave my dear land of firiends and bless- 
ings, to be a missionary to the heathen. May he guide me. 
Let me, my dear brother, tell you how the question has 
arisen in my own mind. It first arose last September, but 
I am ashamed to say, that after but little prayer and little 
consideration, it was disnussed for a reason I have the 
deepest cause to be humbled for — a very great declension 
from Qod. This, with very little variation and improve- 
ment, has continued until a few weeks ago, when (I trust I 
am not mistaken) the Lord again (as often he has done 
before) restored my soul, and began again to lead me in the 
paths of righteousness and holinesa A fortnight since, the 
subject of missions was brought forward in this neighbour- 

1 Rev. H. Venn. 
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hood. At the Hasllngfield miBdonaiy meeting my heart 
was warmed towards the work; and that good man, Mr 
Henry Yenn, said at different times daring his stay in Cam- 
bridge very much that impressed me. The wani of men is 
most distressing : and why, I asked myself should I, who 
had nothing to withhold me, refuse to offer myself 1 After 
our evening missionary meeting, last Monday but one, I 
mentioned my feeling to my dear cousin, and since that we 
have continually conversed upon the subject She (dear 
creature) with tears in her eyes, and the deepest expression 
of regret at the prospect of separation from me, does not say, 
No^ but rather gives God thanks that I should feel willing 
to engage in such an honourable, though self-denying work. 
I have written to dear Walter, hinting rather than stating 
expressly what I was thinking upon the subject — at least 
not giving him (for dear Cretia*s sake) to understand how 
near I perceived in my own mind the prospect of leaving 
them all. And I heard from Walter last night. He does 
not say^nuch upon the subject, evidently not imagining that 
I am as serious as I am, or by Qod^s help inclined to act 
promptly in the matter. I have not breathed a syllable to 
any one else, except to dear Allnutt, who was here last 
Monday at the clerical meeting, to whom I could not help 
opening my mind; and a delightful conversation we had. 
This morning I think I shall speak to Mr Perry, and if he 
gives encouragement, to-morrow I speak to the dear Pro-^ 
fessor*. Now my dear brother, pray for me, pray for me. 
I feel the danger of being misled. The notion now in my 
head may be but a ramcmtic ona It is possible too, that 
some disoooragement at my little success at home may be 

^ Profewor Scholefield. 
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hurrying my thoughts abroad; and even more, that I maj 
b() plooMing mysolf with the prospect of being much epoken 
of in Cambridge and elsewhere, among pious pec^le, and 
prmn^ M devoted. Oh! poor vile heart that I have 1 Ism 
aware, too, how sadly I have neglected ministerial duty tt 
home, how inconsistently and wickedly I have bdukved, 
wliat a little love to the blessed Saviour, and what a little 
(if any) yearning after immortal souls I have had. And 
who am I, that I should aspire to a more arduous and self- 
denying position in the Lord's vineyard; I, who have hither- 
to been so unfaithful? Oh! pray, my brother, that I may 
be infaUibly guided, and have abundant grace given unto 
me to be fidthful even unto death, wherever I may be 
placed. I know, my brother, that I have opportunities of 
usefulness at home. In my own poor parish, what multi- 
tudes are there in almost heathenish darkness, and how 
little have I hitherto laboured for them! Nevertheless, in 
heathen lands, there is groes darkness and scarcely any 
gleam of light — three or four missionaries among millions. 
And should I go forth to them, there will not be wanting 
others to supply my place at home, and in a &r better way; 
and more than this, I cannot but confidently expect^ that 
should I, by the especial grace of God, be strengthened to 
leave my friends and college and country and comforts^ with 
a really single eye to the glory of God, simply intent upon 
pleasing him, and spreading abroad the knowledge of the 
Saviour, and entirely uninfluenced by a desire of being well 
spoken o^ kc, — in such a case, I cannot but hope, that my 
example may be blessed to the stirring up seal in the hearts 
of the many young pious men in Cambridge, with whom 
from time to time I have had intercourse. Oh, may wisdom 
be given me from above, may I follow no light of my own. 
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may I hsre a righil judgment in this matter and in all 
things given me by the power of the Holy Spirit. Pray for 
m& Do you and your dear wife testify your affection for 
an unworthy friend, by laying my case and my thoughts 
before the throne of moroy of our common Father, through 
the intercession of our common Saviour. And now, my 
brother, thank you deeply for all your affection, and for 
your and your dear wife's pressing invitation. When I see 
my way clear to oome and see you, what delight shall I 
have, and what a blessing may we find our meeting together. 
I rejoice, my dear friends, in your mutual love and happi- 
ness. Oh may the God of all grace richly bless you. May 
you love him above all things, and one another fervently in 
him. • May you daily grow in conformity to the image of 
your Saviour, and in devotedness to him, and in willingness 
to spend and be spent for him. And believe all this to be 
the sincere wish and prayer of 

Your affectionate brother in the Lord, 

T. O. Eagland. 

A few days later, after taking t^e advice of Mr 
Perry and Professor Scholefield, he thus opened his 
mind to Mr Venn : 

CoBFUS Chbisti CoLLiai, Caxbbioob, June i, 1845. 

Mt deaa Mb Yenn, 

I have been thinking, ever since our meetings a 
fortnight since, about the great want of men to go out as 
missionaries to the heathen; and, after deep consideration 
and much prayer, and consulting of a few decided Christian 
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friends, I write to you, in the hope that yoo, my dear sir, 
will kindly give me your advice and prayers to help me to 
discover what is my own duty in this matter. I think, as 
£Bir as I know my own heart, that I am willing to go out as 
a missionary, if I could only see good reason to believe that 
such is the will of Gk)d. I feel, too, the more I think upon 
the subject, my desire towards the work is increased rather 
than diminished. I am aware of the wrong motives, of some 
of them at least, which I am in danger of being swayed by, 
and of these, especially^ the desire of being well spoken of 
by the Church at hom& After, however, having endea- 
voured to extricate my heart from the influence of these 
wrong motives, I trust that I am not mistaken in thinking 
myself disposed to go out, if I could only discover what the 
Lord would have me do. I must plainly confess that I have 
no burning desire for the conversion of the heathen, and 
have continually cause to lament that there is in me so 
little earnest desire about the salvation of souls in the dis- 
trict of the parish where I have hitherto been called to. 
exercise my ministry. My reason for thinking of missionary 
work, and for inquiring whether or not I should personally 
engage in it, is the want of labourers. There is abundance 
of employment, I am fully aware, for fiiithful labourers at 
home, but this alone can be no sufficient reason for my own 
stay, as otherwise all might be at liberty to remain behind, 
and the heathen would not have the Gospel sent to them at 
alL And I cannot but consider that my peculiar circum- 
stances are such as to point out to me a life abroad as pro- 
bably that intended for me by God. I will mention to you, 
my dear sir, my circumstances, that you may be the better 
able to assist me in forming my determination. 

I am an orphan, and without any person in the world 
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whose opinion I consider myself hound to submit ta The 
only ties which bind me are those of affection, and there are 
only two persons in the world whose feelings I have to re- 
gard. One is a dear sister, happily married to a pious young 
clergyman, and therefore but little to be considered in the 
forming of my plans; and I feel sure of her complete ac- 
quiescence in them, if they be to the glory of Crod. And the 
other is a distant relative, who has been to me both a mother 
and a sister. Her I have consulted from the first upon this 
subject; and though she feels much pained at the prospect 
of a separation, she thanks Qod that I entertain the thoughts 
I da (Excuse me if I am taking up your time too much by 
these details.) I have consulted my dear friends Mr Perry 
and Professor Scholefield, and both encourage me to go 
forward, and advise me, as I had intended, to open the mat- 
ter to you. May I therefore beg your kind counsel and your 
prayers that I may be wisely guided. I will not trouble 
you by writing more at present. I will only mention my 
age— thirty years last month — and that my constitution is, 
I thank Qod, sound and good, as &r as I know. 

Pray for me, my dear Sir, and believe me. 

Very fGuthfully and respectfully yours, 

T. O. EAOLAin). 

A letter to the Rev. R, L. AUnutt wiXL complete 
his own account of this most important epoch in his 
life. 
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(To the Eev. R. L. AUnuU.) 

COBPUS, OAKBBIDaB, JuM g, 1845. 

Mt dear Friend, 

I will endeavour, in as few words as possible, to 
give you an account of the progress made in the interesting 
business upon which we conversed together. On the Thurs- 
day after you left, having received an answer from W. S. D., 
I opened my mind to Mr Perry. The good man, with 
moistened eyes, soon said, that so deeply did he feel the 
need of men offering themselves, that he would not hold 
back the dearest Mend he had in the world. So encouraged, 
the next day I spoke to the Professor. He too was most 
kind, and said, " Go forward. Wait only a day or two, 
and write to Mr Venn, if then in the same mind." I had 
previously determined (and Mr Perry's advice agreed), to 
write to Mr Venn. So waiting, that I might not be pre- 
cipitate, until the Sunday was over, I wrote to Mr Venn. 
On Thursday there arrived a short kind answer, promising 
a fuller one. On Saturday this arrived. Mr Venn only 
waited, not from doubt what advice to give, but from a 
wish, inasmuch as he felt so strongly upon the point, to give 
more thought and prayer to the subject. He says decidedly, 
that he considers I am called to missionary work. The 
freedom fr©m ties, except those of affection which my dear 
friends willingly renounce for the Lord's sake, the part I 
have taken in missionary work at Cambridge, and the wish 
which has kept, I thank Ood, quite steady, all, he says, 
seem to point one way. He advised me, if I still wished 
to go forward, to visit him at Highgate, to have the oppor- 
tunity of personal intercourse with the clerical members of 
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the committee of the Society before offering mjself to 
it. This morning I have written to say, that I purpose 
accepting his invitation for Thursday next. This, my bro- 
ther, will be the day of our imited {»:ayer. I have had 
much comfort in the two already used for this purpose. 

And so, €k>d be praised for his goodness, the way is 
opening before ma Oh may it soon open before you. Let 
lu continue in prayer, and sooner or later, we shall see the 
reason why the Lord has made you wait so long. How 
wonderful, that with me, late as the wish has been formed, 
it seems so likely to be soon gratified. I shall be very glad 
to hear from you. Dear Deck was most kind in his letter 
to me, upon my telling him of my thoughts. 

May the Lord be with you, my dear friend. Let us con- 
tinue to pray for guidance and the single eye. 

Believe me your very affectionate brother, 

T. O. Eaoland. 

It is impossible to read these letters without being 
stmck not only by the unfeigned humility which they 
display, but also especially by the great sobriety with 
which the question at issue is weighed and discussed. 
There is nothing here of the unreasoning impulse which 
may urge a man on to a novel and enterprising task, 
but which will never enable him, with steady persever- 
ance and sustained exertion, to bear the burden and 
heat of the day. This is not the flickering flame of 
quickly-kindled zeal, which flashes forth brightly, to 
expire suddenly. It is the calm strong fire of loye 

4 
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to Christ and to the souls for which he died, ready to 
exert its influence wherever it can best be turned to the 
Master^s use. 

Mr Kagland's view of missionary work was that which 
every sober-minded Christian must earnestly desire to 
see more generally adopted. He felt that he was not his 
own but was bought with a price; he felt that as a Chris- 
tian man he had a "vocation and ministry/' in which 
he must seek truly and godly to serve his Lord; that as 
a Christian minister his vocation was to preach the Gos- 
pel. He remembered that our Saviour Christ's command 
to his Church was to go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. To him, therefore, the 
field was not England only, but the world. Having 
obtained mercy of the Lord of the harvest to be sent 
forth by him as a labourer into his harvest, he left 
himself at his absolute disposal, to send him not only 
into what parish but into what country he would. 
The fact, however, that so large a part of the field was 
still wholly unoccupied, appeared in his eyes to give it, 
in a manner, the first claim upon the consideration of 
Christ's labourers. That alone seemed to him to alter 
the form of the question as regards missionary work, 
and to require eveiy minister and candidate for the 
ministry to ask himself not, " Why should I go?" but, 
"Why should I not go, and bear my Master's name 
before the heathen?" 

The same sobriety of judgment appears in a letter 
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written 1)7 liim a few months afW he reached India, 
to a friend, who had asked hia advice aa to going out 
there aa a missionaty, 

{To tho Sm. IT. Dtck.) 

ASIBTibHAfUKAII, 

Aboot 30 miles Soatb of Palahootta, 
&p(. 7, 1846. 

Ht SEAaBST Friend ahd Brothkb, 

On Friday I received your deeply interestiiig letter 
vidi its moet impoiiant contents. How glad ahould I be 
could I be widi you, to talk together and to seek togetber 
from above the wisdom so graciously promised to tboM wbo 
ask. I do not know bow to write. Tbe natural impulse of 
my heart is to say, " Let me see my dear brother again and in 
this laud ;" and the magnitude of tbe work to be done here, 
and the fewness c^ tbe labourers, and my long knowledge of 
your derotedaess to tbe Lord's work and of your jealousy 
for tiie freenefls of the Oospel, concur in producing a hope 
' that tbe natural impulse is /or once in the right direction. 
But I tremble to recommend, without more consideration 
and more prayer, a step of so great importance as entering 
upon a misaionary'B course I remember, too, that my advice 
most prove of but little avail in influencing your mind, as 
three months at least must elapse between tbe penning of 
your last letter to me and the receipt of this : and during 
tJiis time, a decision in one directioit or. the other will in all 
probability have been arrived at Yet as it is possible, from 
your having a family and a parish, that you may have de- 
ferred for a time giving a decided refusal or acceptance to 
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Mr Fox's proposal, I will just mention one or two 
ations, which ought to be taken by my friend into aooouni 
The great trial of India to a married man must I think 
always be, the separation (if, as too frequently is the case^ it 
be needed) from his wife for health's sake, either while she 
goes to the Hills or some other sanatarium for a few months, 
or else to England for two or three years. Then, too, if this 
be never required, it is thought by most here to be abso- 
lutely requisite for the physical and mental vigour of child- 
ren, that they should be sent over to England at aa early 
age. Here are sore trials, and their cost must be counted 
upon. The grace of the Lord is sufficient, and more; and 
his consolations will abound where affliction is endured for 
his sake, or through his' pix>vidence in the path of duty, bat 
it is well to consider beforehand what peculiar difficulties 
may possibly arise, requiring more than usual measures of his 
mercy and grace. Having mentioned the above, I think I 
have mentioned the only great trial of a natural kind to be 
reasonably expected. In this country, as far as I have seen, 
a missionary's life reqidres little (if any) more personal self- 
denial, than every faithful minister at home requires from 
himself in the weekly discharge of his duties. The Society's 
allowance, with economy, is ample. I have seen no signs of 
want (rather the reverse) in all the missionaries' houses that 
I have as yet been a guest in. Nor are missionaries in 
South India generally called to a solitary life. The climate, 
also, as far as my little experience allows me to give an opi- 
nion, is much less formidable than represented. I have 
seldom felt it too hot, and scarcely been once oppressed with 
heat, hitherto. The spiritual trial to be expected most is, I 
think, that arising from disappointed hopes of the success of 
our ministiy. The missionaries, too^ at present, in conse- 
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qu^ioe of the size of their districts and of the absence of 
European laymen to assist, are in more danger than ministers 
at home of becoming swallowed up in secular or only semi- 
spiritual business. Building houses, churches, and schools, 
looking after catechists, &c, unavoidably take up much of 
their thought and time. Access to the heathen, too, is more 
difficulty than a person unacquainted with the country would 
suppose ; and preaching to those who have just renounced 
heathenism is not so naturally or even spiritually interesting 
as romantic people before trial picture it to themselves. 
The old man with his enmity, sluggishness, fickleness, is the 
great obstacle here just as at home. I will just name in 
the last place, what was for some time the prindpal objection 
in my own mind against entering on a missionary's lif& I 
probably mentioned to you when* in dear England, a fear, an 
unbelieving fear, that with however much warmth of love I 
landed in India I might stiU cool down, and become as 
worldly and carnal as ever I had been in England I think 
I can speak much of the Lord's faithfulness in relation to 
this apprehension. Twice indeed through my own folly 
(once for a shorter, and again for a longer time) I have been 
obliged to cry with Job, '* the thing which I had feared has 
a»ne upon me;" but the shepherd of my soul has been gra- 
cious and I trust restored me, and gives me the hope that he 
will perfect that which concemeth me, and not let me be 
ashamed of the hope with which I left much that was dear 
to me at home, as I thought at his calL 

But am I discouraging you with anything I have written, 
my dear brother? I trust not. I trust I am only driving 
you more and more to the throne of grace for guidance, so 
that eventually if the decision to come out be arrived at 
(how mndli my heart naturally longs for itl), it will be with 
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t!io AiUor AMumni'^^ that it is according to the Lonl*s will 
I {\\\\;\\i to mU. HM »imu'thing of a counterpoise to the former 
iniUNltlomtioiiis my gn^wuig 9ense of the peculiarly abundant 
(i|i|ior(iitiltx i\\M u luL^iuiarj ha8» in India at leasts of glo- 
I'ltVln^ hU laml Much as the scarcity of missionaries is to 
l»it laiiit^nttHl, the SY»t«»ui i^ working through catechists and 
ritailoiA which Uie mxavity renders almost unavoidable, in- 
vtMitM ttm^h (\f tho fi^w mi8»iimaries there are here, with almost 
ail t^pi)HHi|ml oharaoU'r. Kaoh has his monthly conyocation 
t>f interior otHo)al^ and hi^ quarterly visitation ; each has 
ttp|HirtuniUiMi (how«»ver much the pressure of other less im- 
portant work mi^ tonipt him to neglect them) of infusing 
Ihto the nUnds ii his subordinate teachers sound views of 
(3hriHtiaii <l(H>U*iuts and by exhi^rtation and example, of 
forming tliem, by ()^hVs hel|\ into Uthful and spiritual 
extentlmn of (?hris«tV ()^>t»|H^l. According to man's judgment 
IndtHHl, tht^ <»p|H»rtunity of influencing 10 Europeans will be 
iHiUMider«Ml preferable to that of influencing 100 natives : but 
U^fore the l^ml, the m>\\\ of each of the poor, weak, often 
ohildishi Hindoos, who swanu in evexy viUage, is doubtless 
as valuable as tliat i^ the noblest, wealthiest^ and most in- 
telligent of our own innintrymen. 

And dear Titles, be sure you give him my love, and men- 
tion how dimply interested I am in what you have told me 
altout him and yourself. I would write, had I time; but I 
have done so rather lately to him through you, and I have still 
much more to write before post time. I dare say you will 
kindly re])eat to him, in your consultations together, any- 
thing worth rq^eating in this letter. I have for some time 
made it a prayer (almost a constant prayerX that the Lord 
of the harvest would send forth into his harvest-field in this 
land labourers, if it should seem good to him, out of my 
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much loved oniversiiy, my dearer college, my still dearer 
circle of friends and kinsfolk* Am I so soon to see my 
prayer in part answered 9 

The following extracts from letters written by him 
in India contain valuable and interesting matter re- 
lating to the same subject: 

{To the Bev. C. W. Woodhouse.) 

Madras, July g, 1846. 

I have cause daily to be increasingly thankful that my 
mind has eVer been influenced to think seriously of mis- 
aionaty work, and (circumstances seeming to indicate an 
opening of providence) to choose it. I have enjoyed many 
happy days and hours in Cambridge, but they have not 
equalled those which, I am truly thankful to say, I have ex- 
perienced in Madras. This is a heathen land, but it has 
iBome of the choicest Christian spirits I have ever met with. 
The daily view of streets crowded with Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, the latter bearing the marks of demon worship on 
their foreheads, and the consciousness that there are so very 
few labourers, (even in this large city, the seat of Govern- 
ment,) are frequently painfiilly affecting ; and it is no little 
relief to know that in asking for &ithful men to preach 
Christ amongst us, I am only fulfilling a plain command. 
Every mail that arrives fr^m England, excites in me, before 
its distribution, a hope and almost an expectation, that we 
shall hear of more volunteers for the blessed work. Hitherto 
(and yet I have been here six months) we have heard of 
none, with the exception of AUnutt, who had been in com- 
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munication on the subject with Mr Yenn before I lefL But 
if prayer be used, the result is certain, howeyer long the de- 
lay may be. I am truly glad to hear that there is a growing 
missionary spirit manifest at St Bees. Do what you can, 
my friend, to foster it. If I thought that it would do any- 
thing towards influeniing Christ-loving men to turn their 
thoughts more frequently toward the work in India, I would 
say much about the comfort of a life here. The disadvan- 
tages of the climate seem to be at leaat somewhat magnified. 
I have never had better health than since my arrivaL Nor 
are missionaries (in South India at least) called to lead a 
solitary life. We have scarcely a station in South India 
where a missionary may not expect the advantage of fre- 
quent, if not of constant. Christian communion. Compare 
these with the elements of an English rural parish, and it 
will be difficult to decide where to give the preference. The 
pain of departure from dear friends in England, and the 
pain of wounding their hearts — ^here perhaps the secret of 
the reluctance lies. But let a man trust the Lord about 
this, and I have little doubt that he will find himself amply 
compensated by an increased happiness of communion with 
him, who has attached the promise, ''Lo, I am with you 
always," in so close a manner with the injunction, " Go ye, 
and teach all nations." The objection in some men's minds 
is, ** Oh, but in offering myself to be a missionary, I am mak- 
ing such a high profession of devotedness, and how will it 
recoil upon me if I turn out self-loving, ease-seeking, and 
worldly!" But this is an aigument which meets every one 
who sets himself to serve the Lord. 
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{To the £ev. J, T. Nieholaon^ Hon. Secretary of the Cam- 
bridge Church Missuma/ry Association,) 

Madbab, P^. 11 f T847. 

I have often thought about your wish that I would 
write and say what kind of men were wanted here for mis- 
sionary work. I have found myself^ in my musings, adding 
Tery foolishly one qualification after another, until I had 
almost made out an inyentory of an angel's gifts and graces. 
But what had led me on, unconsciously to myself, to go 
through such a mental process, is, I suppose, the fact, that 
no yery peculiar qualification is required. This, at least, 
is the conclusion at which I haye arrived. If you take 
mission -work in South India^ or any other wide field of 
labour, you will find it extending itself into several branches, 
all requiring men, and each requiring men of difierent gifts. 
If we want our missions not to stand still, we must have 
men to make vigorous inroads amongst the heathen, men of 
an evangelistic turn. Then we want pastors to consolidate, 
to bring into order, and to edify ; and teachers to prepare, 
Qod helping them, an efficient band of native labourers to 
carry on the work in the next generation. So, then, taking 
into account the variety of tribes among whom the Church 
Missionary Society works, there must be employment for 
men of a great variety of endowments and natural turn of 
mind. Ko man, I think, who lovee the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and who has a sound mind, with just as much natural 
ability as to enable him to master a language, and who has 
a tolerably sound constitution, ought to be discouraged from 
undertaking missionaiy work, if his own heart and God's 
providence seem to lead towards it Thank you for your 
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interesting accounts of jour meetings; I am glad they are 
so well attended, and that you are having (as I suppose yoa 
have carried your proposed intention into effect) a seoond 
meeting each term. The effect produced by them is just 
what I should wish; the stirring up men to pray more for 
guidance as to the peculiar path in the ministry they should 
enter upon when ordained. That some are doing so is a fiur 
more hopeful sign that the Lord is among you and blessing 
you, than if they were suddenly devoting themselves to 
missionary work in excitement, or the indulgence of roman- 
tic feeling. I remember my own feelings when about to 
attend the first missionary meeting, at which I had ever an 
opportunity of being present. I was a freshman then, and 
it was a '* Black Bear" meeting. My great fear (and I 
strengthened myself with prayer) was, that I should hear 
what would so interest and excite me, that I should sud- 
denly resolve to become a missionary, and then almost as 
suddenly repent of my resolution, and so labour imder a 
shackled conscience all my Ufa It makes me smile when I 
think of it in connection with all that has passed since. 
You must tell me, if you please, the names of your col- 
lectors. It is possible that some of my old friends are still 
on the list. There was one dear young friend, not indeed a 
collector, but deeply interested in missionary work and in 
every work connected with the glory of his Saviour, who 
used to attend our meetings, but who, as I heard about six 
weeks since, has entered into his rest, Frederick Brough- 
ton of S. John's. Allnutt told me that he was wishing 
very much to become a missionary. The account of his 
death was a very cheering one. I could not be sorry : and 
the twenty or thirty times that my mind recurred to him, 
the few following days, it was always with that sentence 
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forming itself upon my lips, '' We bless thj holy name, for 
all thj servants departed," ice Dear fellow I Do you not 
think that one lesson the Lord has meant to teach us 
by his sudden removal, when so fervent and so suitable in 
many ?rays to do his work in the world, is, that he can do 
without us ? He has no need of us as instruments. He can 
make them whenever he pleases, or choose them wherever he 
pleases. Oh for more humilily I 



{To the Rev. T. T. Feraume.) 

Madras, Sqd, 7, 1849. 

I often reproach myself for not writing to press friends 
to enHst in the missionary regiment of our blessed Lord's 
army. Our wants, in South Lidia alone, are veiy numerous. 
Perhaps I do not estimate at its right importance missionaiy 
work. It is the highest work the church has to do : I can- 
Hot say it is the Jirst, If I " believed" that it was the first, 
I might probably '' speak" and write with some earnestness. 
This, however, I do believe — at least my impression that it 
is so increases almost daily, as I suppose it does with most 
of Christ's servants — that out lot is cast in days of fearful, 
yet, where there is true love of Christ, of animating and 
80id-elevating interest. May great grace be given us, dear 
brother, whether missionaries or pastors in dear England, to 
be watching and living above the world, close to Christ, and 
diligently occupying with the talent he has committed to 
UB. This is what I long for in my heart, rather than men 
offering themselves for missionaiy work. Were all Christ's 
dear servants only made willing to be as corns of wheat to 
fall into the ground and die, and standing on tip-toe to hear 
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his voice calling them, I should be content and thankful, 
even (though this is impossible) if not another missionaiy 
were sent out to us. 



{To the Rev. R Cla/rk\) 

Between Coimbaioor and Salem on my way to 

Madras, Jvme 3, 185 1. 

DeAE FeIEND and BEOTHEBy 

Very delighted was I to hear, first from Mr Tucker 
and th^ from yourself, that you had given yourself to the 
Lord for his work among the heathen. But you will say, 
Why did you not tell me this before? The reason, the prin- 
cipal reason at least, has been this; that you asked me for 
advice; and I really felt quite incompetent to give it. In 
thinking, however, again and again of you (for you have often 
been in my thoughts) two or three things have suggested 
themselves; and, as I have now a short time at my com- 
mand, I will endeavour to write them out for you. Only 
believe me, it is with no little diffidence that I begin. But 
let me first say, how still more delighted I should have been 
if I had been told that you were coming to help me in 
Madras. It is indeed but little, comparatively, that I know 
of you, but that little has occasioned a drawing of heart 
towards you; and if it had pleased Grod to have brought you 
to Madras, vrUhotU my stirring in the mcUter, I should have 
felt peculiarly called to thankfulness. But there is no 

^ Mr Clark has now for some years been a missionary in the Pun- 
jab. He was at this time offering himself to the Church Miwrionaiy 
Committee. 
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prospect of this now; and besides, on further reflection, I 
would not advise our Parent Committee giving me a clerical 
associate. A good laj brother^ who would relieve me from 
the burden of the more secular parts of my work, would be 
a more suitable helper. A clergyman would of course expect 
to take his share of each kind of duty*. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Let me now reply to your request for advice as to 
preparation. I would say, let your preparation be, not 
the study of books or of languages, but the study of God's 
word, your own heart, and the hearts of others, as brought 
before you in the course of a &ithful laborious preaching of 
the Gospel, not so much in the pulpit, as from house to house. 
Few of our missionaries have had much experience in Eng- 
lish parochial work. I think they would be much better 
qualified for missionary work if they had had mora Not 
having been much in the habit of coming into close contact 
with men's souls, they are in danger of neglecting to cuUivate 
the habit They are so much raised in position (I speak now 
chiefly of TinneveUy) above the Hindoos; the diflerence, too, 
between them is so great, in regard to language, feeling, 
modes of thought, &c., and moreover, the practice obtains to 
so large an extent, partly no doubt induced by circumstances, 
of acting upon the natives chiefly through the agency of 
others, that without watchfulness on the missionary's part, he 
wiU seldom come to close quarters with the great enemy in 
the souls of his people. And this, I think, can neither be of 
advantage to himself, nor improve the tone of his ministry. 

In respect to the study of works bearing on the theology 
and the philosophical systems of India, I would say (thotigh 

1 The part of thui letter omitted here relates to Mr RagUmd's echeme 
for miflsioxiary itinerating^ and will be found in the chapter relating to 
that raljeet. 
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what right have I who have never Btudied them myself to 
give an opinion f ), '' Let them alone, or be content with 
what you cannot avoid learning from intercourse with the 
natives themselves." It strikes me, that with JButlef's Ana- 
logy well digested, a man of sound common sense will be 
sufficiently furnished, for five spheres out of six. In Tinne- 
velly at leasts it is towards the heart, and not the head, that 
the missionary must direct his aim. With regard to San- 
scrit, no doubt there are some, and these holy, devoted, and 
sound judging men, who will advise you to engage in study- 
ing it. My own feeling is adverse, and is becoming more 
and more so every year. I know that it is pleaded in fsivour 
of Sanscrit, and in favour of a deep acquaintance with the 
various Indian vernaculars, that they give the missionary 
great advantage in argument^ in written alignment especially, 
that they are indispensable for correct translations, &c., and 
that, as we are not to expect another Pentecost of miracu- 
lous gifts, it is the duty, at least of those peculiarly qualified, 
to devote a considerable poiiion of their time and labour to 
the acquisition of these languages. But my own mind ob- 
jects to this. I cannot agree with the opinion, that it is the 
duty either of the Church of Christ, or of a missionary so- 
ciety, or of an individual missionary, to provide, or at least 
to turn aside from the direct path for the purpose of pro- 
viding, the store of knowledge required. If I knew a man 
of a proper age and a proper spirit, with an ordinarily suf- 
ficient knowledge of the word of God and his own hearty and 
anxious to give himself to the immediate work of preaching 
to the heathen, I would not advise him on any account to 
delay preaching it, one moment after he has acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the language, nay, nor after he is able, 
though only in broken sentences^ to speak about Christ. If 
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lie penids in preaching him, the language will come of itself. 
Of oonrae he will not know its heights and depths ; he will 
not be able to read and relish its poetical and philosophical 
works, and will, to the end of his days, be an indifferent 
translator. Bat this to my mind is a trif[& He will be 
preaching the €k)6pel, and preaching it, as it seems to me, 
with £u* more vigour and freshness and delight, than it is 
usually preached in India. For he will not have had some 
of his best years lost, and his early zeal damped, by long 
days spent with moonshees over studies which, to say the 
very least, are unedifying. His mind will have come into 
contact, close contact, with the Hindoo mind, and his heart 
with their hearts, while his feelings were fresh and before he 
has learned to suspect eveiy native he meets with, and before 
he has lost his first missionary aspirations, and begun to 
prefer European society and work, and to look wistfuUy to- 
wards ''home." But, weighing the matter abstractedly 
from the effect of such studies upon the missionary's own 
spirit, we do wrong, I am beginning to be convinced of it, 
by taking the preparation of agents so much out of our 
blessed Mcutet^s hcmda. Of course I expect no miraculous 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, or supernatural gift of tongues, 
as the reward of what I should be rejoiced to see, greater 
confidence in his power and willingness to supply the wants 
of Ids Church. But I do expect, that a greater demonstra- 
tion of his power over men's hearts would follow it. I feel 
confident that if we would let him work, if we would allow 
him, so to speak, room to work, we should find before long, 
persons, who either in their unconverted state, or before 
being quickened to a lively zeal, have studied and acquired 
languages, and who are all, in this respect, that we could 
wisli, brought out by his grace, thoroughly to devote them- 
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selves to making known his GospeL We have verj few such 
men, if any, because we do not ask for them. Faith is a 
hard duty. It is easier to spend money and labour on the 
preparation of men, than to be content for the time with 
men moderately furnished, and to wait on him who ''has 
received gifts" for his Church, to bestow, when he sees good, 
those who are better furnished. Much is said, especially in 
sermons in college chapels, about Saul, versed in synagogue 
lore, and with the Greek poets at his fingers' ends : but it is 
generally forgotten, that when Saul was at school in Tarsus, 
and at Gamaliel's feet in Jerusalem, he was still an enemy of 
Christ K after his conversion, he had conferred with flesh 
and blood, and if flesh and blood (the Apostles or any one 
else) had advised him to go on prosecuting his studies for 
two or three years in order to qualify himself better, and if 
the Lord had still made use of him, which I feci clear he 
would not have done, his case would be a precedent for all 
that some persons advisa As it is, it is no precedent, and 
where is there another ? But again I must apologize for my 
lengthiness. Let me draw this discussion to an end, by ad- 
vising you, my dear friend, to be caiUiotts in the particular 
in question. " The Lord giveth wisdom." He knows what 
talents he has entrusted you with, and how you may best, 
first, improve them, and then, use them for him. Lean nei- 
ther upon your own understanding nor on any man's, cer- 
tainly not on mine. But wait upon him. Since I began to 
prepare the above, I have again read your letter. How sorry 
I am, I have been so long in replying! You must have 
thought it very unkind in me, especially after your express* 
ing so strong a wish to come and help me. Perhaps it may 
still please Crod to cast our lot near to one another. Bat 
wherever we arC; if he only gives us grace to live constantly 
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a life of £atith on his dear Son, to desire his glorj alone, 
and to follow his example of self-denying love, a meeting 
eventually, and a blessed meeting, is certain. God grant us 
this. I hare written at such length, that I am afraid of 
adding more, but I ciginot resist the wish to mention three 
lessons, which, though I suppose I knew long since, it has 
required four or five years' experience in India to teach me 
the full truth and value of, and which may therefore, thus 
introduced, have more weight with you than they would 
otherwise. 

1. Of all qualifications for mission work, and every 
other, charity is the most excellent. 

2. Of all methods of attaining to a position of useful- 
ness and honour, the only safe and sure one, is to fit our- 
selves for it by purging our hearts from vain-glory, worldli- 
ness, and selfishness. 2 Tim. ii 21. 

3. Of all plans for ensuring sitccesa, the most certain is 
Christ^s own — becoming a com of wheats fidling into the 
ground and dying. John xiL 24. 

May the Lord's presence go with you, wherever you go ; 
and when you have done his work, may he give you rest. 
Will you let me hear from you i Bemember me very kindly 
to your brother Hamlet^ and to your venerable &ther, and 
to my dear old friend G. R Blenkin. 

Believe me, with Christian affectiony 

Most sincerely yours, 

T, G. Baoland. 



CHAPTER V. 



ENTRANCE ON MISSIONARY VORK. 



r' will not be surprising to learn, as we now resume 
the thread of our narrative, that one who took 
upon him the office of a missionary in such a spirit as 
Mr Ragland did, and with views of its natore and im- 
portance in which the experience of years, while it 
matured and enlarged them, found so little to correct, 
was kept sted&st to his purpose under the severe trial of 
separation from his home and friends, and throughout 
all the troubles that beset a missionary's life. In the 
taring interval of suspense between his first communi- 
cation to Mr Venn and the final acceptance of his offer 
by the committee of the Church Missionary Society, he 
could say : 

I thank Ckxl that my mind baa never wavered from the 
first time that I expressed my wish to my dear cousin Mary. 
I cannot but take this as some sign, that the wish is from 
him. If it be so indeed, may he strengthen it; and when 
the trial of parting has arrived, and when &r off from 
friends, and inclined to be discouraged (as may reasonably 
be expected) from apparent want of success, and oonsdous* 
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nes8 of tmprofitableness, may he endue me with grace still 
to serye him in the blessed work of preaching the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ to the heathen, with all patience and 
long-suffering and joyfidness. * ♦ ♦ Well! my dear 
dear friends, this time of sorrow and self-denial and parting 
will soon be over. Let us only be devoted to the glory of 
our Master, and he will soon oome and take us to himself 
causing us to rejoice in one another, in many brought to 
him and saved through our feeble instrumentality, and 
above all in himself who hath loved us and washed us from 
our sins in his blood. 



f 



Just before sailing he could write : — 

{To Mrs de BoinviUe.) 

I think that I, of all others, have at this time cause to 
bless God for having given me the prayers of Christian 
friends. For to these, under him, I attribute the peace and 
comfort and cheerfulness which for the last four or five 
months I have experienced almost uninterruptedly. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul ! He has indeed been most gracious to 
me. I have only been meeting with love and affection on 
every side and in every place I have visited. And in look- 
ing forward to the trial of the 20th (Thursday), and to 
future trials (and what they may be he only knows), I hope 
in the same melrcy and love. But I still call upon dear 
brethren and sisters in Christ to remember me then espe- 
cially, and, even more than myself to remember my dear 
relations. My own feeling is at present almost entirely for 
them* 

When the actual parting came, he was still ^kept in 
perfect peace.'' 

6—2 



( 
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{^To Miss Oweii.) 

November 15, 1845, 

Off Cam S, VnroEKT. 

Let me begin tHis my first letter, since my setting out, 
by thanking our gracious God for all his goodness. Nothing 
but mercy has been my portion. I have had indeed sick- 
ness as others, and a few small inconveniences, such as a 
life on shipboard cannot but bring; but withal great peace, 
much comfort, and at length perfect health, and no small 
enjoyment from the society about me and the general in- 
terest of the voyage. How has it been with you and with 
dear 0. and W. ? I trust that it has been well. I trust that 
the Lord, who has been so graciously with me, and com- 
forted me, even as a mother comforts her dear child, has 
been with you and cheered you and rejoiced your hearts. 
It was a great comfort to me, upon the evening on which I 
sailed, to be still able to hold communion with you all, at 
the throne of grace of our common Father. I was a long 
time on deck that evening; and I hope my heart was in 
some measure affected with the remembrance of his good- 
ness towards me; especially in his giving me the prayers of 
so many kind Christian friends, the thought of which was 
most refreshing, and, next after the hope of my Lord's pre- 
sence, was that which the most cheered me. 

On his way out Mr Bagland landed at Gibraltar, to 
see the lady, who, as he expresses it, '^ had amused her« 
self by petting and spoiling" him when a child, and to 
ykit the graves of his parents. The narrative of his 
voyage to India need not detain us. It is a descriptiou 
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of the now familiar incidents and localities of the over- 
land route. The following passage in his Journal is, 
however, highly characteristic. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ There too [at Malta] I bought an 
Arabic New Testament to give, if 1 had an opportunity, to 
one of the prince of Muscat's suite. How to give it I 
knew not. There was no interpreter on board. The only 
one who could speak Arabic was a young man, veiy wild, 
whom I did not dare to trust. Meeting, however, with a 
hand-book of Egypt, in which were a few words and phrases, 
I picked up enough to explain my meaning in broken 
phrase. But the opportunity sufficiently favourable was 
wanting. Being, however, squeamish on Saturday and not 
equal to dinner, and sitting on deck, I met the man I had 
in view, and with words and signs made him comprehend 
my meaning. I found him attired as usual in a yellow 
turban, with a profusion of silk threads dangling about his 
face, a mild quiet man, watching the luggage ascending 
from the hold, in company with two Nubian servants (per- 
haps slaves) of the prince. I accosted him, '< I speak with 
youl" He answered, in a little astonishment, "yeear." I 
beckoned him away to the poop, found a retired seat, 
motioned him to sit down. I then repeated my question, 
and on his apparent assent, I added, ''You a Christian?*' 
He said something meaning ''not — Arab, Arab.'' I re- 
joined, " This does not please me." He smiled. I pursued 
(with a written paper before me), "On account of this I 
come, I speak with you." Then taking from \mder my 
macintosh cape the Arabic New Testament, and putting it 
into his hand, I said, " I desire you to read this," repeating 
Uie word " read,** once or twice, and pointing to the book, 
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until I perceived he had gained my meaning. He looked at 
the title-page, and b^;an to read slowlj, and with moving 
lips. I then added, pointing upwards, ''I desire jou to 
pray to Qod to teach 70U." Whether he understood or not, 
I am not quite certain. I found however the 3rd verse of 
Bev. L and gave it him to read. He seemed altogether sur- 
prised with my Egyptian Arabic, said something about 
'^ speak Engleesef Speak Arab)" I could only add the 
last words of my paper, '' Adieu," shake his hand, and leave 
him to ponder his book* I returned in a few minutes and 
found that he had taken it away to the cabin. I could do 
no more than commend him to the Qod of all grace in 
prayer, imploring a blessing upon his own word. 

In such efforts for the good of others Mr Bagland's 
example is the more valuable, because they were made 
' in spite of great natural diffidence and unwillingness to 
obtrude himself on the notice of strangers. He was not 
gifted constitutionally with a ready tongue and daunt- 
less spirit. The few gentle words which he spoke for 
his Master, cost him much, and were spoken from a 
sense of duty and under the constraint of Christian 
love. It is very encooraging to observe how such a 
man " obtained mercy to be faithftil," and to " walk in 
wisdom" towards the careless or the thoughtless, "re- 
deeming the opportunity." 

I was much interested (he writes in his first letter home 
from India) in some cadets who sailed with us. I am thank- 
ful I spoke to them (very imperfectly however) more than 
once^ and on landing at Madras^ had just time to purchase a 
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book £ar each, aooomptnying them with notes, which &om 
the haste I was in, and the excitement of hearing that hos- 
tilities ' had oommenoed, I wrote with more earnestness and 
warmth, than nnder other drcomstances my cold and fearful 
heart would have allowed me to do. May the seed sown not 
be lost. Poor young feUows, so thoughtless, so wild they 
were^ and so delighted to hear of war having broken out, and 
one of them, though he did not know it^ had already lost his 
father 1 He who knows the future eqiially with the past 
can alone say whether they may survive this war« 

After a voyage, of which his own brief summary is, 
^' From first to last every thing has been ordered for me 
most giadoTisly and happily, and I have scarcely had to 
experience anything else but comforts," Mr Bagland 
reached Madras in the beginning of January, 1846. Of 
his first Sunday there he writes : 

Chuboh Missiov Housi, Madbas, 

Jan, 5, 1846. Mondiiy. 

Hie mission chapel is dose to the house ; and a dear de- 
lightful house of prayer it is. I do not know when ever I 
enjoyed a service as I did that of yesterday morning. It 
commenced with the hymn, 

''My €k>d, my everlasting hope^ 
I live upon thy truth." 

The organ, though slowly played, is very sweet; the tune 
chosen was soft and melodious; the congregation joined 
throughout the whole church; and the occasion being to me 

^ The war of 1845 in the Punjab. 
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one so peculiarly interesting, the delight was painfully too 
much. I preached with much comfort to an attentive con- 
■^gation, to several members of which I was introduced 
before and after the service, and heartily, to judge from ap- 
|)earances, welcomed by theuL 

His first impressions on finding liimself in a 
heathen land were thus communicated to his friend 
Mr Lane.' 

But you are perhaps wondering what were my feeUngs 
on finding myself in the midst of this heathen city with its 
poor inhabitants, evidently given wholly, or almost wholly, 
to idolatry, or some other form of apostasy from the true 
God. I fear I had but very little of S. Paul's feeling at 
Athens. Directly behind Mr Tucker^s house are to be seen 
from the terrace into which his principal room opens^ and 
almost at one view, the minarets of a mosque, the towers and 
crosses of a popish cathedral, an Armenian church, full I be- 
lieve of superstition, though not of idolatry, and only a few 
yards off, a temple of Shiva with its shed for the idol car and 
tank and brahmins' houses around, all more frequently I 
think than otherwise, if sleeping hours be excepted, sound- 
ing out with a din of tom-toms and other most discordant 
instruments, occasionally diversified by petards to the honour 
of one who is a devil and not God; and on several Sunday 
and Tuesday evenings to the disturbance of our quiet service 
in the mission chapeL And at all times in the streets, and 
even in the good missionary's house and the secretary's office, 
are swarms of persons with their foreheads, and often with 
their arms and breasts and whole bodies, marked with paint 
and ashes to designate the god in whose name they are walk* 
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ing. But some way or otter my principal grief was, and so 
it has continued to be^ that I grieved so very little. The 
idol-marks indeed, which are so altogether signs of their 
being Satan's bond*<laves, were less ineffectual than any 
other sights and sounds in stirring up some little sorrow 
and zeal, and this impression has not become quite lost 
through familiarity. But David's "rivers of waters," what 
a rebuke they seem to give ! And yet I comfort myself 
with the hope, that as in the course of time I become pre- 
pared, though very slowly, by the knowledge of the language, 
to preach Christ and his Gospel, I shall have given me, how- 
ever gradually, the better preparation of holy zeal. I trust 
I ask for this with some sincerity and constancy; and help 
me, dear brother, by your prayers. Nothing is too hard for 
the Lord, and if of his great grace (perhaps it would be more 
believing to say when of his great grace), I get this, based as 
it must be on a spiritual perception of the riches which are 
in him, and on true love to him, oh! it will be &r better 
than any sudden excitement, occasioned merely by the first 
near view of the abominations of idolatry, however pleasing 
to one's self-complacency such excitement may be. One ef- 
fect of heathen sights upon me I will just mention, though 
at the risk of being tedious, because it is one which I had 
never anticipated; and this is, a more lively feeling of pity 
for the multitudes of baptised heathens at homa The idol- 
marks stare one so constantly in the face. My poor moon- 
shee, for instance, a kind old man, who lost his daughter 
lately, — and what could I say to comfort him? — he wears 
one, and sits by me with it daily for two or three hours. 
The consequence is that the thought is continually recurring, 
** there goes a professed servant of Satan." And then per- 
haps directly the sin-excusing, world-and-ease-loving spirit 
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within objects, " he is not wonie than many whom I know 
in England, or in New Town alone 1" But I have learned 
at length to retort^ ''so much the more need then is there 
for sorrow and for painstakings and above all, for prayer to 
the Lord of the harvest." Thus, if I do not mistake, the visi- 
ble signs of the alienation of a few from God, by serving to 
remind me frequently of the natural alienation of all, have 
excited a deeper feeling for my poor Christless fellow-aiuners 
generally. So much however about 8el£ I am sorry to say 
that as yet very little has been done in Madras towards 
ejecting the " strong man armed." Though we have several 
missionary detachments here, they are all weak, and rather 
stationed here to superintend other establishments working 
elsewhere, than to do direct missionary work themselves. I 
suppose it is because there are too many nominal, and only 
nominal, Christians here, that this, like the other Presidency 
towns, is considered an un&vourable field. 

For six months Mr Eagland resided at Madras, and 
diligently studied TamiL During that time he occa- 
sionally helped in English pastoral work, and also made 
some early efforts on behalf of the heathen. Of these he 
gives an interesting account. 

{To Mi88 Otffen.) 

Madras, Jan, 2^ 1846. 

* * * Light is spreading here, and cannot &il to 
spread, but it is not the pure, bright, warm light of the 
€k)8peL Contact with Europeans, iic is beginning to make 
people ashamed of their idols and other superstitiona Many 
are convinced (as far as their weak childish minds are capa- 
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ble of being oonyinoed) of the folly of idolatry; but they 
ding to it still, and will do, until Ood, who first caused 
the light to shine oat of darkness, shines in their hearts, 
or until heathenism becomes altogether imfiBLshionable, 
and then a fruitless unmeaning Christian profession, or it 
may be infidelity, will make them perhaps more the children 
of perdition than they are now. May the Lord of the har- 
vest quickly send out labourers to preach his pure Gospel, 
and to gather in, through the power of the Spirit accom- 
panying the doctrine of Christ crucified, many precious souls 
to Christy to be his in deed and not in name only I I have 
seen a specimen already of a convinced but xmconverted 
heathen, and this is my own servant, Sababathi, who waits 
upon me, going with me about from one dwelling-place to 
another, and even to every house to which I am invited to 
dine, and all for six rupees a month. I found out very soon 
that he was not a Christian, and last Sunday afternoon I 
had some conversation with him on the subject. I b^;an 
by reading the first chapter of Genesis, for he understands 
English, i. e. imperfectly. While I was about beginning to 
impress upon his mind the truth of the existence of only 
one God, I found all at once that I had no need to waste 
time in arguments on this point He acknowledged that 
there was but one God: but then he qualified lus acknow- 
ledgment by adding^ in answer to my further questioning, 
that this €k>d was Jesus Christy or Shiva, or Yishnu, dec., 
that in &ct we were all right, we all worshipped the same 
great beings though under different names. Upon this I 
thought it best to change the point of attack, and to at- 
tempt to penetrate to his Conscience through the second 
commandment, the first having proved powerless. I turned 
therefore to the forty-fourth of Isaiah, and selected a few 
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verses in the middle of it, explaining and enforcing their 
meaning. Here, too, he at once acknowledged the truth of 
€k>d*s word. He confessed that he went occasionally to the 
Swamj House in his native village, and made his offerings 
and repeated his muntrums before an image of Shiva; like- 
wise, that every day he rubbed his forehead with ashes (the 
remains of which I had frequently observed) : but it was all 
folly, he said, quite nonsense, no good in it. But why did 
he do it? Oh, ''his Mher and grand&ther had done so 
before him ;*' " very foolish, but custom of the country." I 
tried to reach his conscience by asstiring him that €k)d 
would not give his glory to another, especially to graven 
images. But here he became silent. He was convinced of 
the folly of idolatry, perhaps of the sinfulness; but the fear 
of man and all those carnal delights, which are so intimately 
connected with idolatry, and which make it so truly a work 
of the flesh, are too strong for his convictions at present to 
work any good in him. 

{To the same,) 

Madbas, May la, 1846. 

I have for some weeks had much on my mind, the possi- 
bility of doing something for the spiritual good of the ser- 
vants in our compound Though wq live in the quietest of 
quiet ways we have I don*t know how many servants alto- 
gether : twelve, I dare say, if not more. After much con- 
sideration and prayer, I came to the following resolution. 
A little after one o'clock every day, the Nabob's brother's 
crier makes one of his daily periodical calls for prayer* I 
have been in the habit of using it to remind me to turn 
away from my study of Tamil, to a little reading of Hogg's 
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Commenlary on the Romans: but I have arranged before 
this to have a quarter of an hour's daily speaking to as 
many of the servants as will come to my room. The Mus« 
sulman's call is the signal which they cannot fail to hear. 
They are free to come or not I have limited the time to a 
quarter of an hour for their sakes, that they may not weary, 
and my own, for 1 should hesitate yery much to give more 
time from other immediate duties. This day we com- 
menced. We had six or seven men and one woman, and I 
began with the first three verses of the Gospel of S. John, 
which I explained as well as I could in a very simple 
bungling way, and Sababathi^ who knows English tolerably 
well, helped me in difficulties. It is indeed the day of small 
things with us. I chose that Gospel as it is the only one 
I have yet read through, and it is the one which, though in 
parts the most difficult of any, gives the plan of salvatioi^ 
the most dearly. 



CHAPTER VL 

MISSIONARY TOXTE IN TINNEVELLY AND 

TRAVANCOREL 

lyTB RA.GLAND spent the remuning six months of 
-'-"J- his first year in India, in a tour of visitation to 
the missionary stations in TinneveUy and Trayancore. 
In the course of this tour the following long letter, 
valuable both for the missionary information which 
it contains and for the light which it throws npon 
the character of the writer, was addressed by him to 
his former parishioners at New Town, Cambridge. 

Elaitjuitbi, TnrNivsLLT, 
Wednesday Morning, Oct. 7, 1846. 

Mt vert deab Friends, 

At this moment (for with me it is a little past 
midnight) many of you will, I suppose, be assembled 
together at S. Faults for a Tuesday evening service. A 
bright moon (a day perhaps past the full) has reminded, 
and will no doubt remind you again, on your return home^ 
of him whose kingdom shall 

''stretch from shora to shore. 
Tan moons shall wax and wane no more." 

And in this remembrance^ his messengers^ and among 
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tliese myself (as having been once, and being still, I hope, 
closely connected with yoa)» will have a share. All this 
has joined to tempt me, before lying down to rest^ to 
commence, though at such an unseasonable hour, the letter 
which i have been thinking of to you in the stead of 
my usual quarterly one to your dear pastor. Fancy me 
then some miles from any European, sitting writing in 
firont of a small bungalow, bmlt on an eminence stretching 
out (about twenty miles to the East of Cape Comorin) 
into a fine rolling sea, and on the very point of the shore 
where Xavier, the first European missionary to India, 
made^ I believe, his very first converts among the Paravar 
fiushermen. 

And now in sober daylight let me, in recommencing my 
letter, assure you first of the deeply affectionate interest with 
which I read the reports of New Town, given me quarter 
by quarter by the dear friend who watches for your souls. 
Oh that I were, or might be, a true Epaphras, always 
labouring fervently for you in prayers, that ye might stand 
perfect and complete in all the will of God. I trust I do 
not quite forget you, for as yet I feel as if the tie which 
existed between us were remaining quite tmbroken. Perhaps 
it will only be when I am married to another oongr^ation 
that I shall feel otherwise : but even then, if a larger spirit 
of prayer be givm me, (or, to speak more confidingly in him 
who has said, Ask and it shall be given, when a larger spirit 
of prayer is given me,) I trust I shall find room enough 
in my heart — and what is better, desires and fidth enough — 
for more congregations than one. Meanwhile, whereunto 
we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule. 

It is just a fortnight since I received my last tidings 
of you« Among various noticeSi some of which saddened 
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me, I was much pleased to find that a Juyenile Missionary 
Association had been set on foot, with the express object of 
assisting me in maintaining one or more scholars at some 
of our Madras schools. I accept the office of selecting 
scholars and reporting about them, with the greatest 
pleasure. The enquiries I have made, and the steps I 
have taken, I intend fully to explain to Mr Perry, and will 
therefore leave him to repeat. I will only here, in thanking 
my young contributing friends, remind them affectionately, 
that while they are undertaking the parental charge of one 
or more of their swarthy brethren, feeding, clothing, and 
instructing them, they must not forget that which is by £u: 
the weightiest matter, praying for them. 

I left Madras on the 21st of July; and, travelling 
leisurely, arrived in Tinnevelly on the 14th of August, 
and thanks be to Qod, safe and well« On the way I was 
the guest of many Christian friends, as I may now call 
them, though lately entire strangers; and among these 
were several missionaries of different societies. I met with 
nothing but hospitality and kindness, and saw very much 
to interest and please. During the seven or eight weeks 
that I have been in Tinnevelly, I have been engaged in 
visiting seven out of the ten mission stations of our society 
here, and greatly have I been pleased. Three still remain. 
These visited, it is possible I may remain a few days in the 
province, in order not to miss my very dear friend Mr 
AUnutt, who is now on his way from Madras to Tinnevelly, 
Afterwards, the Lord wiUing, I proceed to the Western 
coast of India. At present I am staying in a friend's very 
small house by the sea side, whither I have run, just for 
two days, to enjoy the fresh breezes, the roaring surf, and 
some delightful quiet, for preparing a few letters for dear 
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EaglaiicL I do not know when ever in mj life I had more 
occaaion to akj, Blesg the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
IB within me bless his holy name. 

Out of the variety of scenes which present themselves 
tor description, I think I cannot do better than select for 
you the first two native congregations with which I 
wordiipped after arriving in Tinnevelly. They were both 
in the district of NoUur, in which the late disturbances 
took place. It will give you some idea of the lack of 
labourers which still exists in one part at least of Tinne- 
velly (that field of India which is better tilled than any 
other), if I mention the dimensions of the Nullur district. 
Although it is only within the last twelve or eighteen 
months that it has been diminished by at least two-thirds, 
it is still about thirty miles long by twenty broad; and 
in this large extent of country there is at present only one 
missionary. Its situation is perhaps as little unfavourable 
to health as that of any mission station in India^ as it lies 
at the foot of the mountains, the Western Ghauts, a splendid 
range, through some of the passes of which, during several 
months of the year, the breezes from the Western coast blow 
with a most delightful freshness. If you can imagine these 
mountains stretching along the West from North to South, 
as far as the eye can reach, and a large plain with I think 
one circular hill breaking the monotony, the whole generally 
bare and brown, but with occasional patches of palmyra plan- 
tations, (topes, as they are called,) you have the Nullur 
district as I saw it about six weeks since. 

Alan-kullam, the first congregation I visited, lies very 
near the small Christian village of Nullur, in which Mr 
SchafiEter the missionary has built his house. The road 
between them mus through a palmyra tope, springing aa 
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usual out of a beayy sandy soil. It was evening when we 
walked there. The village was widely different in ap- 
pearance from any of our English villages: the houses, 
all of red mud, one story high, thatched with the large 
shaggy leaves of the palmyra — dleia as they are called. 
Each house stands in a small inclosure fenced by mud walls 
five or six feet high. These walls form lanes, scarcely more 
than wide enough to allow two persons to pass. Add 
to this description a few trees planted here and there, 
making a little variety from the redness and dustiness of 
the rest of the scene, and you have a good general idea of 
a Tinnevelly village inhabited by shanars. Such was Alan- 
kullam, which, though properly speaking not a Christian 
village, belongs now entirely to the Christian portion of the 
population, 900 out of 1500. It was only lately that the 
Christians became possessed of it. Mr Schaffter finding 
that the owner was willing to sell, and that the only 
obstacle to obtaining possession was the want of sufficient 
funds, and believing that he could carry out his plans for 
the good of the people much more efficiently if they were 
emancipated from subjection to their heathen landlord, 
suggested a plan to his people which seems easily to have 
met with their concurrence. This was simply to sell their 
jewels. You remember how Aaron said to the Israelites, 
** Break off the golden ear-rings which are in the ears of 
your wives, of your sons, and of your daughters, and bring 
them unto me.'' He might have said the same to his 
people had they been Hindoos; for nearly all, men as well 
as women, are fond of adorning themselves with jewels, 
especially ear-rings. But the people of Tinnevelly exceed 
others in their passion for these follies. They prepare their 
poor children's ears before they are a year old^ piercing 
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them and stretcliing them, and loading them with heavy 
leaden ear-rings, till they almost touch the shoulder. 
They are then ready for large golden ear-rings, which are 
purchased and worn as soon as sufficient money can be 
scraped together, and are only parted with at the last 
necessity. I was pleased to find that the good people of 
Alan-kuUam had overcome the deep-rooted native prejudice 
in &vour of these absurd ornaments; and stUl more that 
they had gained, in exchange for them, freedom from the 
petty annoyances of heathen superiors. Their conduct 
reminded me of S. Paul's advice to ^e Corinthians, "Art 
thou called being a servant) care not for it: but if thou 
mayest be free, use it rather." 

It was about twelve months since, or four years after 
these people had placed themselves under Christian instruc- 
tion, that their present church was built. It is neither 
▼ery large nor very handsome; perhaps, however, just so 
much in advance of the habitations of those who worship 
in it, that no one comparing them together can complain, 
''David dwells in a house of cedar, but the ark of Crod 
dwells within curtains;" and consequently, if I may give 
an opinion, exactly what it ought to be. It is about fifty feet 
long by half as many wide; of sun-burnt brick; carefully 
thatched with dleis; the inside neatly whitewashed; with 
a hard mud fioor and small low windows; for the natives 
care little for fresh air, and wood for shutters is expensive. 
The whole cost, I was told, less than J&30. But compare 
this with what I accidentally learned a day or two since 
was the extreme price that the materials of which a poor 
native's house had been constructed would fetch— eighteen* 
pence — and you will perceive at once that this building, 
humble as it may seem to us, must appear in the eyes of the 
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people of Alan-kulliun something more than onr own S. 
Paul's does to you, or even S. Maiy's or King's ChapeL In 
this house of prayer it is that the people meet togeth^ every 
morning about half-past six, a^id every evening about half- 
past seven, for divine service ; a substitute for &mily wor- 
ship, which is a privilege it is almost impossible for these 
young Christians to enjoy, as very few indeed of them 
(excepting children) know how to read. The service, ex- 
cepting when Mr S. is present, is conducted by a catechist; 
to whom, under the missionary, the spiritual charge of the 
village is entrusted. £(e is a native, and his name is 
Muttu-SwamL 

We had scarcely arrived at the door of this little church, 
where we found the catechist and two or three other 
persons waitings before the fii*st notice of evening prayer 
was sounded forth; not by bell, nor by trumpet^ nor by 
voice (as at home, or on board ship, and by Mohammedans), 
but by beating a large kettle-drum, formed out of the lower 
part of the trunk of the palmyra tree, partly hollowed out, 
and with a sheep-skin stretched across. The effect was 
very singular; somewhat exciting, but fiu* from unpleasing 
or indisposing for the service which was to follow. 
Presently the people began to assemble, and the church 
was soon nearly filled. All but Mr S. and myself and a 
young Mend who was with us, seated themselves on the 
ground : the men, who untied and took off their turbans as they 
entered, arranged themselves on one side ; the women, dressed 
as usual in a single long piece of cotton cloth, very in- 
geniously disposed so as to cover the whole body, and with 
its extremity serving as a kind of hood for the head, seated 
themselves on the other; and the school-children were 
placed in front. I do not know/ whether I remarked this 
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eyesung what cm other oocasiotB I hare repeatedly noticed^ 
the great appeatunce of reverence with which many of th^ 
people knelt down immediately upon taking their j^aces, to 
ask ^e divine blessing upon their meeting. The women^ 
generally, almost touched the ground with their heads ad 
they kndt and engaged in prayer. The men, kneeling 
upright^ joined their hands and closed their eyes with the 
simplicity of children; forming a striking contrast with that 
hurried crossing of the hat before the eyes, so dommon in 
our churches at home. Happily, at Alan-kullam manners 
hare not yet arriyed at such a pitch of refinement as to 
make an i^ipeaiance of devotion discreditable. While this 
was going on, and the lamps were being lighted up, I re- 
marked with some curiosity two or three young men stand- 
ing near the door, and in the middle of the church, with long 
palmyra leaves in their hands, on which they were busy 
writing something or other with their iron awl-like pens. 
It Tery soon appeared what they were about — ^taking down 
the names of the persons at service ; for as socm as all were 
arranged, a large ruled sheet of paper, or book (I forget 
whidk)^ i^aa handed up by the catechist to the missionary^ 
oontaining an account of all the members of the con- 
gregation, with the number and dates of their attendances 
at ohurch, and witii the progress (if I remember right) 
they had made in learning th^ lessonfei during the 
previoun month. This Was immediately looked over, the 
names of a few of the ddinquents read, and ^cplanationB 
required. You will perhaps be as much surprised as I was 
at this iqypearanoe of discipline; but a seootid thought^ ho# 
unfikvoorable a i^mptom the neglecting assembling our^ 
selves together is, i^ill convince you how important it ie 
that the missionaryi who can only visit each congregation 
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oocasionally, should administer reproof without delay, and 
have accurate reports on which to ground it* At length 
aenrioe commenced; a Tamil hymn was sung, and all seemed 
%o join heartily in it. Then the 12th chapter of Hebrews 
was read, and an exposition given of the former part of it-^ 
not such an exposition as you would hear from an English 
pulpit, but something in character between this and the 
afternoon catechising we used to have in New Town. 
After each few sentences, several questions were rapidly 
asked in succession about the purport of them; and all — 
as many at least as could comprehend the question, and 
pleased — answered. There was thus the less fear either of 
their misunderstanding the preacher's meaning, or of their 
attention flagging. 

The exposition ended, Mr Schaffler kindly gave me an 
opportunity of saying a few words to the people. As I was 
obliged to make use of him as an interpreter, by which 
much time was lost, they were necessarily very few, and 
hardly worth repeating. You will easily believe me that I 
was sincere in expressing my gratification in seeing (and for 
the first time in my life too) a considerable body of Hindoos 
met together for Christian worship in one of their own 
aimple houses of prayer; and these so lately — only five years 
since— only just at the time when S. Paul's church began to 
be built^ all heathen and devil-worshippers. I reminded 
them of Qod's distinguishing goodness to them, and the 
gratitude due to him; and the gratitude, too, which they 
owed, under him, to the Christians of England, whose hearts 
had been stirred up to care for their previously sad condi- 
tion. There had been much in the internal appearance of 
their little place of worship, which had reminded me of our 
•ohool-room, where, before I left;, two quarterly missionaiy 
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meetiDgs had been already held; and I told theln this, de- 
Bcrilnng the meetings, the interest taken in the reports 
receiyed from time to time about the progress of the Crospel 
among the heathen, and the prayers which I had reason to 
believe were continually offered up for a bletfsing upon 
mission work; calling, too, upon them to join in these 
prayers themselves; and, meanwhile, not to forget those 
Christian congregations and individuals who had remem* 
bered them when &r off from Christ, and through whose 
instrumentality they had been brought to the knowledge of 
his salfation. And so, my dear friends, you are known by 
report to the people of Alan-kullam, just as they are known 
to you ; and thus, although it is too much to expect that the 
name of New Town, Barnwell, however likely to be long 
remembered by the writer, because dear to him, will be 
remembered by many, or perhaps by any here; I cannot but 
hope that at least some (say, some pious palmyra-climber, 
or some old widow, or some child perhaps, whose heart has 
been touched by the grace of Qod) may occasionally, while 
thankfully recounting and rejoicing in his or her privileges 
as a Christian, be reminded of those through whose mercy 
they have themselves obtained mercy; and then, perhaps, 
a prayer may rise for the Christians in that &r distant land, 
and a prayer, too, for that congregation About which the 
padre, who could not speak Tamil, told them, and the 
name of which we have forgotten, but which thou, O Lord, 
rememberest. Whether or not I am right in hoping this, 
we shall see, my dear friends, in that day, when every hearty 
love-stirred effort for Christ, his people, and his Qospel, 
however small and dei|>ised— na broken, ill-constructed prayer, 
or a single copper in the ooUeoting-boz — will be neither 
'unnoticed nor unapproved 
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I have been so long upon the description of our meet- 
ing at Alan-kuUam, that I must only say aboat it more, 
that we concluded with prayer, and with singing a Tamil 
stanza, about the same in meaning with our ordinary dox- 
ology. After a brief silence the men tied on their tur- 
bans, the women re-arranged their cloths and settled their 
in&nts on their hips, the school-children made their salaam, 
L e, touched their foreheads and made a bow, saying, ^Ay-« 
salaam," "We wish you peace, teacher;" and so all de- 
parted. We then walked home and prepared for an eariy 
rising the next morning, to start upon our tour of five or 
six days in some of the more distant villages of the 
district 

Those which Mr Schafiler made choice of to shew me, 
were the villages which had placed themselves under Chris- 
tian instruction about eighteen months since, and against 
which the attempts of the heathen had been almost exclu* 
sively directed in the late outbreak. We reached the first 
of them about nine o'clock in the morning, after rather a 
hot journey, through sandy plains, fields of yellow-flowered 
cotton-plants, and palmyra topes. The name of the village 
was Avidefi-nadan-ur; so called from one of their great 
men, whose name had, in its turn, been borrowed from one 
of their goddesses, or female demons. It is prettily situated, 
about ten or twelve miles from the foot of the mountains, 
with many palmyra and other trees rising in and around it. 
The houses were like those described before, only a little 
more irr^ularly disposed; and there was no church— a shed 
only of palmyra leaves, which, and our meeting in it^ I will 
defer the description o( until I have told you all I have 
been able to learn about the late movements, religioas and 
otherwise, in this part of the Nulkir district. 
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' ' It is now, u Mr SdiaAer told me, aboat twenty yean 
ago that the Qodpel began to be preached in the neigh- 
bonihood. But it was only a Yeiy occasional yisit (once a 
yvar, perikaps, or even lees frequently) that could be paid by 
the misnonaries settled in Tinnerelly. In this lack, how* 
eyoTy of more suitable laboureis, an attempt was made to 
diffuse the knowledge of OhriBt by the employment of two 
men-^jnlgrims^ as they were called — who went about from 
place to place distributing religious tracts, and oonreraingy 
according to the wisd<Hn and grace given to them, about the 
fc^y of heathenism and the blessingB of Christianity; and 
not altogether in vain, as proved by the single instance of a 
oateohist whom I met a day or two after the visit in ques* 
tion, and who had received his first serious impressions 
through one of these pilgiims' tracts. Besides this means, 
the intercourse maintained by the heathen of the district, 
through marriage connexions and otherwise, with villages 
where Christian congregations had been formed; and still 
more^ the settlement of a few Christian fiunilies here and 
there in the very midst of them; helped forward a gradual 
diffusion of Gospel light. A willingness was from time to 
time expressed by many individuals in different villages to 
put themselves tmder Christian instruction; but on each 
occasion, in consequence of opposition from their littU great 
men, it subsided and came to nothing. Acts of oppressioui 
and if we may reason from cases in other parts of Tinne- 
veDy, artifices of all kinds^ would be made use of to keep 
these poor men in soul-destroying error. A wealthy hea- 
then (to give one example of native cunning) has not un- 
frequently been known to pay a visit of compliment to the 
missionary; who, though suspicious of his motives, has 
not at the time been able to divine them; and has only 
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disooreredy when too late, tliat the heathen has, immediately 
upon his return home, called together some of his depen« 
dents whom he has suspected of a wish to become Christiana, 
and told them, on the strength of his half-hour spent with 
the missionary, ^uid in the true spirit of Satan the liar and 
the murderer, that he has been speaking to the padre 
about them and their wishes, and that it is all in vain for 
them to attempt changing their vethum; th^ padre has 
heard all about them, and won't receive them if they go 
ai^d ask him. Through some such artifice, I suppose, and 
many others, no doubt — all, too, supported, when required^ 
by threats and violence — ^the Gospel was long unable to gain 
an entrance into the district in question; not, indeed, until 
after some twenty years, or about eighteen months since. 
The first signs of an opening door were in the village I have 
just spoken of, Avidei-nadan-ur. The son of the merasdar 
of this place, accompanied by several of its inhabitants, 
waited one day upon Mr Schafiier, stating their wish to 
become Christians, and begging him to send a catechist to 
live amongst them. As Mr S. had already experienced 
many disappointments, and was concerned about the ex- 
pense the society would be put to, if, after sending cate- 
chists and building churches and schools, the people should 
prove fickle and turn back, he hesitated. But the merasdar's 
son was urgent; and as he willingly gave a note promising 
to refund all expenses in case of a relapse, hesitation at 
length seemed foolish and wrong. His wishes were acceded 
to; a catechist was sent to the village; the names of several 
fiimilies, increased soon after to sixty, and afterwards to 
ninety, were enrolled in the list of candidates for baptism. 
The merasdar's son directly caused a shed to be constructed 
to serve for public worship until a church could be built; 
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and striking down witfi his own foot the pey^ or idol* whioh 
stood in the devil-temple, gave the place itself oyer to the 
mission for a school-house. The old merasdar himself hdd 
back, though he was not altogether unfEtvourable to the 
movement When he was pressed on the subject he nsed to 
sajy ''Let me wait, let me wait; when the sheep are all 
gone, then will be the time for the shepherd to follow/* For 
a moment^ however, let me break the thread of my story to 
set 70a right about the merasdar and the pey-ooil ; for I am 
sore you have formed wrong conceptions of them. The 
merssdar you are picturing to yourself as richly clothed, say 
in silks and diamonds, riding on an elephant, perhaps; 
the temple, as something at least equal to a college-chapeL 
No such thing : picture to yourself a hut of red mud and 
palmyra leaves, about twelve feet by six; such is. the devil- 
temple. Add to it a red clay tapering pillar, three or four 
feet high, and you have the pey; such an one at least as is 
still to be seen standing under one of the green trees of 
Avidei-nadan-ur, and still reverenced by the heathen there. 
Then fiuicy an old man dressed as scantily as most of the 
poorer heathen are, with a handkerchief for a turban, sitting 
with two or three like him, on I suppose one of the palmyra 
trees blown down in the hurricane of December last; con- 
Tersing, too, in a loud angry tone (for alas! he has become 
A bitter opponent of the truth), and you have the merasdar — 
a man who, however mean in appearance, has nevertheless, 
through his official connexion with the heathen underlings 
of our English courts of revenue and jnstioe, the power of 
most materially influencing for weal or for woe more than 
A thousand of his fellow-men. 

To return, however, to my story. The merasdar's son 
for some time attended most diligently to the catechist's 
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inBtanotions, and matii^rd altog^^ irent on well; so well, 
indeed, that Tillage alter Tillage in the neighbourhood, an 
example having been set and the ice broken, applied to Mr 
Schafiter, and were succeesively received. In ahott, many 
thousands were so &r joined to the outward Church as by 
their neighbours to be considered Christians. 

But this prosperous state of things could not contintxe 
long. For in the first place, the secession ot so large it 
number from heathenism diminished the tetnple and pey-coil 
fees, and endangered the craft of the brahmins, conjurors, 
and devil-Klancers. And secondly, as those under Christian 
instruction could not contract maniages with the heathen, 
the latter experienced so much more trouble and inconre^ 
nience than usual in making matrimc^ual arrangements for 
their sons and daughters, as to cause an irritation &r greater 
than can be conceived by any but t^ode who have lived in 
this country, and learned what immense importance tiie 
natives, even the lowest, attach to the observance of certain 
arbitrary rules in the choice of marriage partners. I^ then^ 
in addition to these fiunily and pecuniary annoyances, the 
old grudge (as old as Paradise and the cunie upon the ser* 
pent) of the children of the evil one against the children of 
God be taken into account, persecution Will appear less Bur» 
prising than its absence. 

The principal agent in bringing it about seenid to have 
been a leading man of the shanars or palmyra-cultivating 
and climbing caste, of the name of Ald-gdpd-ndderiy and of 
the village of Lutch^mey^ur; a clever man, eloquent in hit 
way, and reputed to be a very great conjuror. (It was he 
about whose capture in Madras you must have heard frond 
one of my letters.) A plot was formed by him and others; 
at the bottom of which, but keepng in the background, 
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there are said to have been a large number of brabmins. 
These members of that widely-spread family, who, as you 
know, are at once the nobility and the priesthood of this 
country, live in a village of their own, called Kud-dyam; 
one highly superior, and quite of a different character from 
those I have described, and situated in a very lovely valley 
immediately at the foot of the mountains. We visited this 
place while in the di^trict^ for the purpose of examining a 
school still supported in it by our society, the only trace 
remaining of any missionary work having been undertaken 
there; for though some years since there was a small Chris- 
tian congregation, the incessant annoyance it met with occa- 
sioned at length its entire dispersion. We saw these same 
brahmins, and they saw us, and knew very well who we 
were. We met^ however, with almost as many bows and 
smiles from them as if we had been the best friends in the 
world. But it is only fair to say, that their share in the 
conspiracy, and their having laid a tax upon a piece of rice- 
ground rented from them, in anticipation of having to pay 
the ex]>enses of legal proceedings in consequence, have never 
been fully proved against them. 

It was at the beginning of November last that the 
plans of these conspirators were thought to be sufficiently 
ripe. They openly assembled large bodies of men, and 
inarched with them upon the Christian villages; at first 
suddenly, but afterwardff, for some reason I never learned, 
halting as they approached each village, sounding a large 
horn, and giving notice that they would enter at such or 
such an hour. When they entered, they plundered the 
Christians' houses, breaking down those which the inhabit^ 
ants would not open to them; allowing, however, all who 
w^*e willing tQ rub consecrated ashes on their foreheads, 
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which was tantamoiint to XBnoanciiig the fidth, to pass un- 
injured. At the first outbreak, serious yiolence does not 
seem to have been contemplated. Their intention was rather, 
by making a formidable array, to fiighten back into hea- 
thenism their poor Christ-seeking neighbours. The truth is^ 
their leaders were themselves too much afraid of the strong 
arm of the law, cold-blooded to meditate more. But^ as is 
not unusual in such cases, the mob becoming iiritated by 
the opposition they met with, and bold in the conaciousnesB 
of their numbers (more than three thousand were assembled 
at one time), soon became too headstrong for their leaders to 
restrain. These veiy soon after cautiously absconded; and 
the mob, now left to themselTes, went on to commit many 
very serious acts of violence. One poor young man, whom 
I met at Kud-dyam, the assistant catechist or reader of 
Pulanavur, was seized by some of the crowd, loaded with 
lice, hurried off with violence to Kud-dyam, and 
before the tasildar, a native magistrate — ^taken, as they 
in the act of stealing rice. The tasildar, however, perceived 
at once the fstlseness of the charge, and ordered his instant 
release; but meanwhile his fiunily, all unprotected, and in a 
village full of enemies, had met with treatment of the moat 
cruel and insulting kind. And this was not a single in« 
stance. Avidei-nadan-ur was among those attacked by the 
mob; there, the head catechist of the district, Jacob, a truly 
good and valuable man, met with a very narrow escape, in 
all probability of his life, as the heathen were peculiarly 
inveterate against him. He took refuge in the house of one 
of the Christians; and in this way, though it was very soon 
surrounded, he gained sufficient time to disguise himself 
and so, by God's blessing, happily escaped uninjured. Upon 
the third or fourth day of the disturbanoesf, it was reported 
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at Nollur that the crowd, which was continuallj increasing^ 
was on its way to the missionary's house, which the heathen 
were detennined to plunder. Upon this the Christian peo- 
ple of Alan-kullam assembled in all their force, armed with 
all the native weapons they could muster, and stationed 
themselTes in the mission compound or premises, to which 
most who had escaped were running for protection from all 
tka plundered villages. Mr SchaSter was absent about 
twenty miles o£^ at Palamcotta, where he had gone to 
procure the assistance of the collector, the governor of the 
province, as we might almost call him. But meanwhile it 
was no easy task for Mrs Schaffter, as the minds of the 
people about became more and more excited by the sight of 
their brethren flocking in, some naked and some wounded, 
to prevent them rushing off to oppose force to force. At 
one time, nothing but her threatening, in her husband's 
name, and in a determined manner, that the first person 
who left should be inunediately put out of the congregation, 
could at all restrain them; and on a report reaching the 
place that Jacob was in danger, at once the whole body 
rushed off to hi$ rescue. Happily they met him on the way 
safe and sound. Soon afterwards, if I remember right, they 
fell in with the collector, who was proceediDg himself to 
pat down the mob; and with him and other Christians who 
joined them by the way, they proceeded to Kud-dyam. 
The mere appearance of the collector at the head-quarters 
of the disturbances, put them down almost in a moment. 
Many of the ringleaders were seized and committed for triaL 
Alsrgapa-naden was obliged to fly to Madras, where, after 
eluding tiie -police for some time, he was captured and 
bnmgfat down to Tinnevelly in irona 

For a mcmient before I go on, let me say, in behalf of 
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our A]aii-kullam frieado. Do not be hmh in judging from 
their conduct under these trying circumstances, that they 
have nothing of the mind of their Master. Bemember Jamee 
and the amiable John asking, *^ Iiord, shall we call down fire 
from heaven?" and Peter, <<Lord> ahaU we smite with the 
sword?" If these three, the chosen of the chosen, were, after 
three years closely following Jesus, so backward in learn- 
ing the true spirit of his Oospel, is it reasonable to expect 
greater proficiency in those who were heathen almost yes^ 
terday? This may appear special pleading; but for special 
pleading in behalf of weak Christians, I can furnish an ex* 
ample which you at leajst will not blame me for copying. 
Who was it that pleaded for James and John and Peter, 
and the others who had just been quarrelling which should 
be the greatest, and who were just about to forsake him, 
"Father, I have manifested thy name unto them; and they 
ftave kept thy word^' ? 

Be all this, however, as it may, the trial of their faith 
and patience seemed to have come to an end, when the ring- 
leaders were captured. Everywhere, too, throughout the dis* 
trict, the new comers-over to Christianity appeared to be 
standing firm. But a severer, though at first sight I^b formi- 
dable, trial was at hand. When the prisoners were brought 
forward for examination, the greater number of them were 
acquitted. One very probable reason of this was, that the 
witnesses against the prisoners invaUdated their own testi- 
mony, by laying themselves open to the charge of exaggera- 
tion and colouring of fiicts. Alas ! the heathen of Tinnevelly 
can see no loveliness at all in truth : and the Christiana of 
Tinnevelly have, on conversion, so many crooked twists in 
their consciences to get untwisted, that if I had to choose 
between the word of a new convert and the word of a child 
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in S. PaoFs Infiuit School^ I think that howeyer really con- 
verted I mig^t believe the Hindoo to be, I should prefer the 
latter. But another and perhaps the principal reason of 
these acquittals has been, that the courts of justice and reve* 
nne are crowded with heathen officials. An enquiry into the 
number of Protestant native Christians employed in these 
oonrts was very lately set on foot, at the suggestion, I fear, 
of an enemy, who expected, I suppose, that the collector, 
who is a truly pious man, would be found, in dbtributing 
situations, to have been partial towards the Christians. The 
result) however, of the enquiry was, that in the whole pro- 
vince of Tinnevelly, only thirteen were employed. And 
what were their employmeots? One was a writer, and 
twelve were sweepers. With the exception of two Protestant 
East Indian writers, Roman Catholics and Mohammedans 
and idolaters (but principally the last) have the other hun- 
dreds, or perhaps thousands, of situations. Four English 
gentlemen preside, indeed, over these ; but as they are neces- 
sarily only imperfectly acquainted with the language of the 
conntiy, you can well imagine with what ease the underlings 
can affect each case as it passes upwards through their 
hands ; and as in these trials the question was one of Chris- 
tianity and heathenism, I need not say in what direction 
their influence was exerted. Over and above all this, be- 
yond any doubt, bribery was extensively practised ; and in 
what light Hindoo officials regard bribery, let what one of 
themselves said with much self-complacency to a friend from 
whose house I came to this place prove, "I never take bribes 
in an unjust case^" This he seemed to consider the very 
extreme of judicial purity. Oh ! my friends, when men 
change the truth of God into a lie, and worship the creature 
in the place of the Creator, see how their foolish hearts 
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become darkened. By fiiToar and bribery it thus came to 
pass that very many of the delinquents escaped : and this 
was not all ; those who were brought in by the English judge 
as guilty had their sentences referred to a higher court in 
Madras for confirmation. This, I believet, though I never got 
any very certain information upon the subject, was in conser 
quence of the obstinacy of a native judge, an assessor of the 
English judge, who, as each case was tried, made a point of 
afiSrming it as his opinion that the evidence against the prison- 
ers was inconclusive. And what has been the consequence 
of this appeal to the Sudra court at Madras ? With the ex- 
ception of two or three of the cases, about which the three 
judges of the court are still disputing among themselves, all 
have been dismissed : the supposed reason I will not mention. 
Tlus then is the great trial to which the new comers-over 
to Christianity in the Nullur district are exposed. They have 
been plundered openly in the feuce of day, have had their 
houses destroyed, their persons inji^ed, their domestic feel- 
ings violated by the most cruel outrages; and when ihej 
look to the professedly Christian government over them, 
they find no redress, no hope of protection for the future. 
The consequence has been, a very considerable declension — 
apostasy I had almost said. In one village which we visited, 
all but two or three families, including its two merasdars, 
had offered to place themselves under Christian instruction. 
On the release of Ala-gapa-naden, all but seven or eight went 
back; and these are under such a dread of persecution, that 
on our arrival there, it was with difficulty, only in &ct after 
repeated beatings of the church drum, and visits of the cate- 
chist to the houses, that we could muster a congregation of 
six or seven women. And at Avidei-nadan-ur, forty out of 
ninety &milies returned to heathenism, and among them the 
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merasdar^f son, the very man to whose willingnesB to become 
a Christian the oommenoement of the whole moyement 
seems, in Qod's mysterious arrangement^ to have been attri* 
bntablei Bnt I must proceed to speak about our visit to 
this place. I had heard about it in Madras, from a letter of 
Mr Schafiter. Its poor Christians had been exceedingly ter- 
rified by the threats of Ala-gapa-naden, who, after his release, 
had been marching through the village, carrying a bag of 
ashes; boasting, I suppose, that in a short time every fore- 
head in the place would be besmeared with them. The hea- 
then, too, had been excited, and for three days refused the 
Christians the liberty of drawing water from a well which 
they had used for twenty years. Upon this they hastened 
oft, like children to a father, to the good missionary at Nul- 
lur. ^Oh!" he said, '^you may easily escape aU this perse* 
cution; you have nothing to do but to return to heathen- 
ism." '^ Ahl" answered one in the name of the rest, ''let 
us first die at your feef ''Well then," said the missionaiy, 
''go back to your village, and draw your water in the name 
of the Lord" I was much interested by this little anecdote; 
and hearing that a hundred rupees were wanted, in addi- 
tion to a hundred rupees which the people themselves had 
given or were to give, half in money and half in work, for 
the building of a church, I was only too glad to allot that 
snm out of some money a friend in England had generously 
placed at my disposal for missionary purposes. 

I was a little disappointed, however, to find that the 
church had not been commenced. The old heathen merasdar 
had appealed to the acting collector to prevent it, and the 
question was still undecided when we arrived at the village. 
We found, however, the shed I mentioned before standing. 
It was spacious, but of very rude construction; covered 
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above and at the sides with palmjrra leaves, which however 
in some places were not close enough to keep out the sun. 
But I have seldom witnessed a more pleasing sight than the 
congregation which the church drum speedily gathered into 
it; so simple and so lively and earnest they seemed to be, 
though not one of them was a baptized person, with the 
exception of Matthew the schoolmaster, who was acting as 
catechist. After a hymn had been sung, Mr Schafiler gave 
them an address, similar in style to the one described before, 
bagging them not to be discouraged about the delay in com- 
mencing the church, and directing them to look and to pray 
to God, who had all hearts and all events at his disposal. 
This over, an examination into the extent of their religious 
knowledge began, and one of a very novel kind. What 
would you think, if some day in your church, one of your 
ministers were to call upon some able-bodied man to repeat 
the Lord's Prayer; and when he had gone through half of it^ 
to give the rest of the task to some venerable grey-beard, or 
to some wife with a child at the breast ? But this was the 
plan at Avidei-nadan-ur, and a veiy needful one with per- 
sons who had until very lately been all their lives heathen, 
however strange it may appear to us who were taught to 
pray the prayer on our mothers' knees. It was an interest- 
ing sights and the thought of it recalled to my mind those 
words of our blessed Lord, which we too often sadly foiget, 
** Except ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven." The Lord's Prayer being lesson 
No. 1, was tolerably familiar to aU who were tried. Then 
came the Creed, in which there was more stumbling. The 
Ten Commandments still fewer were familiar with; and 
by only two or three who were rapidly becoming poa- 
sessed of sufficient knowledge for baptism, the words of 
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the institation of that sacrament could be repeated with 
accuracy* The examination concluded, a simple and very 
pleasing exposition was given, still in the catechetical styles 
of the first clause of the Lord's Prayer, which, as far as I 
remember, was attentively heard and intelligently responded 
to. Then Mr Schaffter introduced me, and asked me to give 
thCTi a few words; which, with his help when at a push, I 
attempted to do in TamiL If I spoke to you in English, I 
said, woxdd you understand me ) But I can scarcely speak to 
you at all in your own language. There is a time coming, 
however, when we shall all speak one tongue : I mean, when 
the great multitude which no man can number, of all nations 
and tongues, shall stand before the throne, and when with 
one voice they shall glorify God and the Lamb. But who 
are they that shall stand there ? The word of God, in the 
same passage^ tells us about them, that they have come out 
of great tribulation. But is this all ? Will the persecution 
yon have endured save your souls? No; you must have the 
second mark as well; you must have washed your robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Then 
will you stand before his throne day and night. This, 
or something very like it^ was the first simple testimony 
about his faithfulness and his salvation that I have been 
able to deliver in a strange tongue and in the great congre- 
gation. I give it you with all its meagreness : let me beg of 
you, in return, to give me your prayers, that the Spirit who 
taught the apostles on the day of Pentecost miraculously^ 
would teach me in the use of means, giving me the gift of a 
Tamil tongue, and directing all my teaching and preaching 
into 1^1 exact accordance with those concluding verses of the 
7th of Revelation, so godly and so comforting, which have 
formed the bulk of my first feeble essay. I will now only 
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add about our service, that it was concluded with prayer, 
somewhere about twelve o'clock; after which we break&sted. 
Then followed a walk in the village to the well, and to the 
old pey-coU ; and then an examination of the children of the 
school; and then, as the sun was about settings we started 
off to another village. It was a delightful day; and not the 
less so from my receiving, by a special messenger of thirty 
miles, one of those drops of cold water to a thirsty soul, to 
which the word of God compares (and with how much jus- 
tice !) good news from one's own &iT fax off country. 

And now, my dear friends, let me conclude my veiy 
long letter with a few remarks, which, by the blessing of 
him who has promised his Son the heathen for his inherit- 
ance, may stir you up to prayer for the accomplishment of 
this promise. It is for prayer only I ask, I mean for 
hearty, humble, believing, importunate prayer; for if you 
give this, you will refuse nothing elsa You must have first 
given your hearts to the Lord, or you will not care that 
his kingdom may come; and when this has been done, your 
money and time will be given to him; and hard as the strug- 
gle may prove, your sons and your brothers too will not be 
withholden from him, when his providence points to the sacri- 
fice. Pray then, my firiends, for a blessing on the work of 
missions and those engaged in it^ and for more to engage in it. 

For a blessing on the work! Oh, look at Tinnevelly, 
that favoured field of mission labour, and count the numbers 
of the different religious sects in it. You will find 45,000 
Protestant Christians indeed — God be praised—- and 30,000 
Boman Catholics: but you must add these sums together, 
and then add a million, before you have the number of 
heathen and Mohammedans. And this ia in TinneveUy* 
What must be the proportion between Satan'a ibUawen and 
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the followers of Christ in India at large t And yet in India 
the pore €k)6pel has been preached for nearly a century and 
a hal£ I hare mentioned in the coarse of my letter a few of 
the outward obstacles to its progresa Let what I have said 
serve to direct your prayers. Hemember the poor awakened 
souls, who are desiring to turn to Christ, but who are fright- 
ened back by the roaring Uon. Whil^ you watch against 
this enemy yourselves, and resist him stedfast in the faith, 
know or remember, as S. Peter says, " that the same afflic- 
tions are accomplished in your brethren that are in the 
worid." I would commend these weak lambs to those espe- 
cially amongst you who are fearing the reproach and the 
revilings of men. The same Lord can strengthen you both. 
Then remember the persecutors of Christ's infant churches, 
and pray for them. With what interest it was that I heard 
in the village next to Avidei-nadan-ur, the missionary beg- 
ging his people to pray for their chief enemy, Ala-gapa-naden, 
so that from a Saul he might be changed into a Paul. I 
have not the least doubt that this truly Christian advice 
met with a response in the hearts of many. Join your pray- 
ers to theirs. Then remember our rulers and magistrates, 
those of India especially; and pray that they may have grace 
given them ''to execute justice and to maintain truth,** so 
that the churches may have rest and be edified, and walking 
in the fear of the Lord and comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
be multiplied. Then, too, while you pray that every 
obstacle may be removed, remember the real and the great 
obstacle, the same everywhere, the obstinacy of man's old 
carnal nature; and ask that the Spirit, who alone can change 
it, and give a heart enridied with every grace instead, may 
be abundantly poured out upon us from on high. Oh ! it is 
we want mosi If we had this, how soon would the 
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'wilderness become a findtfol field. I have given you some 
idea of what our poor Hindoo brethren ara Many, many, 
I trust, will be found Chnst's own at tlie day of his appear- 
ing; but still, how low in their moral standard are they, 
how weak in knowledge and in graoe^ what mere babes in 
Christy barely resembling the Lord's disciples even as repre- 
sented in the Ckwpels. But with the Spirit poured out 
largely upon them from on high, what should forbid their 
being disciples of the standard of those we read of in the 
Acts; bold, truthful, lovjng, grown up into Christ in all 
things ; known of all men to be his ; endued with power to 
dispense the treasures of the Oospel to the heathen around 
them, and then to cany it forth into other provinces of 
India, yea, to the uttermost parts of the earth) 

Next pray, my dear friends, for those already engaged in 
the work. And here do not think of the privations and the 
hardships of missionaries. We in India have none, except* 
ing perhaps the trial of failing health, which is sometimes 
very keenly felt by those who are married and have families. 
Our missionary brethren in North America and East A&ica 
are, in privation and self-denial, missionaries indeed. We 
here are not : we live in a fat and plentiful and luxurious 
land; and the only self-denial I at least have been called to, 
has been voluntary, has been that I might not be ensnared, 
and after having preached to others, be myself a cast-away. 
But trials missionaries even in India have. When Ood 
withholds success, as he does sometimes for years, there is 
the temptation to despondency. When he gives it and it 
becomes known, and when the instrument he may have used 
is spoken of, admired, and praised in the churches for his 
zeal, self-devotion, faith; then arises a fearful temptation to 
self-complacencyi pride, conceit; fearful, I say, for God, 
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even our merciful tender Qod, will not endure these sinsy 
and least of all in hiB children; and rather than allow thes^ 
will dash them davto, to the ground and let them lie there, 
mourning their broken bones with David, and weeping bit- 
terly £ar their pride with Peter. Pray, then, on our behalf 
for patience^ for zeal, for fidth, for quiet waiting upon God, 
for watchfulnesfl^ for the deepest humility. And then add to 
thifl^ that our souls may daily rejoice in the Lord Jesus, 
and may grow in the knowledge and experience of his un- 
searchable riches. 

I will here just add, that an honoured missionary Mend, 
of much experience, has more than once told me that it was 
his firm belief that the spirits of darkness had more power, 
and that their assaults on the people of Christ were more 
fioarfhl, in India and other heathen lands, than in Christian 
countries. My own experience of nine months only, is too 
short either to weaken or confirm this testimony : but bear 
it in mind, my dear firiends ; for, short a time as I have been 
here^ I can still say this, that though I hxunbly adore my 
Qod and Saviour for his having guided me to this land, and 
for having comforted and blessed me in it^ I have learned 
since my arrival, that if I would be kept from fidling^ 
be kept firom disgracing my Christian profession, my office 
as a minister, and my calling as a missionary, I must beg 
the prayers of Christian finends, and look up myself to the 
one great Intercessor with an earnestness to which in for- 
mer days I was a stranger. 

Lastly, pray for more to engage in this blessed work. 
^ The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few.'* 
How true 1 how true ! It is so in dear England; how much 
more in India. To say nothing of the want of ordained 
European labourers, which is the more common complaint^ 
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I had no idea, before doming here, bow sad a want tbere 
was even of native labourers to dll only the inferior offices 
in this infant ohnrch. I have sat by a missionary for an 
hour nearly, while he has been consulting with his head 
oatechist, devising all manner of removals of his catechists 
and readers from this village to that, to contrive if possible 
the supplying three villages which had lately offered them- 
selves for Christian instruction. He was quite perplexed ; 
and this was no unusual junctura Men (and upright men 
for Hindoos) who would teach for the money, could be found 
easily; but men of God, sufficiently or even barely qualified 
to teach, were not to be had, high or low. And was he to 
leave the poor creatures in their heathenism to die ? I had 
only one word for him, when he turned to me, " Pray ye 
the Lord of the harvest." My dear friends, Pray ye the 
Lord of the ha/rveet. Oh, it is his work; it is not ours. 
What a plea is this to carry to his throne of grace 1 I can- 
not refrain, although it will be adding one more piece of 
^;otism to the hundreds of this letter, mentioning as encou- 
raging to prayer on this pointy that just about two years 
since, when my own mind was being moved towards the 
missionary field of labour, it was my turn to give, one 
Tuesday evening, a short missionary lecture from 8. Pauril 
reading-desk, when I remember very well that I pressed upon 
you the duty of praying the Lord of the harvest. I asked! 
you to let the constant sight of the gownsmen in your own* 
streets, whose hearts only needed to be stifficiently touched 
by divine grace to be inclined to the work, remind yon eon- 
tinually of the duty. I menticmed to you the establishment 
of private meetingB in the Universily, term by term, for the 
fmipose of es:citing a missionary spirit; and I affirmed it asf 
my impression, that many of the jouBfj&t elei^ of our 
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chmcb were only kept back from the work by the fear of 
caosiiig a painful struggle in hearts very dear to them. So 
I said; and I called upon you to help by prayer. And so 
you listened; and I am sure, though you may have now 
forgotten it, some of you did pray as I asked. Thank 
Grod, you have had some little fruit of your prayers. Let 
this encourage you to ask on. 

And now, my dear friends, &rewell for the present. I 
do not meditate writing again, at least for some time; but if 
permitted to write quarterly to your dear pastor, you will 
oontinuaUy hear of me. May the Ix)rd bless you and keep you 
alL May he bless your dear ministers in their souls and in 
their families and in their work. May he bless them as they 
toil for you in secret, praying for you, and preparing for you 
words of exhortation. May he bless them in visiting from 
house to house; giving them everywhere an open door, and 
seal and energy and faithfulness. May he bless them and 
strengthen them when they stand up to preach the good 
tidings of salvation by Christ crucified, and accompany their 
word by his Spirit, and convert and restore and edify you. 
Join in this prayer, my friends, heartily and continually. 
And then may God bless you as a people, in your own dwell* 
ings and wherever you meet in the name of our common, 
Lord, in his house and at his table, in your cottage meet- 
ings and in your missionary meetings. May he bless espe- 
cially the communicants among you, increase their num^ 
ber, and make Christ very precious to them alL May he 
bless your schools, 8un<fey and weekly, of boys and of 
girls and of in&nts; and give all those who labour in them 
m rich reward in their own souls. May he bless your district 
Tutors in their labours of love^ and visit their souls, both in 
heaHh and in siokness, with the fulness and the joy of his 
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salvatioiL May he bless young and old; may he comfort the 
sick and the afflicted, and plentifully provide for the poor, 
blessing the works of their hands, and enriching them with 
the riches of Christ. May he confirm the strong, encourage 
the feeble-minded, bring back the wandering, raise up those 
that fall, and finally beat down Satan under the feet of all 
of you. Amen. The Lord do all this and much more, for the 
Redeemer's sake and for the Redeemer's glory. Such is the 
wish, and may such be the very firequent and the very ferrent 
prayer of 

Your truly affectionate friend, 

T. G. Kaoland. 

During the same tour Mr Bagland wrote the fol- 
lowing interesting letter to two of his old college 
friends. 

DOBHAVUB, TlHZrXWLLT, 

My deab p. R and mr deab R G., 

As I received your kind scrape on the same sheet of 
paper (and thank you veiy much for them and the affec- 
tionate expressions in them), you won't^ you can't blame me 
for sending you a joint scrap, and sending it open to my 
dear Mends at Richmond. I have been one of the happiest 
men on the &ce of the earth for the last eight days, enjoy- 
ing the society of one of the most hearty and devoted ser- 
vants of Christ and most affectionate of Mends that England 
ever sent out^ dear Allnutt We parted last night, and so 
unmizedly happy had our intercourse every day been, and 
so much was I afraid that human frailly and feebleness 
would bring about some change before we separated, that 
the separation was almost a relief Last night we saidit 
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good bye. I left him in Palamcotta to study Tamil, and 
perhaps to take charge of the seminary there, and started 
towards the place from which I am writing, Dohnavur, a 
beautiful spot in the south-west comer of Tinneyelly, 
dose (that is on mountain scenery scale) to the last high 
rock of the Ghaut range, nautically called Cape Comorin, 
though several miles distant from the actual cape, which lies 
low, and is not yidble six or seven miles on the sea. This 
18 the tenth and the last I have visited of the Tinnevelly 
Church Mission stations ; districts rather. In three or four 
days I expect to turn the Ghauts, to proceed then north-* 
wards through our stations on the western coast as £Eur as 
Trichur ; then to cut across the peninsula to Madras. All 
this, however, if the Lord will, and I live. What I shall 
have to do when I visit Madras, I can only guess. For 
want of anything better, I must tell you something about 
the peculiar superstitions of Tinnevelly. The brahminical 
system is in this province comparatively a new and not a 
very popular religion. The deities principally worshipped 
are local, certain supposed evil spirits worshipped through 
fear, confessedly, I believe, without the hope of a single 
benefit accruing, excepting the averting evil influences. 
These spirits are of three classes. The name of the highest 
I have forgotten. The second are called /Sb</Aan«, a strange 
coincidence of name, if it be a simple coincidence. The 
third are peys, thought to be servants of the second class. 
Besides these, there are female evil spirits, called Ummals. 
One of these has a small temple close to the house of the 
miasionaiy at Satthankullam (Satthan*s bank). While stay- 
ing there, I have frequently heard, late in the evening, 
about 11 o'clock, a rude shout issue from it^ announcing 
the oondnsion of their night service. When at Nullur, I 
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took a sketch of the effigy of a pey, called Elattavarayen, 
now thrown to the moles and to the bats, worshipped 
until very lately at a village which recently came over 
to Christianity, and which sofiered consequently in> the 
late disturbances. The history of this pey is this. Kat- 
tavarayen was a Sudra, and a votary of the goddess Kali 
He was put to death by empalement by a brahmin whom 
he had deeply injured. But while in the agonies of death 
he invoked Kali with such fervency that the spirit of the 
goddess united itself with his spirit. He became in some 
manner or other immortal, and persecuted the brahmin, 
until, for the sake of peace, the brahmin raised an altar and 
instituted religious rites to his honour. The idol was offered 
as a gift to mysell I contented myself with a drawing. I 
send you a copy as a witness that 18 months since there 
were still men blinded enough to worship as a god the 
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black wooden image of a confessed adulterer. The head of 
the spear with which he was impaled is represented appear- 
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ing above the head-dress. I should mention that the priests 
of pey-coils are generally men of low caste : but wherever 
there is a coil with a good endowmoit^ there you may ezpeot 
to find a brahmin officiating. I will add another page out 
of the history of Satan's lyings. Near Suviseshapuram 
(the town of the gospel) is a lofty red sand-hill, which 
Bt the beginning of this century was chosen as the first 
station for the trigonometers' survey of South India. About 
a mile or two distant from this station is an inveterately 
heathen town caUed Ulamulley, aboimding with pey-coils 
or devil-houses, the largest of these, at least the laigest of 
the altars in these, being dedicated to a pey called Pooley-^ 
Sahib. He is the favourite, i, e. the most dreaded deity of 
the place, I believe, is hymned in a lengthy poem of some 
merity of which the translation of a great part was read to 
me^ and is attempted to be appeased by ofierings of mutton, 
arrack, and cheroots. And whom do you imagine this mya- * 
terious personage to be? You will be as much astonished as 
I was to learn that he is nothing more nor less than the 
spirit of an English officer^ of the name of Pole, or Powell, 
or some other similar name, metamorphosed by the Hindoos 
into Pooley, who was killed in 1809, at the taking of the 
Arambooly Unes, and carried back to the station on the 
hill to be buried. Having met with a violent death, his 
ghost was supposed to be the cause of all the sicknesses of 
man and beast in the neighbourhood. A man could not get 
a headache in a walk past the grave, but the Englishman's 
spirit was taxed as the author of it. The senseless Illa- 
mulley-ites at length sent a deputation, invited the spirit to 
their town, bribing it with the ofier of a larger altar than 
any that had been erected there, promised offerings such as 
they shrewdly imagined would be most grateful to an English 
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officer's ghost, and provided, I suppose, a native poet to 
prepare a hymn to be song on peculiarly solemn occasions. 
This hymn speaks of Poolej-Sahib, as one of the greatest 
of heroes, and the conqueror of Madura^ Tinnevellj, Ac, 
describes the attempts of his wife (a second Andromache) to 
dissuade him from the fatal fight^ speaks of his power since 
death to inspire men with madness and to slay with a blow 
or a breath whole herds of cattle. But the opening of the 
hymn is the most remarkable part of the whole. The spirit 
being Christian, and popery being the only form of Chris- 
tianity known in this part of India until later years, it com- 
mences with an invocation of the Virgin Mary. This per- 
version of fabe doctrine might be tolerated, but what fol- 
lows is intolerable, a miserable jargon supposed, no doubt, 
most grateful to the ears of the being worshipped, but 
composed of the mangled members of our own noble con- 
fession of fidth, the Apostles' Creed. Alas! the death and 
resurrection of our blessed Lord and Saviour, and the resur- 
rection (as the hymn calls it) of the dear body, are dragged 
in to ornament the abominable rites of devil-worship^ in 
which men will dance and sing and rush to the gaping 
wound in the neck of a sheep as it &lls before the knife^ 
and then, opening their lips wide for the warm issuing blood, 
drink the veins dry, become infuriated, and end sometimes 
the whole by tearing up the oleander or some other poi- 
sonous tree, savagely gnawing the roots, and bringing on 
almost instant death. The friend who gave me this account 
was called in some time since to witness the deaUi of an old 
devil-dancer. It was in the same neighbourhood. The old 
man's son had become a Christian, and had done all he 
could to bring the Neither to a better mind. Once he had 
prevailed upon him and his aged mother to leave their 
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village and to live with himself But a promise from hea- 
then relations of fifteen or twenty palmyra trees (a sufficient 
maintenance) induced him to return to his old evil practices. 
Soon afterwards he sickened, and my friend saw him die, 
hapeUas. "Tm lost, I'm utterly lost," he said, "but do 
you," he added, turning to his son, " mind that I am not 
buried by my heathen relations: let me be buried among 
Christians, and as much in the forpi of Christians as the 
padre will allow; and as for your sister, whom I have be- 
trothed to a heathen, and received on account of the be- 
trothal so many rupees, break off the match ; if you have to 
work night and day, earn the money, and pay it back." 
And so the poor fellow did. You may perhaps have seen 
this account in the Missionary Record: I repeat it, because 
I saw the son and worshipped with him, and because I want 
to contrast it with the next death (as I suppose it was) that 
took place in the fiimily. It was that of Gurupatham's 
little boy. The devil-dancer's son had this name given him 
by the catechist, on account of his earnestness and devot- 
edness. The meaning of the name is. The minister's or 
teacher's foot. Gurupatham's boy's name was Samuel; he 
was his third child, I think, and had nearly lost his life as 
soon as bom in consequence of his father being from home, 
and his mother being told by a conjuror that he would be a 
most imlucky child, and cause his father's death when about 
five years old. The father returned in time to save his child 
from the machinations of the foolish female neighbourhood, 
and said, "Nonsense, nonsense;" but Christian though he 
*wa8, and apparently incredulous, he hurried off the child to 
another astrologer, had his horoscope taken again, and learned 
that he would have a sickness nearly fiital when four years 
old, from which if he recovered, he would live long and 
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prosper. Gurupatham returned satisfied tHat astrology 
was all trickery, and little Samuel lived, but lived a sickly 
child When about three years old, through an affection of 
the spine, he pined away almost to nothing. His &ther one 
day took him on his knee, when to all appearance he was 
very near his last, and was surprised by the little fellow 
saying, " Father, cry a little for me.^ This was enough to 
bring a quick current into Gurupatham's eyes. "Stop, 
stop," said the child, " that is quite enough : wipe your tears 
away; I am going to my father's house." "Why," said 
Gurupatham, "are you not now in your father's house?" 
"No," said Samuel, "my Father is in heaven." He said 
little if anything more; if I remember right, it was only a 
few minutes before he had breathed his last. The next 
morning Gurupatham waited on Mr S. the missionary. 
" Ay-a," he said, " when my little boy was ill, I made a vow 
that if he lived, I would give five rupees to the building of 
our new church." He was going on, when the missionary 
beginning to interrupt him by a suggestion as to the inex- 
pediency of vows, if not their impropriety in Christians, 
was in his turn interrupted by Gurupatham. " Ay-a," he 
went on to say, "I have made the vow, and my little 
Samuel, I am persuaded of it, does live : I will give you the 
five rupees; no, I will give you more, seven or more, 
even though I shall have to work hard for thenu" The poor 
fellow hajs given ten. 

Quilon, Nov. 17, 1846. In Cambridge style, Time up. 
I wish I could write more. Let me just say (not however 
as a passing thought), pray for me. I try to remember you 
every week. Pray for missionary work, and to the Lord of 
the harvest for labourers. The Lord prosper your own souls 
and your work. May you learn more and more of the un- 
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aearchable riches of Christy rejoice in them, and rejoice to 
tell of them. 

Your very affectionate friend, 

T. O. Baolakd. 

In connection with this first missionary tour a 
touching little episode may here he introduced. It shall 
be ^ven in the words of the missionary's widow, whose 
in£Euit son, bom after his father's sudden death, was 
principally concerned in it. 

MrHagland arrived at our station (Cottayam) on the 
Saturday evening. On Simday after service he followed my 
mother out of the church, and although he had not been 
introduced, . enquired most kindly after me and the babe 
(who had been bom only a few days before he arrived), and 
asked if he might caU the next day. I could not see him'; 
bat at his request the child was taken to him. My mother 
told me that he at once took him into his arms, and was 
silent^ as if breathiag a prayer for him. His feelings seemed 
to overpower him. He sat down, still holding the little one, 
and remained silent a little. ^jVhen the nurse had retired, 
Mr Kagland told my mother, that he too was bom under 
the same circumstances ; and, sending a kind message to me, 
added, ''Tell her, God has more than fulfilled his promises 
to ma He will be the same to her and that babe." The 
day before he left our station I saw h\vn^ and was much 
comforted by the prayer he offered up. My first thought 
was, what a privilege it would be to have the prayers of 
such an one for my child. With that thought I asked him 
to be godfather to my fisitherless babe. He appeared to 
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decline it, and I feared I had said too much at first seeing 
liim. But the next day brought me the letter I now^ send. 
When Mr Eagland laAt visited us, Matthew (his godson) 
was old enough to walk up to church with him, and sat on a 
footstool by him, when another babe was being baptised. 
He does not now remember him, but I think he remembers 
his saying, ^'Matthew must ask Jesus to give him a new 
heart." ''Matthew must tell Jesus he wants to be like 
him." 

This is the letter referred to : — 

Pallam, Nov, «7, 1846. 

Mt dear Mrs Johnson, 

I accept with great pleasure your invitation to stand 
sponsor to your dear little boy. I think you would guess 
the reason of my hesitation yesterday. It was simply, that, 
feeling the office of godfather to be one of at least some 
responsibility, I was unwilling hastily and on the spur of the 
moment, to answer either in one way or the other. And 
now, may the €^ of all grace help me to do all that in me 
lies, by prayer and by Christian advice, and according to 
my means and opportunities, to promote the spiritual 
interests of your poor fiitherless babe. I think I shall 
look upon him with peculiar interest, from his having 
entered this woild of sin and sorrow under the same 
circumstances with myself May the Gkxl, unto whom 
I have been left ever since I was bom, who hath fed 
me all my life long unto this day, even the blessed 
Angel of the covenant, who hath redeemed me hitherto from 
all evil, and will I trust carry me safely to the end, equally 
«nd still more abundantly bless your dear boy and bless 
yourseli I have one little &voar, however, to ask, and 
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this 48, that you will let me know beforehand the day of 
his baptism, that I may try to be with you in spirit, though 
necessarily absent in person. I only ask this if you can 
eonveniently let me know. For nearly a month I shall be 
a traveller, and my movements a little uncertain, and you 
will not know where to write to me. Mr Spratt, I may 
just mention, has kindly consented to act as proxy at the 
baptism. May the God of hope give y6u all joy and peace in 
believing. 

Believe me to remain, very faithfully yours^ 

T. G. Kaoland. 
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CHAPTER Vn, 

RESIDENCE AT MADRAS- 

THE missionary tour described in the last chapter 
was brought to a somewhat hastj conclusion. Mr 
Ragland had been sent to South India with the in- 
tention of his ultimatclj succeeding to the office of 
corresponding secretary at Madras. This was clearly 
intimated to him in the "instructions" which were 
addressed to him before he left England. 

"The committee have appointed you," they said, 
" to the Madras and South India mission. They wish 
you, upon your arrival, to study the Tamil language, 
and to visit the different fields of labour in Masuli- 
patam, Travancore, and Tinnevelly — ^residing probably 
many months at Tinnevelly — ^in order that you may 
become thoroughly acquainted with the practical work- 
ing of the missions. It is their view that you should 
eventually be fixed at Madras, there to take part in 
the mission now carried on by the Rev. J. J. H. Elouis, 
and to be ready to undertake the duties of secretary to 
the corresponding committee whenever our present 
valuable secretary shall desire to be relieved of them. 
With this end in view, to which the committee are 
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naturally inclined to look, on account of your long- 
established habits of business, they wish you to attend, 
as a visitor, the meetings of the corresponding com- 
mittee, while resident at Madras. Should you be 
placed, in the course of providence, in the position of 
secretary to the corresponding committee, it will be the 
best qualification for that office to have gained know- 
ledge and experience of nftssionary work, and to have 
secured the confidence of all our missionaries by a per- 
sonal acquaintance with them and with the sphere of 
their labour." 

The post to which he had thus been contingently 
appointed^ Mr Bagland was already called to occupy, 
by the failing health and consequent return to England 
of the then corresponding secretary, the Rev. J. H. 
Tucker, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. On 
this weighty business he made his way back to Madras 
without unnecessary delay. 

The office in question was one of no ordinary im- 
portance. It involved constant official correspondence 
with the society's missionaries throughout Southern 
India. Attached to it was the cure of souls in the 
mission church at Madras. With what feelings Mr 
Bagland regarded his appointment may be learned from 
his own statements. From Palamcotta, on his way 
towards Madras, he wrote to Mr Lane : 

The bought of having before long the whole or partial 
charge of a flock (native or European, to this moment I 
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cannot tell wHich) has stirred np feelings in me wliicli I 
never knew befora Oh ! that, if the Lord should entrust 
me again, I may enter upon my work with a dififerent 
spirit from what I did previously, and have a far different 
account to render up at the last The more I think of my 
work in Barnwell and New Town, the more I find cause for 
humiliation. Besides ministerial duties, there will be pro- 
bably the secretarial part of Mr Tucker's present office. Dear 
AUnutt has directed me to the Lord's charge to Joshua, and 
a most comforting one I find it. 

On reaching Madras, he found " Mr Tucker under 
orders from three physicians to leave Madras before 
the hot weather." After much consultation with him 
and other members of the committee, he says in a letter 
to the Eev. E. L. AUnutt, dated Madras, New Year's 
day, 1847, 

Each succeeding conversation has been leading me more 
and more to the conclusion, that in imdertaking these, to 
me most arduous duties, I shall not be running unsent, and 
not tempting God This is all I want to be made clear; for 
his promise is past, " As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 
I trust that before long I shall see my way quite clear. 
What a comfortable promise is that, ''If any man lack 
wisdom," &c; and the assurance, "He is made unto us 
wisdom." And in the way of means, how much cause have 
I to bless the Lord that I have such wise and kind and 
devoted Christians to consult with as our committee mem- 
bera A conversation yesterday morning with Gol. Browne, 
was peculiarly strengthening and encouraging. I learned 
much of him, i. 0. of his spirit and character, in that one 
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lioui's infcerview. Now, brother, you will not, I know, fisdl 
to pray for me^ nor must I £ul to pray for myself. Wise 
friends — any but the One above, must not be deperuied 
upon, 

A few days later he entered upon the office of 
secretary. "I am duly installed," he writes, "in Mr 
Tucker's room by the head of the stairs, and sit all day 
long at bishop Corrie's writing desk." To enable him 
with undivided attention to master the routine of busi- 
ness, Mr Tucker retained the charge of the mission 
chapel for the two months longer that he remained 
at Madras. It was at this time that the following 
letter was written. 

(To the Rev. W. S. Dumergue.) 

Chuboh Mission House, Madras, 
Jan, 12, 1847. 

My Deabest Walter, 

Prom my letter to dear C. M. you will learn the 
arrangements made as yet about the duties I am to under- 
take. Bezaleel and the others whom the Lord chose to do 
the work of his sanctuary, he took care to endue with 
wisdom and understanding. I trust he will in due time act 
as graciously towards myself As far as I know my own 
heart's intentions, I have sought to be guided to know his 
will as to the work I should venture to undertaka But my 
heart often sinks. You have little idea of the extent to 
which I am sometimes distressed with the feeling of my 
insufficiency. I am not alluding to my spiritual immffi- 
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cieDcy now— oh that I were more conscious of it ! but to 
an almost entire want of several gifts, which appear to be 
almost absolutely requisite in a person, called to act as I 
am or shall be; such as powers of thought, of speech, and of 
pen; and, above all, self-possession and such self-confidence 
as a Christian may -have, and a man ought to have. '' For 
this," says S. Paul, ''I besought the Lord thrice, that it 
might depart from me," and thrice and many times thrice 
have I followed his example. But it is well that I should 
be humbled by the continuance of my infirmity. If it be 
for the Lord's glory to remove the thorn, he will do it ; if 
not, he will, I trust, not allow it to prejudice his own work 
and his own glory, and meanwhile will let me know and 
feel that his grace is sufficient for me. My dear brother, I 
am trying to open my heart, but have scarcely yet done so. 
Do pray for me. When this reaches you, I shall be looking 
forward, in all probability, to an almost immediate com- 
mencement of ministerial work again. Possibly, too, I may 
have the trials of my Cambridge Saturdays over again. 
However, " As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

Mr Tucker left India in March, 1847. The steamer 
sailed on a Sunday evening. The bell of the mission 
church was ringing for service, and Mr Ragland 
had already put on his clerical vestments. The two 
friends, in company with several Christian brethren, 
knelt together in prayer, and then separated, the one 
to commence his distant voyage, the other to ofiiciate 
for the first time as their stated minister to the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost had made him overseer. 
Mr Eagland gave on that occasion another proof of the 
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yalae which he set on prayer. His sermon that even- 
ing was from what he calls his favourite text, " Bre- 
thren, pray for ns." 

The position in which he now found himself was 
not altogether that which he would have chosen. " And 
so you see," he writes to his friend, the present Bishop 
of Melbourne, " that though I came out as a missionary, 
and spent six months on the language, I am now 
settled down, with at least half my affections engaged 
in simple English pastoral pursuits; and witliout a 
call from one week's end to another to speak a single 
word of any native language. However, it is the Lord's 
appointment: my own taste and feelings lay towards 
Tamil work and missionary work." 

In this confidence that it was " the Lord's appoint- 
ment," he gave himself heartily to both parts of his 
important occupation. 

As a minister, though he speaks at the outset of his 
flock "seeming to contain many warm-hearted affec- 
tionate Christian brethren," whose " sympathy he found 
very sweet," and though this first impression was abun- 
dantly confirmed by further acquaintance, yet he was 
with them "in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling." The old difficulty about the composition 
of sermons recurred. It pressed heavily upon him the 
very first Sunday, 
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(To Miat Owen.) 

ilmaia, March 15, 1S47. 
The veek following [Mr Tucker's departure] yraa one 
of much work and excitement I had many calla from 
persous of the cougregatiou, on different matters, to take \ip 
my time, which would otherwise have been sufficiently occu- 
pied by the business left over from the committee meetings 
of the former week ; and as I had determined at the com- 
mencement of the week to take the whole of the first Sunday's 
duty myself I had asked for no help. But Saturday morn- 
ing found me sermonless, and Saturday night, at 11 o'clock, 
aaw me go to bed with only half a sermon, with which too I 
was quite dissatisfied. I had worked hard, however, all the 
week at what I considered my duty at the time, and had 
commenced my ministerial life anew, with a plan (which 
oh t that I may have grace to continue) to give full time in 
the morning, and tolemble time at night, to prayer and 
reading the word, banishing aa much aa possible all thoughtn 
of sermons, lectures, &0. I got up on Sunday morning with 
less faith than I had gone to bed with. Indeed I do not re- 
member a more fiery dart of unbelief to have been ever 
injected into my mind than was then. But God gave me 
grace to struggle against it, and t got comfort by casting my 
care upon him , and entreating that however he dealt with 
me he would glorify hia dear Son. The chapter for my 
morning's reading proved, when I turned to my Bible, to be 
Numbers xx ; and the 1 2th verse, " Because ye believed me not, 
to sanctify me in the eyee of the children of Israel," was so 
applicable to my then oircumstances, that I was remarkably 
impressed by it. It seemed a warning from God against 
being overcome by fear of my congregation. I was their 
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minister, placed by God to help them forward in the good 
fight of faith ; aad how dishonourable to God would it be if 
I set them at the very commencement of my ministry a 
signal example of unbelief Afterwards I turned on my 
knees to that chapter which has lately been my frequent 
study, Joshua i., and stopped with the 9th verse; and it 
occurred to me, Has God commanded me? I felt sure that 
he had sent me to this people ; but had he commanded me 
to do what had been more or less on my mind all the 
momiBg, to preach without book? I argued with myself, 
that I had not a single written sermon which was likely to 
do half the good that the subject I had been thinking of 
might do, if blessed by God, could I only be sure of deliver- 
ing it. This satisfied me that I was right in attempting; 
and then, as God said, '^ Be strong, and of a good courage," 
I was to consider this not simply as an exhortation to 
encourage me, but as a command to be obeyed. And I said 
to the Lord, with this thought on my mind, ** I will obey 
thee, and be strong and of a good courage ;" and from that 
moment I could almost fancy that I felt I had got strength. 
In two or three hours church time came. In due course I 
ascended my pulpit, with notes, looked at Joshua i. to en- 
courage me, read out my text, "This is my beloved Son, 
hear ye him,'* and tried what I could to exalt my blessed 
liord in the eyes of my dear people, as their only and divine 
teacher. My Bible I lefl open at Joshua i., and whenever 
fidntness of heart returned I put down my head and drank 
in those words, "Have not I commanded thee? Be strong, 
and of a good courage." And they proved each time a 
powerful cordial. I felt no fear. I hesitated at times, and 
perhaps said very much I should have omitted; but I am 
sure that I also said very much that I should not have said 
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had I not preached from notes. And now, blessed be the 
Lord, my strength, who teacheth my hands to war, and who 
hath once graciously opened my mouth, and so given me 
the hope that he will continue to do so. To him be all the 
praise. Oh ! I pray that he may bring down all pride, and 
make and keep me low, and only glorify himself. In the 
evening I thought it my duty to read a sermon. I feared 
to tempt God by rising to preach what I had not at least 
fully considered. 

Another of his duties was at first a still greater trial 
to him. With a view to promote Christian unity and 
intercourse amongst the religious portion of the residents 
at Madras, a meeting was held once a week in a private 
house, at which forty or fifty persons were in the habit 
of assembling. It belonged to the minister of the Church 
Missionary chapel to provide for the conduct of this 
meeting, and to take his turn in conducting it himself. 
To this it is that the following letter refers. 

{To the same.) 

C. Mission Houbi, Madras, AprU 13, 1847. 

As to my work, I have much cause for thankfulness, 
but I am very fax from being a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed; indeed shame covers my face almost every 
time I leave the pulpit, for my hesitations and poor meagre 
incorrect statements; and such a hubbub does wounded 
pride stir up in my heart, that I feel I never prize so highly 
as then the precious blood of sprinkling. However, as &r 
as I know, I am in the path of duty. The Lord JesiiB is a 
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master worth suffering sliame for^ even that shame which 
is the most difficult to bear, well deserved shame: and I 
think he comforts my heart under it Did I ever tell you 
of the weekly meetings, on Friday evening, at CoL 
Browne's) Of all dear Mr Tucker's work, (he took his turn 
only, once out of two or three times) the exposition at 
OoL Browne's was the one I used to object the most to 
taking. Often and often have I told him the difficiilty, 
and almost impossibility, of my giving any help there; but 
he has from the first pressed the importance of doing it 
so seriously, almost solemnly, that I felt for many weeks 
before he left, that I had not a word more to say. But it 
pressed more heavily on my mind than the prospect of 
any other part of the work that was devolving upon me. 
Last Friday for the first time I expoimded at the meeting. 
Oh with what heavy heart I went there, ill prepared, partly 
through the many other matters I have had to attend 
to, but more from general emptiness. However, I com- 
menced; and I thank Ood, that the hymn which we sung 
before the exposition seemed to act upon me like David's 
harping upon poor melancholy Saul. The evil spiiit of 
unbelief fled away before the sweet music, and the com- 
fortable thoughts of that beautiful hymn, '< There is a 
fountain filled with blood." My spirit was quickened by 
the words, <' Redeeming love has been my theme, and shall 
be." "But when this lisping stammering tongue." It 
altogether suited my case so exactly, that through God's 
blessing, I began as composedly as perhaps dear Lane 
would have begun, to expoimd the first few verses of the 
Bevelation; and though there was some hesitation, and very 
many weak things said, there were a few which came from 
the hearty and which Qod's Spirit may have sent home to 
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the heart; and I ended the whole with a refreshed spirit, 
instead of being cast down and jaded as I expected to be. 
How much I tell you about myself, and what little things 
they seem to be that I tell ! To me, however, (as I am sure 
you know) they are not little things. My great trouble 
as a minister, or my next great trouble to the plague of my 
evil heart, has been the difficulty of preparing to preach. 
Oh ! if the Lord should remove or lessen this, what cause 
shall I have for thankfulness. I hope I shall be enabled 
to go on contentedly struggling against my infirmity, if 
he do not see fit to remove it. His grace, too, under the 
worst of circumstances will prove sufficient for me. 

Notwithstanding his hope that he would "find (as 
his good predecessor had from the first done) ministerial 
work a relief rather than otherwise," the three sermons 
weekly continued to cost him frequently " much sorrow- 
ful labour in preparation." The subject is often men- 
tioned in his letters. Sometimes he can tell of more 
successful efforts. Sometimes he is sorely perplexed. 
Af other times he comforts himself T^dth such thoughts 
as these: 

1 have not for some time found his blessed word come 
with greater comfort to my soul, than this morning when 
readiug in 2 Cor. vi. the proo& of a minister of €k>d. Not 
that / can at all adduce these: but the 9th and IQth verses 
were very cheering. "As poor, yet making many rich." 
How content ought we to be to be brought low, and to 
suffer perplexity and want and sorrow of all kinds, if 
by such discipline we shall be made the fitter instruments 
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in the hand of the Lord, for enriching thoee whom he 
has from etemitj chosen to be his own. *' Therefore I 
endure all things for the elect's sakes." 

In his official capacity as secretary Mr Bagland was 
most efficient. He combined in a rare degree the quali- 
fications of a man of business with the high spiritual 
tone of a true Christian. Soon after entering upon the 
office he wrote to Mr Perry: 

Madras, AprU i4, 1847. 

I think I find in my work as secretary many openings 
for usefulness, if only, as I trust will be the case, I have 
grace given me to improve them. I know all our mis- 
sionaries personally, with one exception, dear Noble of Masu- 
lipatam, and he is such an affectionate Christian, that I am 
as much at home with him in correspondence, as if we had 
been intimate Mends for years. And with nearly all the 
others I feel I can correspond with great freedom, as they I 
think can with me; and I endeavour by adding a short pri- 
vate note, or at least a few words, in nearly every official 
communication with them, to maintain the happy footing 
upon which we at present are with each other. This I hope 
and trust is not simply to indulge my natural disposition, 
which is to get as much love and as much expression of love 
to myself as possible; but chiefly, if I am not quite deceiv- 
ing myself, to make the wheels of business work on easily, 
and to be in a position to smooth away the roughnesses 
which are frequently met with, in transactions between 
committees and thoee who have to look to committees for 
direction. Pray for me sometimes that I may be able to 
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oomfort mj brethren when feeble-minded, to say many words 
in season to them, and to be always, by the especial grace of 
Qod, an example of consistency and devotedness. What a 
blessing our most excellent friend Mr Tucker has been to 
this mission! 

On this subject the following remark occurs in his 
Madras journal; 

" I have often thought whether it might not be well 
to remember my dear missionary brethren, in turn, once 
a month, each on a fixed day ; and to try to write on 
that day to the one whose name belongs to it, some 
word that might be suitable and blessed to him. O 
Lord, teach thou me!" 

A few months later, he speaks of himself with 
eharacteristic humility in a letter to Mr Venn. 

Maobab, Oct. 43, 1847. 

Mt deab Mb Yenk, 

Though you have not written to me anything, but 
what has had the signature of two or three secretaries, I know 
I have to thank you for most, if not all, of the very many 
kind and encouraging sentences which the letters from Salis- 
bury Square have contained, since I entered upon my office. 
I trust you will, with the like kindness, reprove, as well as 
encourage, whenever you see occasion for doing so. Dear 

will no doubt have told you before this reaches you, 

that I appear to like my work. What in it would be drudg- 
ery to many is scarcely so to me. But I have discovered 
bow very much I want enterprise for anything new, and 
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energy and spirit to follow up the plans of those who have 
enteipriae. I will, however, try to be on my guard upon 
this pointy and save you, if I can, the trouble of ha\dng con- 
stantly to push me on. I am ashamed to think I have not 
finished the appeal for money, nor moved a step towards 
forming a Church Missionary Association in Madras, nor 
scarcely done anything towards arrangements in Travancore, 
though for nearly three months I have had all these on 
my mind This reminds me of what dear men- 
tions as one reason for giving the corresponding secretary 
of the committee a larger amount of salary, " that he ought 
to keep up a closer intercourse with Europeans, than it 
would be advisable for missionaries to do, for the mission^s 
sake to maintain the interest felt in it,'' &c. I fear you 
must expect very little from me in this way. Whatever 
salary I have, you cannot give talent for convei*sation and 
TTntnaging busiucss that is not mere matter of routine. I 
think I do my best in society, but this best is so very indif- 
ferenty that I am disposed frequently to think the time spent 
in my attempts lost. I mention this, not I hope in a repin- 
ing spirit, but that you may not be very much disappointed 
if it should appear in a year or two, that the society with 
such a person as myself for secretary, has a very much 
smaller share of the interest of Christians in this country 
than it used to have. Yet I thank God, I think he has 
placed me in my post, and I like it; though I sometimes 
am ready to doubt, as to the other part of my duty, whether 
1 am right in attempting to preach so often, with so very 
little time for direct preparation. However at present there 
is no alternative. 

Yours very affectionately, 

T. G. Ragland. 

9-2 
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It Is interesting to set oyer against this humble esti- 
mate of his own performances, the value attached to 
them bj his friend and coadjutor Colonel Browne. 

It was mj privilege to enjoy very intimate friendship 
with my dear brother from the time of his first joining the 
mission at Madras. I think that one of the most marked 
features in his character was his very deep and abiding spirit 
of self-abasementy coupled nevertheless with the most un- 
varying firmness in maintaining what he believed to be the 
requirements of Christian principle or duty. In the church 
mission committee, for example, during the whole period of 
his connection with us as secretary, though in all respects 
qualified by his sound judgment and calm deliberate spirit 
to take the lead of all, yet unreservedly esteeming every one 
of our number as better than himself, he was on every oc- 
casion ready heartily to defer to the wishes of the body, 
without a moment's consideration for hia own, excepting only 
where there may have seemed to him to be any question of 
principle involved. And then, though with manifest vio- 
lence to his own feelings, and shrinking from appearing to 
insist upon his own views, he would labour with the most 
gentle firmness to persuade us to accept them. So also in 
all his correspondence and intercourse^ with our missionary 
brethren. I never knew him yield what he saw to be a 
principle necessary to be maintained, but neither did I ever 
know him fail to maintain it with the true meekness cf wis- 
dom ; a wisdom which was always first pure, but then always 
also peaceable, gentle^ and easy to be entreated. He well 
knew how to entreat his elders as fathers, and the younger 
men as brethren; profoundly indifferent to whatever was 
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mmplj personal towards himself but eamestlj contending 
for whatever touched the senrice of his Lord. 

These things, "lovely and of good report," were 
the fruits not of nature, but of grace. Thej were the 
trophies of hardlj-won victories over self. In a journal 
which he kept during part of his residence at Madras, 
the following entries occur : 

^ I was dumb, and opened not mj mouth." Teach me to 
rutrain my tongue, when ready to break out. At a com- 
mittee meeting, sometimes I break through all rules of gen- 
ilemanlj behaviour, interrupting, &c Ofben silent and dull; 
and when speaking, speaking folly. 

Prov. zL 12. "He that ia void of wisdom despiseth his 
neighbour; but a man of understanding holdeth his peace." 
Am I not self-oonceited; very forgetful of my own ignorance, 
deficiencies, ridiculousnesses, sins, mistakes; and too ready to 
think lightly of the good sense, good meaning, and abilities of 
my neighboxirB ) It is sad to think how often I have laughed 
and thought or spoken contemptuously of those who are im- 
mensely superior to myself God, forgive me, make me truly 
humble, let me honour all men, and at all times, especially 
thine own people. How often I mention the faults of my 
fellow-helpers, making it appear that I am so &r superior to 
them 1 How slow am I to praise ; and this, not only from 
envy, but from a slowness to peroeive excellence I In my- 
self how quick am I to peroeive anything seemingly good, 
and to hug myself I 

I fear, O Lord, that I am £bx from being careful not to 
give offence. I do not think of the feelings of others as I 
ought — ^my brethren in the mission, my guests, my poorer 
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hearers. I am Hasty, inconsiderate^ selfisL Dear Noble and 
his house, how different from me 1 Teach me to avoid the 
appearance of evil, to be pitiful and courteous, to honour all, 
to put on that charity, which doth not behave itself un- 
seemly* This ia thy command, " Honour all men." Am I 
not very wrong in sending away natiye petitioners, <kc. with 
hasty, rude, imperious answers? Oh Qod, my God, I humble 
myself before thee. Oh, forgive me : deal not with me, as I 
have dealt with others. Oh, give me grace to be kind, gen- 
tle, wise, careful still of my time. Mercy, grace, and might 
through thy beloved Son, who was manifested to destroy the 
works of the devil I Oh 1 give me grace (for the honour of 
the Gospel, the glory of my blessed Saviour, the edification 
and comfort of all with whom I have to do, and that I and 
any endeavours I make for the spiritual good of others may 
be acceptable) to be gentle, kind, courteous in my corre- 
spondence, personal intercourse, calls of ceremony. Let me 
please my brother for his good to edification. Teach me on- 
dissembled love, real kindness. 

O Lord, do I not often render myself worthy of the folly 
and shame of those that answer a matter before they hear it? 
Am I not sadly eager to speak? This is very unbecoming, 
however good that may be which I have to say. Does it 
not arise from self-conceit^ and also from an affectation of 
appearing more penetrating than others? Why should I 
care to speak? I want to have the credit of making the 
suitable observation. It is not enough for me that the best 
means be adopted, but I, if possible, must suggest them. 
Lord, forgive this vanity, this unbecomingness. It is still 
worse in me than in others, because I have so few good 
thoughts, so little to say. Let me never interrupt : also, let 
me always hear all, before I attempt to form a judgment or 
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give a reply. Wisdom, wisdom, Lord» for thy glory only, 
only ! Give me power to command myself. '^ He that roleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a ciiy.'' "A fool 
hath no delight in understanding, but that he may discover 
himself" Make me abhor display, as hateful to thee. It is 
a sign of a little mind to be anxious to deliver oneself of a 
new thought. But what I should care most for, it is not 
thy will. I have thy glory to seek and not my own. If I 
were considered the wisest and the most intelligent and the 
moat apt of men, would it be anything, compared with glori- 
fying thee truly, by the humble use of the meanest talenti 

These extracts show that Mr Eagland was no 
stranger to the conflict between the flesh and the spirit, 
which under some of its varied forms every child of 
Gt>d is called upon to maintain. If the lustre of his 
life and his praise in the churches proclaim that he was 
not behind the " very chiefest" of Christ's missionary 
servants, such i^velations as these of the secret workings 
of his mind add unfeignedly the confession, '' by the 
grace of God I am what I am; yet not I, but the grace 
of God which was with me." One failing to which he 
felt himself peculiarly liable, but against which he 
manfully and most successfully struggled, may be here 
mentioned. The journal which has just been quoted 
shows how painfully conscious he himself was of a 
tendency, which did not entirely escape the notice of his 
most intimate friends, to hastiness and irritability of 
temper, especially towards his heathen serrants. In 
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sending home the journal (which was found amongst his 
papers after his decease), Mr Fenn observes, ** The part 
that relates to one's feelings towards servants is so true, 
at least here in India. Oh I I have seen in such num- 
bers of God*s true children, and felt so often in myself, 
just what is here described I For the benefit of Christians 
in India it should, I think, be inserted in the Memoir/' 
For the benefit of Christians in England also (for the 
failing alluded to is not confined to India), a few 
passages firom the journal are accordingly inserted. 

O Lord, I also require very much thy gracious guidance 
as to my conduct with my servants. 

When ihey behave ill, are inattentive, mistake, shew 
selfishness^ and make me doubt their honesty, might it not 
be better to suffer the loss without a word) Certainly the 
amount of the loss is the merest trifla Its pr<^rtion to 
a month's expences is almost nothing. What I think 
irritates me, is the seeming to be duped. Lord, forgive my 
great folly and sin. Oh teach me. Let me be blameless 
and harmless; evidently one of the sons of God shining 
as a light in the world. Oh let my heathen servants not 
conclude, that with all my Christianity, I am mean, caring 
for a few jnoe, irritable, vain and proud. What must they 
think of Christ, from seeing me hia servant and minister ) 

How ready am I to find fault, threaten : how I siu in 
''clamour"! Cannot I make them understand me when 
I speak in a low tone^ and without impatient gestures ) 

Thy dear servant H. Fox, with what becoming meek- 
ness and quietness he dealt with his servant. Oh, teach 
me. Make me to remember that I have a Master. Oh, how 
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my heart would griere if thou wert to deal with me as I 
with my aervaiitB; if thou wert unreasonable, faultfinding, 
changeable, arbitraij as I am ! With the pure thou art 
pore; with the froward thou wilt deal frowardly. With 
the measuxe I mete, it shall be measured again to me. He 
shall have judgment without mercy, who sheweth no mercy. 

O Lord, I humbly ask of thee, teach me how I may 
beoome Jaw to teraih, *'He that is slow to wrath is of 
great understanding; he that is hasty of spirit, ezalteth 
Ic^y;** raises her to the throne, and executes her senseless 
demands* 

Especially with my servants, I am possessed with the 
fiJse opinion that except I show haste and anger, raise 
my Yoice^ speak harshly, be peremptory, &c. they cannot 
understand me, and will not be moved even if they do. 
Nevertheless, thou hast told me to put away anger^ 
damour. Then there is the unbecoming custom I have 

I 

fidlen into of finding fault with servants before visitors, and 
even entertaining them with my servants* mistakes, &c. 
Simeon's Z(/k, page 698. ^' One thing I may mention to 
the honour both of Mr and Mrs Thomason, that in all the 
ten years that I lived under their roof, I never on any 
occacdon heard an angry word from either of them, nor 
ever saw a different countenance in either of them toward 
the other, or in either of them toward me." 

The Lord is at hand : let my moderation be known unto 
all men: let it be seen that I have not my heart so set on 
the little things about me, as to be ruffled by slight derange- 
ments. Besides, the honour of Christ is involved : I am 
a Christian^ a dergyman, a missionary; I must forbear 
threatening; I must give that which ia just and equal; for 
I have also a Master in heaven. Teach me, teach me, give 
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tne abundant grace. Oh do not allow me to go on lament- 
ing, but slothfiil and nnimproTing. Give me meekneea out 
of Christ's meekness. 

In connecdon with this subject an affecting incident 
IB communicated b^ Colonel Browne. 

I had arranged on Mr BagUnd'a leaving Madras to 
take his head-servant into my own employ; and wishing for 
information as to the rates which the man had been in the 
habit of charging for house supplies, I b^ged Hr Ragland 
to leave me his account book. He hesitated for a little, but 
at length gave me the book, saying, while a deep blush 
overspread his countenance, "I am almost ashamed to 
let you have it, but you must not mind what you will aeo 
in it; it is my infirmity." I had seldom looked on such 
accounts, so methodically arranged, so punctually entered, 
and exhibiting so clearly every item of each day's ex- 
penditure, and at the head of each page was a text of 
Scripture. " Masters, give unto your servants that which 
ia just and equal; knowing tliat ye also have a Master in 
heaven." "Be ye angry, and sin not; let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath," and others of gimiUi- import 
It was to this that he had referred ; not indeed in any way 
oaharoed that I should know of his infirmity, but only, 
as I at once understood, fearing to exalt himself in my 
estimation by his manner of meeting it. His infirmily, 
as I never knew till after his decease, was hastaness of 
temper. Intimate as I had been with him for years, aod 
constantly associated with him in committee, where nn- 
avoidably many things occur veiy trying to the tco^ier, 
I had never onoe observed even a momentary ftailoze. 
I had, it may be^ occasionally noticed a di^Uy hd^tened 
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colour, a very tranaent shadow of a feeling of yexatiou 
or disappointment; bat on no single occasion do I remember 
that any such feeling ever found expression in word or 
gesture. And in this, as I have deeply felt, lay the key 
to his life, the holy life of which every one who was ever 
near him felt the reality and the power. He lived on the 
word of God- and on prayer. He was emphatically a man 
instant in prayer, simple, childlike, confiding prayer, prayer 
in every place and at every time and for every thing. It 
was in the word and in prayer that he found strength so 
wonderfully to master his infirmity. 

The struggle, however, it may be added, appears to 
liave continued, in some degree, even to the last. One 
of those who were intimately associated with him in 
missionary labours during the later part of his life, 
alludes to it in the following terms: 

I should not be honest in this short sketch of our dear 
friendy if I were to leave it here and say nothing about 
what were defects in his character. Hastiness of temper 
and a slight tendency to sarcasm were certainly defects in 
him. But no one could be more painfully alive than he 
was to his infirmities. His tenderness of conscience about 
these and other sins, which he knew of though wo might 
not discover them, was so great^ that the bare allusion to 
his sinfulness in prayer before us was often so overpowering, 
as to prevent his finishing. And to avoid falling by hasti- 
ness of temper, I have known him to write and ask me 
to be particular on any point, in which he might be likely 
to be tried The didness or want of forethought of servants 

that which tried him most" 



CHAPTEB Vin. 

BESIDENCE AT MADRAS. 



DURING tig residence at Madraa, more than at any 
other period of his life, Mr Bagland seems to have 
been subject at times to great spiritnal depression, re- 
lieved, however, by long intervals of continnona peace 
and enjoyment. His letters, as will be seen from the 
subjoined examples, are a record of very varying feelings, 

{To Mif Ow&n.) 

P.U.A1I00TTA, Sept. 5, 1846. 
Ob I for more constancy, and fervency of spirit for piayer 
for my own bouI, and for mterceesory prayer. " Orace will 
overcome at laat," as If ewton'a hymn Bays, and aa the Scrip- 
tnres of comfort warrant ua in hoping. I BometimBB get 
encouragement from considering the histoiy of Israel, and 
the promises hereafter to be fulfilled toward Israel When 
made at first to Abraham, he no doubt expected them to he 
fulfilled of once. So bis descendants, when released from 
E^^t, when settled in Canaan, when delivered by thur 
Jadgee, when raised to such a height of prosperity under 
David and Solomon, did without doubt imagine, at each of 
these periods, " This is what Ood has promised, aod all this 
shall continue onrs imchcmgeabty^ So, tooy about the ^mh 
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jnifles of deliverance from their enemies. When Sennacherib 
was cut ofl^ when they were brought back from Babylon, 
when their temple and city-walls were rebuilt^ they would 
think each time, ^' Now Qod has restored us, and now will 
his countenance neyer again be clouded towards us." And 
so with the spiritual Israel, Simeon and Anna at the cir- 
cumcision, the three at the transfiguration, the twelve after 
the resurrection, the church at Jerusalem immediately after 
Pentecost, the widely-spread church at the conversion of 
Constantine, thought each time, '* Here is the fulfilment of 
our Lord's promises; now he intends to give us a settled 
rest." 80 has it been with my poor soul, again, again, and 
again. I think that even when I was at Litherland I could 
count about seven attempts made to be religious, and seven 
disappointments of my hopes of a steady following of the 
liord. And since that time, I know not how many iisings 
and fallings of my hopes I might count : during my under- 
graduateship, two or three; at my ordination; two or three 
times at New Town; and once a little before coming out to 
India* But again and again, I have found the old Adam 
to have been feigning death or only asleep, and sad reverses 
to ensue. But now when I think thereupon, and my ene- 
mies who trouble me cast me in the teeth, saying, There is 
no help for him in his God, I sometimes take courage from 
Qod's dealings towa,rds his Church^ before and after our 
Lord's coming, and trusty that as Qod's promises stand sure, 
and that one day, one blessed, blessed day, Israel shall be 
restored, no more to decline, and the whole Church shall be 
sttved from the hands of all her enemies, eUmally^ so it will 
be with my poor self " Wait on the Lord then," let me say, 
and ^' be of good courage." It won't be always as it has 
been. The God of peace shall bruise Satan imder my feet 
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shortly, never to rise again. Amen. I haye written length^ 
ily, and wearisomely perhaps, but you will know better how 
to pray for me. I want aeUledness: a settled, continual 
feeling, conyinced that I am a worthless sinner, and that I 
can do nothing of myself an abiding trust in the Saviour-— 
a settled holy fear of sin, and oh, if it might be, a continual 
upholding of my goings in the Lord's ways, that my feet 
slip not — never, never. 

{To the Bome.) 

Oct, ig, 1846. 

Musquitoes and other noxious insects (whose blood has 
lately been staining my fingers, although their name must 
not stain my paper) seem to have been made ''to remove 
man from his pride.'' Whether they have been so far ef- 
fectual with me, I cannot quite say: certainly they have 
removed sleep from my eyes. Here have I been lying in 
my palanquin, in the church of Ailandapuram, about twenty- 
five miles north of Palamcotta, and though it is half-past 
three in the morning, not one wink have I had. The thought 
has struck me in my wide wakefulness, that I might at least 
employ myself in what I find so little time in the day for, 
writing to my Y^ry dear C. M., and here then I b^in. But 
what must I sayl That which you would like best to hear, 
I think I ought to be the most backward to say. Say it 
however I will, but to the praise of my most glorious and 
gracious Bedeemer and Shepherd, that the past six weeks 
of my life have been the happiest I have ever spent; and 
not so only, but happier than I had thought it possible I 
ever could spend upon earth; and yet withal, so full of fears 
of a change coming over me, that no thought has been ao 
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refreahing and comforting, as that of the Lord's last promise 
to his people, <'He that testifieth these things saith, Behold 
I come quickly.*' And now is not this much for a poor pol« 
luted, and often most hypocritical, creature to be able to 
say 1 Oh ! the love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 
Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, be glory and honour evermore! Here then, to 
gratify you, I have written what I at first dreaded to write. 
Ohl let me beg of you, as you love me, and as you love the 
work for which I trust I am sent here; and as you would 
not wish me to decline and fall, and have hours of darkness, 
and bitter tears, and weeks and months of unprofitableness, 
to pray for me, that I may be made, and kept^ deeply hum* 
ble, continually watchful and in prayer, and ever doing the 
one thing, which St Paul, in the 3rd of the Philippians, 
writes about.... How graciously the Lord leads his people on, 
and makes their path easy to them : we do not know until 
we b^n in faith to test it, what is the exceeding greatness 
of his power to usward who believe; or rather, we shall 
never know it fully until his gracious work is entirely ac* 
complished in us. 

{To the Reo. T. T. Ferovme.) 

Cbuboh MissiOH House, Madras, Stpt, 7, 1848. 

If I were to write about myself I should have nothiug 
but the long-suffering and tender mercy of God to write 
about. Indeed, dear fiiend, my residence in India has 
proved me to myself to be much more corrupt, than 
when in England I had supposed myself, although I then 
knew not a little of the evil of my heart. But I trost that 
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grace saperabonnds. Indeed it must With all my varia- 
tions, this ia again and again my eaq)erienoe^ that the Lord 
IB very pitifol; and I think that every quarter of a yeai 
fdnoe I have been in India has had days and weeks happiei 
than the preceding. When I apeak of Tariations, I mean, o1 
coune, those of my inner man only. Outwardly, aJmosI 
without variationf I haye abounded since coming to Indie 
with mercies of all sorts : fiiends Teiy kind, health vei^ 
good, my duties continually less burdensome to my feelings 
and scarcely anything but the happiest news has been blown 
over the sea and land to me frhm dear England and mj 
friends there. Thank God with me, and pray for me, thai 
I may serve the Lord in gladness and joyfulness of hearty in 
the abundance of the things which he has given me. 

The strong expressions he sometimes uses, com- 
paring himself to ^^Ephraim, a silly dove withoni 
heart, forgetting the only true source of comfort and 
joy, and wandering away, and seeking pleasyre in the 
lusts of the flesh and of the mind," must be qualified 
by the consideration, that the standard of holiness u 
always in a measure subjective. The pure ' in heart 
alone feel the burden of remaining impurity. Those 
who are most holy deplore most their own unholiness. 
Mr Bagland's grief and depression were no doubt partly 
occasioned by the effects of the climate on his physi- 
cal frame, but they were certainly increased by his keen 
sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin and of the 
bitterness of separation £rom Gx>d. What he so sorrow- 
fully deplores is what a worldly man would be entirely 
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tinconscioas of, and what many a true Christian would 
perhaps but too lightly regard. 

When these sad passages are taken in connection 
with hia sound sense and abundant labours, there is 
something strikingly applicable to his own case in the 
remarks on Braiuerd and Bunyan which he made at a 
somewhat later period of his life. They occur in his 
itinerating journal. 

After dinner I gave a few books to some further 
visitors. Then we read together some more of Brainerd's 
life. The thought crossed my mind, while reading of his 
singular depression of spirits, was he quite sane? But I 
remembered directly the similar but still stronger impres- 
sion made upon me, when reading, a few months since, Bun- 
yan's Grace Ahov/nding; and how entirely, as I read on, that 
impression was swept away by the marks of sound judgment 
evinced towards the close of Bunyan's temptation, in his 
power of rightly dividing the word of truth, &c. We noticed 
how vain it is to judge of another person by our own expe- 
rience. God has a vast variety of paths in which he leads 
his children. All are not wrong because they have not been 
brought to think and feel as we have. 

The impression produced upon the minds of some 
of his friends at Madras is thus described by Colonel 
Browne: 

Coupled with this beautiful humility of spirit there was 
however — at least so it seemed to some among us — ^when he 
first came to India^ a partially defective perception of his 
own free acceptance with Gk>d. His complete self-abasement 

10 
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appeared almost to subject him to the spirit of bondage, and 
to deter him from realising the spirit of adoption. I do not 
mean that he was in the leastwise looking to himself for 
any ground of confidence before Gk)d, for no man ever east 
himself more absolutely upon Christ. But he was as one 
lying low down with his mouth to the very dust before the 
cross, and forgetting to lift up his eyes to the Crucified One ; 
Christ his all, Christ his only hope, and yet not Christ his 
rejoicing. It was the same feeling, I think, that led him to 
seclude himself, fiur more than we deemed to be for his real 
good, from the society even of lus Christian fiiendsi, and 
to maintain habits of self-denial in his daily life which 
amounted almost to habits of austerity. Indeed we used to 
think of him as one who, had he been a Romanist, would 
have approved himself a very fiuthful monk, a very devout 
follower of such as Thomas it Kempis. Gradually, however, 
his sky brightened up, and he learned to joy in God. And, 
though always sofUy, he ever afterwards walked peacefully. 

His own summaiy of his state of mind, in one of his 
later letters (Madras, April 12, 1860), is, "I get on 
pretty well, yet with occasional interchanges of feeling ; 
sometimes in the clouds, sometimes in the dust; but 
generally with my hand locked in the hand of my 
gracious Saviour. Thus day after day and week after 
week passes away.*' 

Mr Bagland*s liberality in pecuniary matters has 
already been mentioned* It did not abate during his 
residence at Madras. Letters like the following occur 
so frequently as to form quite a feature in his corre- 
spondence. 
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{To a Friend supposed to be in pecuniary difficulties,) 

Madhas, June 9, 1847. 

I have thought^ my dear brother, that you would allow 
me, before appropriating a little spare money to the relief of 
the Irish, to send it first to you, as it is very possible, and 
indeed from what I have heard from England very probable, 
that your circumstances are pinched through church diffi- 
culties; I mean in letting pews, kc. However, my very 
dear friend, accept the sum I have asked dear Walter to 
send you; and use it as the Lord shall shew you you ought. 
And may it be blessed by him to the comfort of yourself 
and your dear wife; and if it at all relieve you, by his bless- 
ing, frt>m anxious thought just for the very present, may 
you have grace to spend the spare thought and greater 
cheerfulness of mind in his service.* * *Now, dearest brother, 
should I have quite mistaken your case, or have partially 
miataken it, you have nothing to do but add the whole or 
part to any fund for Irish reliefl 

{To his Sister,) 

Madras, 18^ it, 1847. 
Mt deabest Cretia, 

I was indeed delighted to perceive by your last ad- 
dition to dear cousin Mary's letter, that the letter of mine 
which yours was written to answer, had been fevourably 
received, and its request complied with. Who am I that I 
should have thus bread enough and to spare, and that " my 
service" should be so affectionately "accepted"! Only, my 
dearest sister, I must give you a gentle scolding for asking 
me what to do with it Whoever else there be to whom you 

10—2 
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are aooountable for the use of it^ you are not to me. Yet 
as jou ask, I will just once (shall I say for the last time?) 
give an opinion, and this is one un&vourable to the '' rainy- 
day-putting-by-for system." I neyer found any good in it. 
Umbrellas put in a comer, howeyer bright and strong be 
their patent leather coyers, are apt to get moths in them. 
Yet, perhaps, I am speaking only like an old bachelor, who 
has no one to care about but himsel£ For all this, however, 
I am pretty confident, that the Person who has always 
kindly found me an umbrella when I have wanted one, can 
with equal ease find a pair for you and dear 'Walter, and 
three little ones for the little chickies, whenever the shower 
we are afiraid of fisdls. Perhaps it may never &11. But 
never mind all this, dear sissy; don't care a hg for what / 
say : let me give you a dear sweet kiss, and send you off to 
Christ our wisdom. He'll tell you all about it. Ask him, 
sit at his feet^ and then you'll learn how, with the greatest 
possible amount of comfort to all your loved household, and 
at the same time with the most glory to himself you may 
spend, disposiQg of in the bank or the river, as he may 
shew you, the matter in dispute; about which I am quite 
ashamed to write, and should not do so, were it not for my 
love to you all, and I hope to him too. 

(To Jfisa Owen,) 

Madras, Jan, 15, 1849. 

I am so delighted that you gave dear and and 

presents out of the £40, if only you have not robbed 



yourself. It has struck- me how good a thing it is not to 
hoard up the Lord's bounties to us; not to be like a pool, 
oonfining within its own narrow margin its stagnant waters. 
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Throng his graoe it is, I trust, that I sent you part of the 
abundance he has bestowed upon me ; you distributed part 

of it to the dear ; they rejoiced to have something to 

give to the poor of their districts; and some of these, oom- 
|)aratively enriched by what they receive, will perhaps give 
to others poorer than themselves. A good deal of gladness 
of heart, and some praises to our gracious, all-bountiful Sa- 
viour, may, I hope^ have been the consequence. The money 
has been like the water of a gently flowing stream, refreshing 
and fertilising in its measura All praise to him 1 

Towards the Church Missionary Society he always 
acted in the same generous spirit. When about to 
leave England as one of its missionaries, he wrote to 
Mr Venn: 

g, South Cbbsosnt, Oct. 17, 1845. 
Mt deab Mr Yenn, 

I trust to your kindness that you will not consider 
this note troublesome. I have been employed for a few 
hours during the week in arranging about my outfit, though 
(in consequence of my having good supplies) I have only 
had occasion to go to two of the four tradesmen whose 
names were given me by Mr Coates, and from the inform- 
ation of these two, I have reason to believe that their bills 
will not reach £20. I have thought it right to receive 
from the society the outfit as usually provided, at least in 
party on the principle that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and for the sake of other missionaries. But having, 
through divine bounty, a plentiful supply for present wants, 
it is a great pleasure to me to be able to place in your hands 
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the sum I have mentioned. This you will perhaps have no 

objection to applying in snch a case as that of the , 

except you should think it better to pay it into the general 
treasury of the society. It will I know be a pleasure to you 
to be told, how much I have been gratified through my at- 
tendance at the committee meetings, to which you kindly 
inyited me. I rejoice, and thank Gk)d for the warm interest 
which has been eyinced by aU in the entire welfare of the 
missionaries and their &milies. It has given me a confidence 
in the members of the committee beyond what I had even 
expected to entertain; and I trust that, through the grace 
of Qod, this confidence may ever continue unchanged and be 
mutual Believe me, my dear Mr Venn, with many thanks 
for your own individual kindnefw, 

Yours faithfully and affectionately, 

T. O. Raoland. 

His whole connection with the society was in keep- 
ing with this beginning. " Often did he, while secre- 
tary at Madras, propose and press that his salary should 
be discontinued, because his fellowship was amply 
sufficient for his simple and economical rate of living; 
but the committee preferred that he should receive his 
salaiy, and spend his fellowship if he chose upon the 
mission. But when his health compelled him to return, 
he insisted on being no burden to the society. He 
paid his own passage home. He would receive no 
'disabled allowance* while in England; he would pay 
his outfit and passage to India ; and he would, and did. 
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from the autumn of 1853, when he again left England, 
till October 1858, when he died, pay the whole of his 
expenses from his fellowship: and he made provision, 
that after his death, whenever it might happen, his 
contribution to the joint funds of the three mission- 
ary brethren should be continued for the next three 
months^" 

In the jubilee year of the society, 1848, he gave 
another proof of his Christian liberality and of his 
sincere attachment to the cause of missions. The only 
property he possessed was a small investment of £500, 
left him by his father. This sum, after having been 
"most distinctly offered" to his nearest relatives in 
succession, to prove that he had " not the slightest idea 
of making it a corban," was presented anonymously to 
the society as his jubilee contribution. The gift was 
subject to the condition, " that it should not be appro- 
priated to endowments, but be spent forthwith." Muni- 
ficent as it was, another sum of £50 was given by him 
to the jubilee fund at Madras. 

The kindly sympathy and the skill to comfort and 
advise, which Mr Bagland had displayed even as an 
undergraduate, were no less marked features of his 
matured character. His letters confirm in this respect 
the testimony of his friends. Thus he writes : 

^ Bey. W, S. Domergue. 
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{To a brother Clergyman,) 

Mapbaw, July 4, 1846. 
Mt dearest Bkotheb, 

I love you more than ever. Your affectionate letter 
was most welcome, and I read it twice with much interest. 
I can easily believe 70a when 70a complain of over-work, 
and of 70ur over- work telling upon 70ur private devotional 
life to its injur7. But this ought not to be ; and let us 8a7, 
through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christy shall not be. 
Through that grace, I hope to help, as &r as I can, b7 m7 
own feeble pra7ers. M7 brother knows as well or better 
than I do, what a poor meagre ministr7 must be the conse- 
quence of a minister's neglecting *^ the keeping of his own 
vine7ard;" to 8a7 nothing of the sad mistakes, grievous falls, 
d^, which ma7 reasonabl7 be expected in the oontinuaDce of 
such a course. The good Lord help him, pour out upon him 
the spirit of grace and supplications, and restore to him a full 
relish for his hol7 work ! And remember, brother, that in 
all 70U have to do, sermons, lectures, meetings, callings, <l:a, 
70U have in &ct but one thing to do, io aerve the Lord Jeetia 
Christ. He is a good Master. He does not give his servants 
two things to be done at the same moment; and he onl7 
expects what he gives time, talents, and strength for. This 
thought was most comforting to me in the last few months 
of m7 ministr7 at New Town, and b7 grace was, I think, the 
means of keeping me quiet when I had much to think 
about, and wonderfull7 helped me in getting through work. 
It ma7 be that 70U have reall7 too much to do. If after a 
course of serious pra7er, 70U come to the conclusion that 
such is the case, would it not B^ the wisest wa7, or rather 
70ur dut7, to curtail b7 giving up a lecture or two^ or b7 
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▼iflitiiig Beldomer but with more fiuth and prayer, if possi* 
Uel * * * The Lord in mercy to you and the flock oyer 
which he has made you an overseer, give you grace to senre 
him with all humility of mind, as S. Paul at Ephesus, and 
not with tears, though with the earnestness and affection of 
tears. May he help you to declare the whole counsel of 
Ood, and teach you to consider not even your life dear unto 
yotty 80 that you may only finish your course with joy, and 
the ministry which you have received from the Lord Jesus. 

(To the Eev. R. L. AUnuU.) 

TASKPnua, Oct, lo, 1846. 

Has your heart been wounded, my brother; I mean 
since your arrival in India t WeU, we mtut suffer; but he 
suffered and will comfort And then he says, '^ Behold, I 
come quickly." May he cheer you and animate you and 
quicken you, and me too, with this most true word. Unbe- 
lief says, '* He delays, and will still delay ; he must, things 
are not ripe enough." But he is the faithful and true wit- 
ness. Oh 1 when he does come, do you not think we shall all 
cry, " how quickly, how quickly" f Meanwhile, then, let our 
loins be girded and our lamps burning; let us run and fight 
each day as if our last. Then by his grace overcoming, of his 
mercy how shall we be rewarded! The palm, the tree of 
life, the hidden manna, the name which no man knows, and 
the crown to throw at his feet ! With very much Christian 
love and affection, believe me your companion in tribulation 
(real, though unseen and sweetened) and in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ, to whom let every knee bow^ 

T. O. Bjlqlasd. 
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Another piece of advice is given playfully, yet with 
considerable tact It is a caution to a parent against 
unwisely sparing the rod« 

(To a Friend,) 

Madras, /nfy i, 1850. 

Thai which most struck me in your letter, and has 
most dwelt upon my mind is your report of dear little 
Harry. Many, many thanks for telling me about him, 
though you are not able to tell me what would have more 
pleased me. But it is the Lord! And now I know how to 
pray for my dear god-child, and for you and his dear 
mamma. I could have wished him of a different natural 
disposition; but his natural independence of feeling and 
energy, if only sanctified and purged from pride and self- 
wUi, how very valuable may they not prove ! Let us, dear 
brother, take this dear child much to the Lord The sick of 
the palsy was " borne of four." Surely dear Harry must, if I 
rightly count his uncles and aunts and other relations, be 
borne of three or four times four. But then, dare I pre- 
sume upon your tender affection so far as to give the advice, 
remember chastiaement f Oh ! I think it would have done 
me so much good as a child And I have so greatly to bless 
my heavenly Father for the chastisements I have had since 
coming to man's estate. Now my dear brother has so tender 
a heart, that I am sure it must be a temptation to him ''to 
spare for the dear child's crying.*' Therefore I have engaged 
a friend (I enclose his letter, it has cost him I know not 
how many mihutes, very foolish as you may think it) to 
write to you on the subject And the letter is so long a 
one, ihsX I feel I may at once dismiss this topic. 
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The following is the enclosed letter, addressed to 
the same friend in his capacity of secretary to a certain 
society. 

{To the Secretary of the Society.) 

Chubch M18810V HousK, Madbas, Jvly i, 185a 
Bey. Sib, 

I hope you will not pay the less attention to my 
letter, because my manner of signing leaves it doubtful, 
whether I know my own name. The fact is, that nature 
and natural feeling tell me one thing about it, and grace and 
gracious prudence tell me another. However, passing by 
this, let me make you an offer, which I suppose your deep 
interest in your society, to say nothing of your duty to it^ 
will induce you to accept. The offer is this. There are I 
know not how many passages in the book of Proverbs, on the 
subject of the chastisement of childi'en. Cruden, if you 
refer to him, under " rod," " spare not," " crying," "correc- 
tion," " stripe," Ac, will easily discover them all for you. 
Now I promise for the next 12 months, one shilling per 

month, to the society for every one of these passages, 

that the secretary likes to apply for monthly, if he can 
only say that he has during the month read it, meditated 
upon it^ prayed over it, and by God's grace acted upon it. 
My kind money*manager has laid aside £\0 for the purpose, 
which may be given either in the name of the writer, t. «. as 
signing, or (as many who read your subscription lists will 
not understand Greek, or, if they do, will wonder whether 
the rod is intended for the bishop of ^), let it be if you 

^ The diocese in which the lociety worked. 



i 
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please in the name of dear little . And as yon no 

doubt know that dear boy's papa, may I trouble you with 
another commission t My dear friend who will give you, 
when earned and claimed, the money just spoken of, has 
also X2, which are claimable for one of two purposes: 
either to buy /icurriyas, or if these have not been required or 
have been duly used, the prettiest books or toys or whatever 
else the aforesaid very dear little boy likes, always subject 
to the approval of his dear parents; and this, moreover, 
with the tender affection of 

Your kindly cruel and cruelly kind, 

^tXo/tcurrt^, 
alias 
/iuro/tooTt^. 

(t. e. a " friend to the rod," or, " hater of the rod.") 

His affectionate interest in children and young 
people is also shown in the following letter. 

(To a young eovsinJ) 

Chuboh Missioir Honsi, Feb. 3, 1849. 
Mt deab oousin Fanny, 

As I have to send a message to your dear sister 
Jane, I will send it through you. It is about the little girl 
in Mrs Spratt's school I think I shall do better if I send 
her Mrs S/s own letter, which though not very legible will 
be (with the explanation I have given) intelligible after a 
little pains. Will you tell your veiy dear mamma, that I 
received her last letter, and your own also, directly after 
posting one to her and one to dear Jane 9 I am sorxy that 
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I have not time to write to her by this mail, but I hope you 
will give her my best love and many thanks, and say that 
as soon as ever I can I will writa I am generally very 
busy, and I am at this moment exceedingly busy: I have 
now staying in my house the old bishop of Calcutta, who 
came to me last night and stays until to-morrow night. He 
is nearly 70 years of age, but very earnest in doing good. 
He preaches this evening for the Church Mission^Lry Society. 
I have also the bishop's chaplain and the bishop's 'doctor 
with me. I am very glad to find that you are learning 
to take an interest in the poor swarthy people of this 
country. I am very sure of this, dear Fanny, if you are 
taught to care about your own soul, and learn to love Jesus 
Christ our blessed Saviour who died to save you, that you 
will wish that other persons should know him, and be saved 
by him, and love him. But it will be little use collecting 
money to have Indians and negroes taught the Gk)spel, if we 
do not love and obey the Gospel ourselves. I hope therefore 
that when any kind friend puts money into your box, you 
will think what the money is put into it for, and whether it 
is because you love the Lord Jesus Christ yourself that you 
collect money to pay for the expense of teaching others 
about him. And pray to God each time that money is put 
into the box, that he would put into your heart his Holy 
Spirit, making you love and fear God, and to be obedient 
and kind and gentle, such a little girl, in shorty as God loves. 
If dear Fanny only grows up filled with the Holy Spirit of 
God (and I pray and trust that she will), she will be a treasure 
worth ten thousand boxes filled with gold. It is impossible 
to calculate or to imagine (indeed God only knows) how 
much good she will do in the world, and how many will 
have cause to bless God for her for ever and ever. Think 
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of this, dear Fanny, and your d^ mamma will explain what 
you do not understand. And remember, that although 
when you put your missionary-box before any one, you may 
or may not have money given, and if given, it may or may 
not be willingly given, you cannot ask God too often and 
for too much. He loves to hear you pray to him, asking 
for very much blessing and expecting it. I have only room 
to add my love to your dearest mamma and Jane and 
Charles, and to ask you to remember me very kindly to 

Mr T. and to 

Believe me, dear Fanny, 

Your affectionate cousin, 

T. G. Baoland. / 

The visit of the bishop of Calcutta alluded to in 
this letter, is thus more fully described. 

{To Mi88 Owen.) 

Madras, Feb, 1849. 

Whom do you think I have for my guest at the 
mission-house 9 The venerable bishop Daniel Wilson. 
He arrived at Madras about ten days since, and invited 
himself for two days to the mission-house, thus testifying 
that he retains the same affection for our beloved society 
that he ever had. This evening he attended the Bible 
meeting, at which he presided, and retiring early, came with 
Mr Pratt (who preceded him as a visitor by a day) to the 
mission-house. We have just had prayer, and separated 
for the night. It was interesting and affecting to hear him, 
before our evening meal, offer a short pray w. Standing up 
he said, ''Peace be to this house: may the son of peace 
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be here; and may not our peace return to us void, but ever 
remain in it." He then added a blessing on the committee 
and the missionaries. Yesterday was the day of the ordina- 
tion. I preached on the occasion at the cathedral. It 
was a very very heavy trial preparing. I could not divest 
my mind of the unusual auditors I should have, although 
convinced of the folly and wickedness of caring for any one, 
but him who walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks. 
I oommeQced early but could not get on. All Friday was 
fruitless labour and thought. Several hours of Saturday 
miserable, through unbelief, discontent, and rebellion, and 
I seemed to have nothing to do, but to sit down hopeless, 
but I was not forsaken, felt encouraged to recommence, and 
although I sat up great part of Saturday night, my sermon 
was comfortably completed. It was to my own mind just 
of that happy standard, which leaves me neither discontented 
nor puffed up. I trust it had the Gospel and some plain 
enoouitigements based upon the text, '* Wherefore we labour, 
that whether present or absent, we may be accepted of 
him." My voice, though it had been troublesome lately, 
was in good order, and I was heard with ease, I am told, to 
the very end of the cathedral Grod be praised for his 
goodness. There were three deacons ordained and three 
priests: the last three faithful brethren of our society 
on whom I joined in the imposition of hands. After the 
service Mr Pratt came down to the mission-house, and 
I had some interesting conversation with him. I have had a 
small breakfast party to meet the bishop, and he preached 
a good sermon on Jehovah Jireh. I was too much excited 
with the business of the day to profit as otherwise I think 
I should have done, but I hope to recall some of the good 
things when I have a little more time. The visitation 
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takes place to-morrow; the confirmation on the 20th. I 
have a goodly number of candidates, and several I hope 
are in an interesting state of mind. 



{To the 8ame,) 

Madras, Feb, ai, 1849. 

The bishop left on Wednesday. At break&st, or rather 
in concluding fiunily prayer before breakfast that morning, 
the good old man gave us his blessing in the most primitive 
manner, and rather a quaint one. He got up from his 
knees and went round the table, and laid his hands upon 
each one of us, repeating each time, ^Hhe blessing of God 
Almighty," and returned to his place and completed the 
blessing. He made me a present of a book in token of 
his visit, just before leaving; and found a little book on 
my shelves, which after discovering that it was not a 
present, he begged I would give it him, and asked me 
to write his name in it, which accordingly I did. Then he 
started with Mr Pratt, back to the archdeacon's; and our 
committee meeting commenced half an hour after, and lasted 
until half-past twelve at night The day after, the visitation 
took place at the cathedral; the archdeacon preached a 
good sermon, after which the bishop delivered an excellent 
charge two hours in length. On Friday he was ill from 
the exertion, and obliged to give up duty, which he had 
fixed for Sunday, and also the confirmation ; this ia a matter 
of regret However, I am not in the least sorry for the 
preparation of upwards of thirty candidates, in many of 
whom there are hopeful appearances. We have our teach- 
ers' meeting this eveningp 
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February 22. This morning I attended, with other 
clergy, at the archdeaoon*& We saw the bishop for a 
quarter of an hour after breakfast, during which he was 
engaged in giving us an excellent parting address. He 
is better, though there was alarm about him. 

It has already been stated that Mr Ragland^s mind 
was first directed towards missionary work by reading a 
letter written by the late Rev. H. W. Fox. With that 
devoted missionary he became personally acquainted at 
Madras, and a warm friendship sprang up between 
them. In January, 1848, Mr Ragland WBOte, 

Dear Fox is to leave for England, with no prospect of 
ever returning to India. Tou cannot tell how sorry I am. 
It is almost like losing another dear Allnutt. I am ashamed 
sometimes to think, that with so slight an acquaintance, at 
least so short an one, I should have taken such a liking to 
this good brother. If I could only believe or be sure, that 
it was from seeing much of the image of the Saviour in 
him,. I should not question the feeling; but my attachments 
have so much that is carnal in them. However, I am 
thankful I have known him for even the short time I have. 
I am content to be forgotten for a time, and even to forget, 
or have love cool down for a friend, for a time, in the sure 
hope of the blessed intercourse that remains for us with all 
we have ever loved in Christ. Oh what a name is that I 
how easily it makes every rough thing smooth ! 

And again, a few weeks later: 

This mail takes away another dear brother from India. 
In March ISiT, Mr Tucker left; in April, Mr Gray; in 

11 
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October, dear Allnutt; now, Feb. 1848, H. W. Fox is 
leaving, never to return, at least, not to see India again 
until the H. K I. Company, or whoever has meanwhile suc- 
ceeded to their sway, has made way for our blessed King 
Jesus and his saints. Tou will no doubt see H. W. F. I 
trust his zeal for the cause of missions, and for the supply 
of good men and true for missionaries, will be the means 
(under Qod. and his guiding Spirit) of inducing some more 
men from Cambridge and from Oxford to come to India, 

And again, on hearing of his death, 

I never met with any one so like an angel; so sensible 
and able, so loving and gentle and holy. 

With Mr Allnutt, also, who had been associated 
with him in his first dedication to a missionary life, 
Mr Ragland enjoyed much affectionate intercourse during 
the earlier years of his residence in India. The follow- 
ing description is from Mr AUnutt's pen : 

My first meeting with dear Bagland in India was at 
Falamcotta. I had been detained for a week at Madura 
by a Ml from my horse, and I found him with affec- 
tionate anxiety awaiting my arrival. I can never forget the 
brotherly love with which he welcomed and embraced me. 
Our days of communion in Tinnevelly were fewer than we 
anticipated, but they were days of real and sanctified happi- 
ness. My next meeting with him was in the following July, 
at the mission-house, Black Town, where I enjoyed the 
privilege of his society for four months. My recollection of 
our intercourse at that time is very imperfect; but I can 
never lose the impression made upon my heart by his humi- 
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lity^ tenderness, unwearied diligence, conscientioasness, and 
self-forgetfdlness. He was at that time much depressed; 
his work was really more than he could endure, and he 
was often much cast down. Probably his heartfelt sympathy 
on account of my helpless state produced an effect upon 
him, of which we were not conscious at the time; but we 
were frequently very sad and sorrowful in our communings 
together. But oh how often we found our gracious Master 
coming to us in his pity and his love, and by his presence 
he chased away every cloud and filled us with peace and 
joy ; and we could but exclaim together, '' Did not our 
hearts bum within us while he talked with us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the Scriptures Y* The subject of 
our Lord's incarnation was one on which our dear friend 
was especially dwelling at that time. It was a theme which 
seemed to expand every time it came before us. Again and 
again we were brought back to that verse, " The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth." 

Would that I could recal the high and heavenly thoughts 
uttered by him in that holy converse ! But they are passed 
away; and as I was prohibited at the time from any mental 
exertion, I could not attempt to record much that I then 
regarded as of priceless value. The only incident that 
occurs to me still to mention is the parting scene. Having 
commended each other to the Lord we went to the shore. 
The surf-flag was out as a signal that it was dangerous or 
impossible to cross. I afterwards ascertained that one lady 
tailed in her attempt to reach the steamer. Her boat landed 
again on the shore, while her baggage was sent home to 
England. Dear Bagland insisted on being my companion 

11—2 
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to the Yeasel, and we were toased up and down in one of 
the Maasuley boats; the crew being more abundant than 
usual in their songs and cries and shouts. At length we 
neared the steamer; but how was I to mount the steps? 
One moment our boat was above the deck, the next several 
feet below the lowest step, and the wave seemed ready to 
swallow us up. At the right moment I sprang on to the 
step, and dear Hagland followed me ; and there as we stood 
on that step, he held my hand and said, '' Unto him that 
loved us," dec. Rev. L 5, 6. We each said, *' Amen." I ran up 
the steps and he threw himself into the boat Such was our 
leave-taking. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GROWING DESIRE FOR DIRECT MISSIONARY 
WORK. 

I^HE histoiy of Mr Ragland's life at Madras can 
-*- haidlj fail to conyey the imprteaion that he had 
not yet found his proper and congenial work. There is 
a discipline, even for this world, to which the servants of 
God are commonly snhjected. Eminent naefulness is 
rarely attained by aodden and rapid strides. The grand 
scheme succesBfally developed, or the high position 
efficiently maintained in the sight of the world, is 
generally the result of a long, imd it may be, painful 
course of nnobtrusive preparation. There can be no 
donbt that the five years which Mr Ragland spent in 
the combined offices of secretary and pastor at Madras 
largely qualified him for the great work of bis life, by 
the difficnlties which they presented, no less than by 
the privileges which they conferred. Deeply sensible of 
the importance of both the offices which he held ; not 
doubting the wisdom of combining them generally in 
one person ; warmly attached to his congregation ; he 
yet felt a longing, only controlled by the will of God 
and the manifest indications of his providmce, to quit 
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for another branch of the ministry the post which he 
occupied. An honourable and a useful post it was. His 
post it was not. His great spirituality of mind made 
him long for a constant supply of directly spiritual work. 
There was a craving within him to be brought perpe- 
tually into close and simple communication with the 
spiritual wants of his fellow-men. That craving the per- 
sonal share which he took in his itinerating scheme sup- 
plied. To it the scheme itself was ultimately due. The 
living water, of which the spring was within him, formed 
for itself a channel in which to flow*. It is very pro- 
bable that his mental powers required some such healthy 
exercise as was afforded by the formation of the scheme 
in question. It may be, as one of his brother mission- 
aries' suggests, that the need of further mental exercise, 
combined with his inability to become a perfect master 
of colloquial Tamil, induced him towards the close of his 
life to adopt a modification of his scheme. But it is 
quite certain that the true key to his entire ministerial 
character, and especially to this great achievement of 
his life, is his willing determination to give himself, 
like the apostles of old, ^' to prayer and to the ministry 
of the word/' He had in the truest sense the heart of a 
missionary. The spirit of a missionaiy was stirring 
within him, and did not suffer him to rest, till it led 
him forth to preach the glad tidings of great joy, in the 
heathen towns and villages of north Tinnevelly. 

^ John yii. 38* * The Rev. David Fena. 
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It will be interesting to trace the growth of his 
missionaiy zeal during his residence in India, and to 
observe how it was guided at length to its appointed 
sphere of action. 

Mr Bagland's earlj missionary efforts have already 
been alluded to. A very beautiful letter, written a few 
months after he landed at Madras, in which the high 
Cambridge wrangler employs his knowledge of astro- 
nomy to illustrate the value of the soul of the outcast 
pariah, will shew with what feelings of yearning love 
he regarded from the first the heathen who surrounded 
him. 

{To the Rev. W, S. Dumergue.) 

Madras, Jan. 30, 1847. 
Mt deabest Walteb, 

You once wrote and once delivered an address on 
scriptural astronomy. Tou, then, are the proper person to 
send a few lines to, on a certain idea which some time since 
formed itself in my mind, and which I have at this moment 
a violent fancy to attempt to form more definitely on paper. 
Dear Deck used to tell a tale of a simple Suffolk ploughboy. 
Walking home one moonlight night he fell in with the 
youth. He was a servant of his brother's. ''And is not 
that moon," said the lad, "much larger than it seems?** 
"They say so," said our friend; "but what size do you think 
it to be?" " Why, indeed, I can't say for certain, but some- 
how, I should think it was just about large enough nicely to 
lie down in our meadow." So much for the ploughboy's £&&•« 
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cied knowledge and real ignorance. To momlUe upon it : 
apply it to the manner in which men and thinking men, and 
Chriatiftns and real Chriutians, judge of the human soul. 
They value it, and think they value it highly; they will do 
something, and think they do much, for the salvation of the 
souls of their fellow-sinners. But in deed and in truth, I 
think the knowledge which a blessed eternity will bring us,, 
will prove our fancied knowledge to be no more extended, if 
so much BO, OS the Suffolk ploughboy's about the moon. But 
cannot we correct our knowledge a little! Let us go and 
learn a lesson from the astronomer. How does he correct the 
knowledge, the first knowledge, which simple vision brings 
him inl How is he sure that the moon is larger than a 
green cheese, or that those little planet&iy specks have a 
greater magnitude than pins' heads! Why, lirat of all, having 
discovered by a process (which, as it has nothing analogous 
to it in the process to be illustrated, shall be left unde- 
Bcribed) that the little dot of light is in fact thousands of 
miles distant, and having discerned by telescope that it sub- 
tends at the eye a sensible angle, and having measured that 
ang'^ a simple calculation shews him the size of the object 
to be greater, pei'baps, than that of the huge ball which he 
calls his earth; and in every case something at least beyond 
what would give a plane section 10 or 20 or 1000 times the 
magnitude of that meadow in Suffolk, in which, as the 
plonghboy supposed, the moou would nicely lie down. Sow 
let us go through a similar operation with that wonderful 
thing, a thing 1 must remember not to be joked abou^ tlie 
human soul. Take one of these, say the soul of one of the 
poorest, lowest pariahs of India, and form it in imaginatioQ 
into, 'or suppose it represented by, a sphere^ or, what will do 
equally well, a circular area. Place this at the extremity of 
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a lio^ which, as Newton ingenioualj uses it in a certain 
Lemma (I foiget the aumber), is to represent tim& Extend 
this Vme, and move off yoiir sphere farther and further ad 
infinitum, and what is become of yoai sphcrel What has 
become of your poor iiariah's BonlT Why, there it is, just as 
before, with faculties as perfect as ever, as living, as sentient, 
as capable of knowing and enjoying its great Creator as ever. 
It b still what it was, and this, even alter thousands of 
years. In short, the disc appears undiminished, though 
viewed from an almost infinite distance. Oh, what an angle 
of the mind ought that poor soul to subtend 1 what an inter- 
est ought its salvation to excite and to keep alive I But the 
astronomer has another method of detei-mining, if not the 
magnitude yet at least the importance of the heavenly 
spheres. A man may come to him and say, " I grant that 
your moon and your planet are as large as you assert, hot 
why biag BO much about themi They are perhaps only un- 
substantial &oth, mere pufis of air, vapoury nothings, like 
comets." " No, my friend," the astronomer will reply, " not 
ao ftst. I know their mass and their weight, as well as 
their size." The ignoramus may stare, but the phOoeopher 
stands to his word, and with good reason. Long observation 
has taught him, that planets in the neighbourhood of one 
given heavenly body, have been turned out of their course ; 
how and by what he is at first quite at a loss to tell : but he 
has guessed and reasoned, has found cause for suspec^ng the 
planet. He watches, observes, and compares; and after a 
long sifting of evidence, he brings it in guilty of the disturb- 
ance. If it be so, it must have a power to disturb, a power 
to attract; and if so, it is not a mere shell, much less a mere 
vapour. It has mass and it has weight, and he calculates 
and determines from the distnrbances, what that weight is. 
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Just 80 with the pariah's sooL Oh ! what a disturbance has 
it created ! What a celestial body has it drawn out from its 
celestial sphere! not a star, not the whole visible heavens, 
not the heaven of heavens itself; but him, who fills heaven 
and earth, by whom all things were created. Him did that 
pariah's soul attract from heaven even to earth to save it. 
Oh I that we would thence learn, and learning lay to heart, 
the weight and the value of that one souL ^ 

Your very affectionate brother, 

T. G. Ragland. 

What wonder that one who thought and wrote 
thus should earnestly desire to make known to every 
benighted heathen within his reach, him whom that 
heathen's soul "attracted from heaven even to earth 
to save it"l The work of the secretary at Madras and 
of the station missionaries throughout southern India 
was of the highest value and the utmost necessity ; but 
without prejudice to that, could nothing be done to 
" preach the gospel in the regions beyond" ? 

The following extract from a letter to one of his 
former parishioners, shows how repeatedly this question 
pressed itself upon him, and what answer as yet he felt 
constrained to give to it. 

{To Mrs Owen) 

Madbas, May 8, 1848. 

As to mission-work in South India, I can say very little 
to interest A histoiy of our missionary stations for the last 
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tdz montlis would be little different in general cHaracter 
from that of ten or twelve parishes in Cambridge. Tou 
need to know the places and some of the individuals, to be 
much interested. Our dear brethren the missionaries are, I 
hope, progressing in their work. But there have lately been 
few inroads made on heathenism. The amount of labour in 
tending those who have already joined themselves wholly or 
in part to the Christian church, is much beyond the strength 
of all our present missionaries. What would you have 
thought of my duties, if I had been alone in New Town 
with more than 500 communicants, every one of whom I 
thought myself bound to see once a month before the com- 
munion? But these are the circumstances of a young excel- 
lent missionary, Mr Spratt, at Mengnanapuram. And there 
is one district with only one missionary, with a larger num- 
ber of commiuiicants than this. We have reason to thank 
God for all that has been effected by our beloved society in 
India and by other 'societies; but it almost requires to see 
things with one*s own eyes, to believe how much remains to 
be effected. To give you an idea. There is a heathen pa- 
goda at the back of the mission-house in Madras, separated 
fi:t>m it by a narrow street. Almost every night for the last 
few weeks I have witnessed the processions that have been 
made within its sacred enclosure. The enclosure may be 
compared to a college-court^ rather than anything else. It 
is surrounded on three sides by brahmins' houses; low, one- 
storied, mean, tumble-down structures, irregularly built. The 
middle of the court (which is about half the size of Trinity 
Great Court) is occupied by the pagoda and the sacred tank 
with its steps all round down to the* water. The pagoda is 
itself surrounded by another wall, and consists of three or 
four buildings with small ornaments something like domes, 
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and a number of plastered bulls. In this court processions 

are very frequently taking place. At the beginning of the 

year, evening after eyening, the silly idol was placed on the 

tank, lights of all descriptions burning about it, petards 

being constantly fired, and fireworks in abundance; servants 

lining the courts and the steps of the tank. Lately they 

have been confining themselves to processions. Blue-lights 

and other lights were burned, crackers fired, cjrmbals jingled, 

and a drony bag-pipe-like instrument played, while the idol, 

placed in an ornamental shrine, was carried round and round 

the tank and pagoda, accompanied by its multitude with 

torches. Now what am I telling you aU this for ) Just to 

pre&ce what I am going to mention, as the staple of my 

reflections while I witnessed it; for I cannot help doing so 

almost every night, as I walk up and down on the flat roof 

of my mission-house, and inhale the pleasant breezes, and 

try to raise my thoughts and desires upwards. I frequently 

avert my eyes from the blaze which attracts them, as I make 

the turns in my walk, but sometimes stop and gaze, and try 

to pray for the poor ignorant people, who are spending their 

time in lying vanities. The question often occurs to mci 

'' What can be done for themi " Many answers rise to my 

mind, but after considering all, the result is almost this: 

" Nothing can be done for them, but to pray for them; and 

that the Lord of the harvest, whose are the silver and the 

gold and the residue of the Spirit^ would give money and 

men and tongues and zeal, and bring them to himseUl" But 

it seems sad to watch them night after nighty and to feel 

that prayer is all that can be done. I ask myself sometimes^ 

<' Why cannot I go and speac to themi" The answer is, '' I 

should not be allowed to enter; and if I spoke at the en- 

trance, should be disregarded." Bendes, I earni/U speak to 
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them ; and to learn to speak, I must leave my present 
preaching work, ministering to souls who require food to 
nourish them. I must leave also the other part of my duty, 
corresponding on missionaiy affairs, and so helping those 
who are actively employed in mission- work. And even if I 
could speak, I feel I have not the time. The time when I 
watch them from the housetop is sacred to thoughts and 
exertions, without which my own union with the Vine of 
life would not be maintained, and I should wither and die ; 
so that I must watch and watch, and see myself quite unable 
to help. But cannot others go? No, not one missionaiy is 
there in Madras who is not fully occupied in his own place, 
with his own converts, and with openings that peculiarly 
present themselves among the heathen, in suburbs and vil- 
lages about. The pagoda near me, the streets on streets 
round about it, the very many other pagodas throughout 
Madras, and the multitudes of streets round about them, 
have no one with time to attempt anything to deliver souls 
in them from the power of Satan. They must go on with 
their unaccountable music and tom-toming and firing and 
holidays and jingling of bells, just as if there were no Chris- 
tians, to say nothing of missionaries, in the land. 

It is remarkable, that when this letter was penned, 
and for some months previously, Mr Bagland's mind 
was exercised with thoughts of high emprise towards 
heathen lands, which did not appeal to his senses by tjie 
hideous sights and sounds of their abominable idola- 
tries ; but from which, nevertheless, he seemed to hear 
the piteous cry, "Come over and help us." A little 
later in the same year he wrote as follows: 
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{To Miss Owen.) 

Madras, Nop. so, 1848. 

The present days are extraordinaiy ones, and I look for 
extraoi*dinary exertions in the church of Christ, and for not 
a little from the jubilee prayers. I can myself pray, with a 
feeling I was formerly a stranger to, Ps. IxviL 1, 2. In- 
deed, I have formed a vague impression in my mind that 
it is not improbable that the Lord may have missionaiy 
work for me to do, quite different from my present work. 
For about twelve months I have had more or less a desire 
in my heart to go out as a missionary to some country 
where Christ is not preached, where there is no English 
protection, and where very great hardships may have to be 
encountered, and life, in short, carried in the hand. The 
desire formed twelve months since, died down, but with the 
jubilee season has been wonderfully revived. Many, many 
prayers have I offered on the subject, and constantly is it on 
my mind. In fact, I have by me written, but waiting 
until I see my way more clearly, my thoughts for Mr 
Venn*s eye. Do not mention this, except to our gracious 
God, earnestly praying him that I may be wisely guided. 
Should I go, it will be without asking any counsel from 
dear friends. All I should want would be the judgment 
of sound-minded men of faith, that it appeared to be the 
Lord's will. I feel myself in many respects most exceed- 
ingly ill qualified. I accuse myself before God of being 
heart-haughty and eye-lofty, in entertaining such an idea; 
but I believe I commit the whole to him. As yet the 
weighiDg of the matter has done my soul, I think, only and 
decidedly good. Is it not strange that I can think of ven- 
turing into Japan, where Popery was preached in 1549, and 
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just a hundred years afterwards extirpated, and where the 
profession of Christianity would be punished with death, 
with something of the feeling with which I can imagine 
a man regarding an object of tender attachment ? The 
thought makes my heart bum, and makes me indeed ask, 
Am I in my senses ? — ^Nov. 22. And now two days after 
having written this, I have read it over and smiled. But 
really I am quite in earnest. Whether anything will ever 
come of it I cannot tell; but may God's name be glorified I 

Though the wish that then arose in his mind did 
not produce any immediate fruits, and was never realized 
in the form which it first assumed, it probably contained 
the seed out of which his more sober missionary enter- 
prise in North Tinnevelly was subsequently evolved. 
The subject is again referred to in some later letters 
from Madras, in terms which prove that the desire 
remained, though it was chastened by an humble dis- 
trust of his own qualifications, and subjected to the pro- 
vidential intimation of the will of God. 



{To Miss Owen!) 

Madbas, March 15, 1849. 

I am 80 sorry I said a word on the Japan matter ; such 
a very improbable thing, and one for which I am in many 
respects so very unsuitable. A weak mind and a body 
unused to hardships are certainly not components of a 
misaionaiy, of the stamp required for such an enterprise; 
but here again, the thoughts that have arisen in my mind 
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' will not, I trust, prove altogether profitless. I sought to 
entertain them only according to the Lord's wilL 

{To the same.) 

DiiTDT, April 4, 1849. 

I felt much what you say about the desire of my heart 
for more direct missionary work. Have you been surprised 
to hear no more about iti It is only occasionaUy that 
it recurs to my mind, and I am thankful to say that though 
I do not think my feelings are changed about it really, 
I am more indifferent regarding the nature of the work my 
Lord gives me to do. I think that further consideration 
led me to see my incompetency, as I did not at first. I 
bless the Lord that I do not feel the agitating the ques- 
tion in my mind has done me the least harm, but rather good. 
If there were to be some indication given me, that it 
was his will, my desires might spring up in their former 
strength. But perhaps not. I am a poor, ignorant, weak 
creature. How happy a thing it is to have a gracious mighty 
Saviour, to roll every care upon ! A thought occurs to me;, 
" Have I not been too careless of your feelings in writing 
about such a plan, which appears now to be a visionary 
one, or almost sol" What shall I say? I think you 
know that I would not trifle with any one's feelings, 
much less with those of one so highly beloved. It is a 
good thing for our dearest fiiends to manifest imperfections ; 
it leads us more to oar Friend of friends. When we see him 
as he is, then we shall be able to enjoy perfect creature 
friends. Now it would spoil us were it possible to find one* 
I have much to thank CUxi for in the little chillings I occa- 
sionally meet with from dear Christian fiienda I believe 
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they were frequently creatures of my imagination. I now 
feel they have done me good, helping by GU)d*8 grace to keep 
me humble. At this distance you cannot see my imperfec- 
tions as you would, were I nearer, so God allows my zeal 
for the extension of his Gospel to give you imnecessary 
grie£ 



(To the same,) 

Madras, June 9, 1849. 

I have not a word to say worth saying. To say what I 
think, would be to wish for a quiet, humble following of 
Christ,, without caring for such high things as to be a mis- 
sionaiy at the risk of my life, &c. (I am sometimes ashamed 
of myself for what I said), but a steady, holy following cf 
bim, every day the same, or progressing at the same rate. 
I trust that my prayers for this will not be rejected. My 
sermon last Sunday comforted myself a little, *' Wherefore, 
sirs, be of good cheer ; for I believe God, that it shall be even 
as it was told me." But the storm was allowed to continue, 
the sailors proved treacherous, the soldiers had almost killed 
Paul and the prisoners, and after all it was only through a 
shipwreck that the promise was fulfilled. And the Lord 
may be trusted, that his promises to us will stand, although 
the storm continues, and the heart is treacherous, &c Oh, 
if we are only saved, ^ some on boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship;" clinging to some simple promise, which a 
high-minded one would think unbeseeming those who have 
known Christ for years; well it will be, and the Lord will 
have more glory. With this hope let us ''cast out our 
anchors, and wish for the day." 

12 
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But the desire, though checked in its outgoings, was 
bj no means quenched. Another unsuccessful effort to 
gain for it free scope, was destined to precede its ulti- 
mate satisfaction. Earlj in the year 1850, a confirma- 
tion was held at Madras, at which Mr Ragland had a 
large number of candidates to present. The preparation 
of these candidates for the sacred rite deeply interested 
him, and turned the cun:ent of his sympathies in the 
direction of pastoral work. He thus describes his feel- 
ings on the occasion : 

(To Miss OweiL) 

Madras, April ii, 185a 

The most interesting event for a long time has been the 
oonfirmation; fifty-three was I permitted to present to the 
bishop. All appeared serious, and many more or less 
moved; some I cannot doubt to be God*s children. I do 
not know when I felt able to bring the Gospel out so fully, 
and had so much weariness of body and yet so much delight 
and comfort, as in my private conversations with these dear 
young people. How applicable is the simple Gospel to the 
young. I felt myself continually repeating with great 
pleasiu^ that sweet verse of one of our Barnwell Sunday 
school hymns : 

See Iiraeri gentle Shepherd sUnds, 

With aU engaging charms ; 
Hark, how he calls the tender lambs, 

And folds them in his arms. 

Tt was no little comfort to me to remember that the way 
in which the Saviour directed Peter to testify his love^ was 
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in feeding his lambs. Truly it is a delightful work if the 
heart be in it. The bishop spoke yery nicely to the dear 
young peopl& He was most impressive in the former of 
his addresses of about ten minutes in length, which, con- 
trary to all rubrics, he made immediately before putting the 
question whether they renewed, &c After reading the 
question and a reply had been giyen by a few, he said he 
would read again, and begged that all would respond aloud. 
The previous Sunday evening he preached at the mission 
chapel, as he said afterwards, with great delight; and 
delighted indeed were we with his sermon, from 2 Cor. 
y. 1. He reads, and then breaks off and extemporises. 
Towards the end he broke out, '' I would compass sea and 
land to make one true convert to the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
but I would not move a yard out of my way to proselytise 
a person to my own opinions." 

The happiness which he then experienced led Mr 
Ragland seriously to entertain the idea of resigning the 
secretaryship and undertaking gratuitously the charge 
of one of the native congregations in Black Town. Ten 
days after the letter just quoted he wrote another to 
the same friend, in which he said, 

Do you know the thought has been running in my mind 
much of late that I should be better for making a great 
change, nothing less than getting rid of all my present 
secular duties. I trust I may be guided in my path. My 
late labours amongst the young incline my heart more 
and more to simple pastoral work. What if I were to 
say to the society, I will be your secretary for the next 

12—2 
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twelve monthfly Imt then, whether jou have found a person 
or not, I must resign; and I will work in one of the 
churches in Black Town, on my own resources ) The Lord 
gradouslj guide me. At present I feel nothing so delight- 
ful as spiritual work; my secularities b^n to be drudgeiy. 
I pray, though I am sony to say with some difficulty, " Let 
me be a corn of wheat fisdling into the ground and dying, so 
that I may bring forth much fruit, and that thou mayest be 
glorified." I have mentioned my desire to three of our 
committee, but do not get much encouragement upon it. 
I do not think I am a suitable person for a secretaiy, I have 
not push enough about me. 

A few days later he made his wish formally known 
to the Madras committee. 

Last Wednesday (he widtes. May 15, 1850) at the 
committee meeting I mentioned my intention, should no 
stronger reasons appear than do at present, to resign the 
secretary's office at the end of the year, and to write by 
the July steamer to England; offering, however, to continue 
if they saw good, gratuitously, the mission chapel ; and also 
promising to give a measure of help, for six months, in 
the secretary's work. I hope during the next three weeks, 
I shall know the committee's views and reasons, if any, 
against the measure. May Qod guide me. At present all 
I have spoken to, advise me to continue as I am. I think 
I only wish to do what is for €k>d*s glory. I sometimes 
long and fancy I could be very happy — ^but it may be only a 
day dream — to live in an out-building in the mission com- 
pound, consisting of two rooms, and have one servant 
waiting upon me, and to be able to give myself to Uie 
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miniBtrjrof tlicr Gospel irhoUy. To lure the clurge of » 
tolerable sized house and an income vhich requires tibat 
a certain appearance be made is nther a burden than 
otherwise. 

The judgment of tlie London committee, like that of 
their lepresentatiTes at Madras, was adverse to the pro- 
posed change. The same considerations which had led 
them to appoint Mr Ragland to the post which he 
occupied, made them desiroas to retain him at that post. 
As secretary at Madras he was using his administratiTe 
talents for the good of the societ/ and the Church. 
As a pastor in Black. Town he would be laying them np 
in a napkin. Doubtless the conunittee exercised a 
sound discretion, though the event was not to be that 
which either they or he supposed. Mr Hagland ac- 
quiesced for the time in their decision, but his heart's 
desire remained unaltered. Soon after their answer 
reached him he wrote to England, 

{To Miu Owen.) 

MlDBAB, Stpl. 38, 1S5O. 

I think I told you I had received a letter from Mr 
Tucker, which hae for the present decided me to remaiu 
at my post Still 1 long for more time for the work of 
the ministry. I have now jnst a fortnight to work here 
before I leave. Oh that I had time, aad grace to use 
that time, for my Master's glory and my people's good ! 
I am disposed to place my bockwardneas and the poverty 
of my work to the abundance of secular matten, great and 
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small, and to what I have had a great deal of lately, many 
Tudtors in my house. They take up my time and weary 
my spirits, and I do them no good, nor they me, at all 
in proportion to the expenditure of time. But I know 
that the grace of God is independent of circumstances. 
I try to look for this and to soar above circumstances, 
and to be enabled to do my duty under the circumstances 
as appointed by Ckxl. Blessed be his name. It is the 
last thing I would allow, murmuring. I hope I do not 
murmur; often I am about to wish matters were differently 
arranged, and sometimes am about to try to effect a change, 
but I generally stop short. I am very fearful of tiying 
to dispose my own lot. He shall choose an inheritance 
for me. What he appoints is best; I know all is right. 
If it were the Lord's will, and if he would give and multiply 
grace, and not allow me to do what but for his grace I 
should do, waste my time in folly and sin and grow weary 
of my work, I should like to have nothing to do but to 
speak the Gospel and read it and meditate on it all week 
and all day long. But perhaps I do not really know my 
own mind. 

You will learn before this that my visitation sexmon 
has been preached and printed. I was helped in some 
measure in preaching it by a sense of the Lord's presence 
and the solemnity of the work in which I was engaged. 
A few humble soids have expressed themselves stirred up 
by it. The bishop wished to have some copies, for dis- 
tribution in Madras and also in his visitation. 

The "leaving" Madras here spoken of was for the 
purpose of visiting officially the society's missionary 
Stations in Tinnevelly and Travancore. After holding 
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his primary visitation at Madras, Bishop Dealtrj set sail 
in October, 1850, for the western coast on a tour of visita- 
tion. It was arranged that Mr Ragland should accom- 
pany him as far as Cochin, and on the bishop^s return 
from his further voyage to Bombay, meet him again at 
Trichur. This he did, acting during part of the time 
as chaplain to the bishop. It was what he observed in 
the course of this tour, extended as it was over nine 
months, that convinced Mr Ragland of the need of some 
more direct aggression upon the strongholds of heathen- 
ism in north Tinnevelly, and led him to conceive the 
design of an itinerating mission to supply the defect. 
Already, before his return to Madras in June, 1851, 
his ideas on the subject had begun to take form in pri- 
vate letters addressed to his friendsT, and his personal 
share in the enterprise was being seriously contemplated. 
The development of those ideas and the history of the 
formation of his scheme for itinerating, will furnish 
materials for a separate chapter. 




CHAPTER X. 
SCHEME FOR MISSIONARY ITINERATING. 

THE records whicli Mr Ragland has left of his nine 
months' tour in Tinnevelly and Travancore, bear 
striking testimony to the thorough investigation which 
he bestowed upon the details of each particular mission, 
and to the masterly ability with which he compre- 
hended in a single view the general aspect of the field. 
Thus qualified to form an opinion, he arrived at the 
deliberate conviction, that there existed a want in north 
Tinnevelly, which the Tinnevelly mission, as then 
constituted, had not in itself the means of supplying. 
He observed that most of the missionaries were almost 
entirely occupied with the highly important and neces- 
sary discharge of pastoral duties. The demands made 
upon them by the charge of native Christians and cate- 
chumens, and by the supervision of catechists, readers, 
and schoolmasters, left them very little time or strength 
for direct missionary efForts\ The system pursued in 
Tinnevelly was substantially this. The missionary 



^ This WM especially tme of the stationi more immediately border- 
ing upon the nnevangeliaed diitrict of N. Tinnevelly. 
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occupied a fixed centre. There he had his church, his 
bungalow, and his schools. From that he worked. As 
the leaven of Christianity spread and converts were 
made in the neighbouring villages, native catechists or 
readers were placed over them, the missionary retaining 
the general superintendence of the whole. When the 
district had outgrown the management of a single 
missionary, it was divided. A new centre was formed, 
from which a second missionary worked onward upon 
the same principle. Visits, stated or occasional, were 
paid to outlying heathen villages. Sometimes a tour 
was made through an unevangelised district. But 
itineratinff, properly so called, formed no part of the 
plan. 

It appeared to Mr Eagland, that in north Tinne- 
velly this system required, not indeed to be superseded, 
but to be supplemented by an exclusively aggressive 
agency. The statistics of the north Tinnevelly mis- 
sion showed him that though in the year 1845 there 
had been a large accession of enquirers, yet between 
that time and the persecution which scattered them in 
1851, comparatively few of them had been permanently 
secured to the Christian Church. In commenting on 
this fact, he utterly repudiates the intention ^^for a 
moment to insinuate that the brethren did not do all 
that faithful good men could do, circumstanced as they 
ioere.^' But he asks whether it is not likely, that if 
they had been free to itinerate and to act upon the 
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natives directly, they would have succeeded in saving 
to the Church and to Christ many more of those, who 
for a season professed a willingness to be Christians, 
and then went back? "Does not," he adds, "the 
cartoon of The Miraculous Draught represent James 
and John as jumping into the water and seizing the 
fish as they escaped from the broken net, and with their 
hands throwing them into the boat? It was something 
of this kind which I fancy must have been wanting in 
1845, in the interval between the last accession taking 
place and the persecution." 

That the pastoral plan, which worked satisfactorily 
in south Tinnevelly should not be sufficient for the 
north, was, he thought, largely to be accounted for, 
by the different character and circumstances of the 
population in the two districts. On this point he 
remarks : 

The people in the north are a very different class from 
those in the south, with respect to their preparedness or 
openness for the gospeL In the south nearly all the vil- 
lagers are of one caste, shanars, and a fair proportion of 
these are already Christians; ' and of those who are not, 
several have, at one time or another, been under instruction. 
All which, when we remember how much family ties in- 
fluence in matters of religion, in India at least, and that 
many of the agents in the south are shanars, may satisfy 
us, or make us less dissatisfied, to leave the southern heathen, 
without at present any direct efforts being made for their 
conversion. We may reasonably hope, that if the missionaiy 
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pastor keeps his eye upon them, and stirs up his agents and 
people from time to time to do what they can for them, 
many will continually be brought oyer without the mis- 
sionary himself going much amongst them ; though this of 
course, if he could find time, would be clearly advisable. 
But in the north the case is very different. There, there 
are very few shanars, and those mostly cultivators. There 
is scarcely a palmyra in the Paneivadali district. The people 
in the north are nearly all rettis, naiks, maravars, pallars, 
pariahs; of which castes very few indeed have yet come 
over. And therefore it seems to me it is hopeless to expect 
the northern heathen will be brought over, except we make 
some very direct efforts. The missionary must go to them, 
and in person press again and again the Grospel upon them. 

This was the want ; and it was moreover a press- 
ing one. Mr Bagland proceeds to argue on behalf of 
speedy measures being adopted. 

The north of Tinnevelly must be evangelised, and ^evan- 
gelised soon; otherwise it will most probably not be at 
all by the Church Missionary Society. There is already a 
settlement of Plymouth brethren in the north ; and the 
American missionaries have more than once shown a dispo- 
sition to cross the border from Madura. Indeed, I am not 
sure that they have not already one or two congregations 
on the south side of it. Now it would be clearly unadvisa- 
ble that the arrangement, by which Tinnevelly is left to the 
two Church of England Societies, should be infringed. For, 
as we have already congregations in the extreme north, the 
infraction would lead to a mixture of congregations, here 
Episcopal and there Presbyteriaoi and so on. And this 
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shows that we must make haste; otherwise, not onlj shall 
we be unable to keep out others, but it would be unchristian 
and sinful to place the least obstacle in their way; indeed, 
we ought almost to invite them. 

Influenced bj these considerations, Mr Ragland 
devised his scheme for itinerating. That scheme as 
ultimately elaborated bj him, was one of no common 
kind. It bore the stamp of originality. It was the 
product of a great mind. Its details were worked out 
with remarkable precision. Its provisions evinced the 
most calculating foresight. What it was in theory, 
that, with very slight alterations, it remained in practice. 
"Though in many of its main features," Mr Fenn 
writes after five years' trial, " and in still more of its 
minor details, it was something new, yet most of its 
peculiarities had been anticipated by him, and one 
thing after another seemed to fit in naturally with his 
previously arranged schemed" 

The scheme in its main outline is described in the 
following letter*. 

(To the Bev. R, Clark.) 

In the course of my visit to Tinnevelly there hss 
appeared to me to be an opening for a kind of missionaiy 
work, for which, if I am not mistaken, you would be 
peculiarly well suited. It was mentioned to me in a letter 

1 Letter of Rev. D. Fenn, Oct; 1859. 

* Part of thlB letter has been given already, oh. iv. pp. 60—^5. 
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Bome tnoutha sioce, that you wonid very possibly be Bent to 
break «[> new ground. Now in Tinnevelly, in the northern 
part, there is ground almost new, and to the beet of my 
judgment, requiring a different plan of operation from what 
has hitherto been pursued in Tinnerelly. Perhaps you are 
aware, that our brethren in the southern and more culti- 
vated parts of that miaaioii are generally engaged in work 
which partakes more of a pastoral than of a miiaionary 
character. They have each many congregations, and some 
of these large. They have each a large body of catechists, 
readers, and schoolmasters, who require much constant 
instruction and supervision. Tliey have their boarding- 
school:', too, of boys and girls, and vernacular day-schools in 
almost every village. Then, churches are constantly being 
built, and calls of various kinds perpetually made on their 
time. They have to assist their people in their temporal 
troubles, settle disputes, prescribe in sickness; to translate 
also, write tracts, &c. Yery little time is thus left for the 
heathen, the accessions from amonget whom for some years 
have been vety small indeed. Now, how is this state of 
things to be amended 1 My own view is, that the society 
ought by no means to diminish the number of missionary 
pastors in order to have evangelists for the heathen; nor 
even to take away Europeans and supply their places by 
native pastors. European pastors are as imperatively n- 
qoired, it seems to me, for the building np of the edifice, as 
European miasionaiies are for its extension laterally. What 
I would like is (and I hope our committee in England, when 
the matter is fairly set before them, will agree with me) that 
the European labourers who prefer it should be left to con- 
tinue their pastoral work, and the want we feel should be 
supplied by bringing into the barveet-field a multitude of 
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new labourers; men prepared and with their minds tho- 
roughly made up, to give themselres to the heathen for four, 
five, or six years, according to circumstances. I am sanguine 
in the hope that the Lord will, if they be really needed, 
give us the men ; and my impression is that they are. You, 
my dear friend, may not be one, for your destination will 
probably have been fixed before my letter reaches you. But 
you may still have time in England to do something (always 
supposing that our committee approve of the plan) towards 
finding out and stirring up the men required to execute it. 

But I ought to explain a little more the kind of men we 
want, and the character of the work. My own view is, that 
those engaged in it should be willing to lead for a long time 
an unsettled life, moving about from village to village, 
three weeks in the month. They ought not, as it seems to 
me, to be troubled with the supervision of catechists and 
schools. Let one of our best catechists be attached to each, 
and travel about with him. The European and the native 
would assist and benefit each other in a variety of ways. 
Then, when God gives them a few converts, let them, if th^ 
cannot remain in their own villages, be sent at once to some 
of our Christian villages in the south ; if they can, and ax^ 
formed into a small congregation, let the nearest fixed pas- 
toral missionaiy take charge of them. Li either case, the 
men whose work I am describing ought to have their hands 
freed as soon as possible, and be kept as much as possible 
free from all the various anxieties of a pastor. If thus kept 
at libertyi and not entangled with house-building, church- 
building, translating, dec. I should hope, with the blessing 
of God, after patient labour, for some, perhaps striking 
results. The northern part of Tinnevelly, which is peopled 
geuerally by* castes of which there are comparatively few in 
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the south, will scarcely, as I think, be evaDgelised hj any 
other means, except many years hence. 

If I had to name two qualifications, which the men re- 
quired for the work ought to have, in addition to the very 
obvious qualifications of sterling piety, sound judgment, 
strong health, hardiness, and aptitude to endure a moderate 
degree of exposure, I would say, let them be peculiarly gifted 
and graced with stecffastness of purpose and humility, I 
specify stedfastness of purpose, because, first, they will have 
very many temptations to change their style of work. Per- 
haps some of the best Christians in the co\mtry, nay, even 
my dear brethren already in Tinnevelly, may prove in this 
respect temptations. They see not the matter precisely as I 
do. Of course I do not mean that I am unquestionably 
right : but let the plan be well weighed ; and if those who 
have to decide, decide upon giving it a trial, let the trial be 
in every respect a fair one; which it cannot be, except men 
of stedfast purpose are entrusted with carrying it out. I 
see another reason for the peculiar qualification of stedfast- 
ness in the advantage which it would be, if the persons I 
speak of could remain unmarried for three or four or five 
years; at least until the land they work upon has been so 
well tilled, as no longer to require the missionary to lead a 
wandering life. A person can scarcely conceive without ex- 
perience, how great a drawback from strictly missionary 
work domestic ties are. Pastors, and especially pastors of 
a native flock, ought, I think, to be married, for several 
reasons. The example of a Christian family, and the im- 
mensely superior opportunities afforded for raising the fe- 
males of the country, are the two chie£ But for the north 
of Tinnevelly, pastors are not yet i*equired. We want pere- 
grinating nussionaries; and considering the obstacles which 
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marriage presents to such a life, a single state would be 
much more suitable, if not essential. I am more prolix 
than I intended to be, but I must still say what I meant 
by the requirement of pectUiar humility. First, the work 
will be, in appearance at least, more self-denying than that 
of our South Indian missionaries generally; and therefore to 
only a very humble man would I entrust it. My hopes 
would be at an end, if those engaged in it gave the least 
indication that they thought themselves a superior class of 
missionaries. It would most probably considerably alienate 
from them our present excellent missionaries in the south; 
and what is far worse, would withhold God's blessing. 
Another reason for peculiar humility has reference to the 
intention, which I should be glad if those engaged in this 
work formed, of not marrying for a few years, if this could 
be without danger. I can conceive of no one forming this, 
so as not to be ensnared by it, except a person who has so 
little care for his reputation among men, as to be content, 
on seeing good reasons, simply to say that he had been mis- 
taken in imagining he could live a single life. 

The anxiety here evinced for perfect agreement 
with the missionaries in the south, arose not only from 
the respect and affection which Mr Bagland enter- 
tained for the missionaries themselves, and the high 
value which he set upon their work, but also from 
his deep conviction that their labours must form tlie 
basis of his own. The advanced guard of the mis- 
sionary army must have the main body to support it. 
The skirmishers thrown out must not have their com- 
munication with the camp intercepted. 
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This union fonns quite a prominent feature of his 
scheme. Of " his dear brethren in the south," and 
his dread of exciting feelings of rivaby hj introducing 
a new machinery worked by new men, he writes. 

As for myself, I would swallow the dost beneath their 
feet, and humble myself ever so much, or at least make a 
good effort to do it, rather than excite any feelings of this 
kind, if possible. Besides, I really love the men, and con- 
sider their work of very high importance indeed. If they 
wanted to leave it [to undertake itinerating], except others 
equal to them were ready to fill their place, I think I should 
be one of the most earnest in urging them to stay. 

To them he looked (though this part of the scheme 
was subsequently modified) to support the itinerators 
by receiving individual converts or entire congregations 
at their bands. By them he hoped to be supplied with 
itinerating catechists, and to have those catechists main- 
tained. 

With regard to the native agents (he writes) this is what 
I would do to obtain them : not get money from the Society, 
nor even from the Church Missionaiy Chapel [at Madras], 
and then go into the market and buy them. But I would 
write off, when I wanted them, to the missionaries in their 
different districts, and press upon them to stir up their 
people to supply the want; to find the men, and men of 
a right missionary spirit^ who would leave their homes, not 
for larger salaries nor for IxUta, but for Christ and souls; and 
having found them, to support them by their own contribu- 

13 
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tiona. I feel no doubt that there is abundance of money and 
abundance of men in our missions; and no lack, I think, of 
grace, if it were only excited and properly directed. And 
this way would be such a natural and proper one, as it seems 
to me, of raising up missionary societies in the missions, the 
meetings of which might be, from time to time, attended by 
the missionaries and native agents engaged in the north, 
and interest so kept up. And what is more, in a short time 
I should hope there would be thus a thorough union be- 
tween the two parts of the Tinnevelly mission, between the 
missionaries and the congregations in the north and south. 

How fully these hopes were realised the sequel will 
show. The employment of catechists as an integral 
part of the scheme waff also amply justified by the 
result. On this point Mr Ragland wrote, 

The plan of itinerating which I have thought of is, not 
to take in too much ground, but to limit one's self, at least 
for a time, to a circuit so small as to allow, when a body of 
people seem inclined to listen, of remaining there two or 
three days, and of returning to them at least in the course of 
ten days. It seems to me that visits with three or six 
months between are likely to prove of very little service. 
Every missionary ought, I think, to have his first-rate native 
catechist, or at least a thoroughly good man, whom he would 
treat not as a servant but as a brother. (By the way, if we 
had four or five good English itinerating missionaries, each 
with his catechist in daily close intercourse with him, is it 
not probable, that in two or three years we should have 
four or five natives fit to be ordained, not as pastors only 
but as missionaries^ and considerably better prepared than 
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any we are likely to have from our present system f) Th* 
missionaiy and the catechist^ I need scarcely say, besides 
being cliccks on one another (and I for one should like 
a check), would be witnesses in one another's fiivour, if cir- 
cumstances required, and also great helps to one another in 
their work. The white face of the one would gain attention, 
and the Tamil tongue of the other would make good use 
of it 

Such were the principal features of Mr Ragland'a 
itinerating scheme as originally conceived. A further 
proposition, arising out of it, though not strictly a part 
of it, is too characteristic to be passed oyer without 
mention. It shall be given in the words of the private 
letter in which it is broached. 

But there is another scheme of minci which fits in nicely 
with my plan, and this is — you shall have it in the form of 
a question — might it not be possible to do all these great 
things I am writing about in the north of Tinnevelly, tmA* 
out spending one penny of the society's money f I will tell 
you how. Suppose I were to say to the Ciiurch Missionaiy 
Chapel congregation [at Madras], "you must support me 
for two years in Tinnevelly, and if I remain, for a longer 
period. I have perhaps money of my own; I might get sup- 
port from friends; and indeed the Church Missionary Sodetj 
would give it at once. But I prefer coming to you, and 
receiving it, not from the congregation at large, but from 
the communicants, and not from a few of the wealthiest of 
these, but from all; and in this way: every communion day, 
besides your usual alms, you shall give something (and no 
larger sum shall be received than a rupee) towards the sup- 

13—2 
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port of jour missionary in Tinnevellj." I feel clear, that 
I oould live very oomfortably on what would be collected ; 
and I should not, as &r as mj comfort is concerned, care 
much however small the collection proved. Our real wants 
in India are very few and veiy inexpensive. The greatest 
piece of self-denial I ever expect to be driven to, will be 
such a thing as being obliged to send my letters '^ bearing," 
instead of '' prepaid." I should so much delight in a trial 
being made, whether the thing would answer. I think it 
would; and I cannot doubt that a great interest would be 
excited in the congregation about mission-work, if they had 
a person entirely supported by themselves. And the mis- 
sionary himself would have many prayers to help him on 
his way. 

He himself being thus provided for, the condition of 
not spending a penny of the Society's money was to be 
satisfied as regards the rest of the itinerating band in 
the following manner : 

If this be not thought a visionary plan, I would suggest 
further, the propriety of asking the native churches in 
Tinnevelly to support both the new European missionaries 
and their catechists, which they could do perhaps without 
much difficulty. If they only attempt it, there will be 
besides the reflex benefit of missionary work, this advantage, 
that the sympathies both of the missionaries and of their 
flocks will be engaged in behalf of the work in the north; so 
that when individuals are given us here, and there, '' one of a 
city, and two of a fiunily," the brethren in the south and 
their people will be ready to receive them with open arms, 
if it be thought advisable to remove them from among 
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their heatben TeUtiroB; uid vlien bodice of p«q>le ue 
brought over, instead of grudging their good catediiatB and 
readers, they will be aa ready to send them out, as the better 
part of the Church at home, to send oat AiisBioaaiies. Let 
me only add, that if I know my ovn mind, I would most 
gladly, most thankfully, and to-morrow, b^n to lead thia 
life I have sketched out with all ita conditions. 

Whatever maj be thought of the feasibility of such 
a plan of maintenance as this — and its author himself 
propounds it donbtihily — ^there can be bat one feeling of 
admiration for the unworldly spirit of disinterested self- 
sacrifice which it displays. Worthy indeed was the 
man who seriously proposed it, and was willing cheer- 
fully to accept It for himself " with all its conditions," 
to rank high amongst the missionary followers of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles. Behind the example of 
that apostle he shelters himself agunst the charge of 
being " visionary" and " romantic." 

S. Paul oonsideied it aa wages to work at Corinth with- 
out wages, and had a feeling (which in any one else we ahoold 
call romantic) ^Kiut preaching Christ where he had not 
been named before.... Indeed, I am not clear, that the feel- 
ing commonly called "romantic" is not, as much as any 
other natural feeling, aanct^iabU, and applicable to Chrisf s 
purposed. 

One other wish Mr Bagland had for Tinnerelly. 
In addition to stationary and itinerating missionaries he 
would have some infloential Christiao gentlenuui— a 
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"TinneTelly Lord Ashley [Sliaftesbuiy]," as he calla 
him — ^who woald devote his life and fortane to benefit 
the natiTe CbriBtiana. 

What a noble -voA, be exclaims, to give one's self 
up tot There are thirty-five thousand already, und perhaps 
in a tevr years there will be tvice as many. To be a " Lord 
Ashley" to these; taking up and fighting out in the courts 
Well-ascertained cases of oppression on the part of the heathen, 
ao breaking the teeth of the great lions ; introducing trades ; 
Mtting on foot schools of industry; improving our educa- 
tional system; improving also our Christian villages and the 
dwellings of our Christians generally — what a work! The 
benefit which one man of the right kind mi^^ht do is in- 
oalculabl& How I should delist to see a person devoting 
himself to such a work I 



CHAPTER Xr. 
VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

IITR RAGLAND had now reached onotbei crisis in 
-L1X hia life. A trial of hia Bcheme for itinerating' 
did not Deceasarilj involve hia own participation in 
the experiment. The two were capable of being re- 
garded, and were regarded by him, aa independent 
propoaitions. Whether there should be itinerating 
missionaries at all in north Tinaevelljr, was one qaea- 
tion ; whether he should be one of them, was another. 
Still, it haa been seen alreadj that both questions oc- 
cupied his mind aimnltaneoosly. Apart from inclina- 
tion, there were weighty reasona which disposed him 
to test in person his own plan. No doubt he was in 
some respects disqualified, humanly speaking, for the 
undertaking. He waa not naturally s ready man, 
or s daring man. To immaak the sophism of the ob- 
jector, to stop the mouth of the gainaayer, to tarn 
the laugh againat the railer, to answer the fool accord- 
ing to his folly, required readinesa of wit, quickness 
of speech, and a bold and determined carriage. These, 
as he himself well knew, were not his characteristics. 
With genuine humility he wrote to a friend, 
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Two disqualifications I am disposed to mentiou : 

1. That I am very slow in thinking and in speaking 
even in EnglisL What can I expect to be in Tamil with- 
out very special help from Grod f 

2. That I am a great coward; although thrice and 
many times thrice I have besought the Lord, that this might 
depart from me. Still, I know that fourteen years ago I was 
ashamed to be heard joining in a hymn; and Grod, who has 
given me since a measure of moral courage, will I trust give 
me as much physical courage as the work I am aspiring to 
requires, if he sees good to allow me to enter upon it; just 
as he has, by giving fedth, out of weakness made many a one 
" strong to wax valiant in fight'* Besides, " the weapons of 
our war&re are not carnal;" and ''when we are weak, then 
are we strong.*' I mention these things in order that you 
may see that I have not been shutting my eyes to my dia- 
qualifications. I may have some, however, very obvious to 
observers, but to which I am blind. But I do trust, that if 
you remark any, you will mention them. 

But, on the other hand, he was conscious of pos- 
sessing qualifications for the work ''not certainly to 
be found in every new comer." He was, as he thought, 
acclimatised.- He had acquired some knowledge of 
the language. As its projector, he had that peculiar 
interest in the success of the scheme, which was best 
calculated to ensure a fair trial. There was a thorough 
agreement in views and sentiments betweem him and 
the committee at Madras. Above all, he was *' sensi- 
tively alive to the vast importance of the missionaries 
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in the north being on the best terms with the mission- 
aries in the south." These qualifications, even in his 
own modest estimate of them, outweighed his disquali- 
fications, though he certainly had not underrated them. 
He shrank, too, from seeming to prescribe for others 
a measure of self-denial which he was not prepared to 
encounter himself. And he was fully alive to the 
force which an appeal for men would have in his own 
University, and in the Church at home, if it came 
from the missionary's tent in the dark places of north 
Tinnevelly. " Men will often run," he says, "when you 
say, * Come,' who will not stir, when you say, *Go'." 

Thus far the preponderance of argument appeared 
to be in favour of his taking a personal share in the 
itinerating mission. There remained however two seri- 
ous obstacles to be overcome. He already occupied a 
position of great usefulness and importance. The 
providence of God had placed him in it. The same 
providence must open the way for him to quit it. 
The fear of relinquishing the post of duty at the bid- 
ding of inclination or enthusiasm was strong upon 
him. This was one obstacle. The other arose out of 
the conditions of tenure of his fellowship. The statutes 
of his college required all fellows to proceed to the 
degree of Bachelor in Divinity before a certain speci- 
fied time, on pain of losing their fellowships. In his 
case the allotted period was now fast approaching, and 
as the degree must be taken in person, a voyage to 
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England or the resignation of his fellowship were his 
only alternatives. To embrace the former of them was 
to postpone indefinitely the prosecution of his mis- 
sionary enterprise. For this, as well as for other 
reasons, his own mind inclined strongly to the latter. 
For himself the sacrifice was comparatively easy ; and 
to others he hoped it might prove beneficial by setting 
an example of refusing to ask leave of absence on 
any ground but that of health. He knew that it 
would curtail his means of doing good, and deprive 
him of a valued method of showing his affection for 
those who were most dear to him ; but these considera- 
tions were more than counterbalanced in his opinion 
by the claims of his work in India, and the undesirable- 
ness of interrupting it for the sake of any mere worldly 
advantage. With regard to this, as to the other ob- 
stacle to his plans and wishes, he only waited for some 
clear indication of the will of God. With beautiful 
simplicity of faith and child-like confidence and resig- 
nation, he calmly waited to have his way made plain. 
Writing home at the time, he says, 

{To Miss Owen.) 

Madbas, July g, 185T. 

One subject has been very much, almost constantly 
on my thoughts since I last wrote: about this therefore 
I must first write — ^tho Tinnevelly scheme. My views 
are beooming very dear upon it Friends in Madras aro 
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generallj, perhaps I may saj aniyersallj, in favoar of it : 
only some object to leaving my important duties in this 
place. Yesterday I wrote a draught of a very long letter 
to Mr Tucker on the subject, but I concluded last night not 
to send it for a month. It was in the course of prayer that 
I came to this conclusion. I was led to compare the indica- 
tions of God*s will in this matter, with those that brought me 
out at first to India« Two things I observed which had es- 
caped me before. 1st, That there was nothing very striking or 
marked to induce the conclusion that it was God's will that 
I should come to India. A great want was felt^ many were 
unable to do anything towards supplying it; I was able 
to do something; I spoke about it to one after another; 
none disapproved; most persons of Christian judgment ap- 
proved; and without my place in Cambridge being supplied 
in any way, I concluded that I was right in coming out. 
Now with regard to my design of going down to Tinnevelly 
and commencing mission-work on the itinerating principle, 
I seem to see clearly the want, and also in some very im- 
portant particulars that I am well qualified. As yet ftlso, 
my plan has met with approval. The 2nd thing that struck 
me last night was, that between each step I waited quietly 
a few days. First I spoke to you, then to dear W. and C, 
after their reply and a few more days, to Mr Perry, then to 
the Professor, then to Mr Yenn. This led me to think it 
well not to send my letter to Mr Tucker this mail, but to 
wait a month. Meanwhile I mean to circulate it with 
several notes, to give my views on certain points more fully, 
among the members of our committee; I will also send it to 
the bishop and to Mr Thomas who is on the hills. In the 
meantime, I hope to bring the matter continually before 
God in prayer. In the event of Mr Tucker and Mr Yenn 
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and the committee in England, generally approving of it, 
and of some one coming to supply my place (I have only 
asked at first for two years), my way will I think be plain, 
if no obstacle have meanwhile arisen, or strong reason have 
appeared against it. I am very thankful that I feel so dear 
as to the course which I ought to take. 

A few weeks later he thus expresses his feelings on 
the same subject : 

(To Misa Owen,) 

Madras, Augutt 13, 1851. 

The long enclosure is what I promised, or threatened, in 
my last I need only say regarding it, that all my friends 
on the conmiittee cordially approve of the general plan, 
though some are imwilling I should leave Madras for Tinne- 
velly. The bishop has written, giving his very hearty sanc- 
tion. If I remain in the same mind a month hence, I 
intend to write to the committee in England officially on 
the subject. I cannot say that my mind is more sensible 
than it has ever been, for some months, of the propriety of 
leaving Madras ior a short visit to England. However, I 
will think more upon the subject^ and perhaps write out my 
thoughts next mail upon it. Thank you for praying that 
my '^love might abound yet more and more in knowledge 
and in all judgment" It has been of late, in consequence 
chiefly of your frequent reference to the text, my constant 
prayer. About ten days since, I wrote out this and all the 
striking texts in the Epistle to the Philippians, on two 
sheets of pi^>er. I have fi^uently meditated on and prayed 
over them, and the result has been, most decidedly to 
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strengthen all mj former views, i 29 speaks of suffering 
on Christ's behalf as an especial boon from God. n, 5, 6, 7, 
certainly tells much more in favour of my giving up my 
fellowship and becoming a poor missionary, than contrari- 
wise. iL 17, if I am to learn anything from it at all, teaches 
me to desire, not only to preach the Gospel to the poor hea- 
then in the north of Tinnevelly, but to have my life poured 
out over the sacrifice of their faith, ii. 21 was the text I 
heaixl Mr Yenn preach upon at S. Michael's, when com- 
mencing his attempts to arouse a missionary spirit in Cam- 
bridge, and certainly this is clearly in my favour. Then 
what can be said to iiL 7, 8, 9, and especially 10? and then 
verses 13 and 14 seem to say, '^ Do not be content with the 
measure you have attained to, but press on, and see if Christ 
has not something more honourable for you to engage in.** 
iiL 20 also is in my favour; and iv. 6, 11, 12, seem to settle 
the question about my being in want at some future day; 
while iv. 13 assures me, that though weak and frail and fil- 
ing and foolish, I need fear no failure of supplies of all I 
want. But I was particularly thankful for the verses i. 12, 
13, 14; for I had been for some days pondering whether, if 
I did go down to Tinnevelly, it would not be necessary to be 
peculiarly careful of my health, inasmuch as if it fedled, it 
would instantly be said by the lukewarm, *^Ah, it is just 
what I said it would be; it is a thorough chimera attempting 
to itinerate three weeks out of four in such a climate as this.*' 
These verses seem to tell me rather to err on the side of 
what men call imprudence, than the reverse. Paid, though 
anxious to concUiate when at Jerusalem (Acts xxL 20 — 26), 
erred on the side of what men call imprudence, in speaking 
on one or two occasions rather too boldly to his irritable 
Jewish enemies (xxii. 22); the consequence was, that he was 
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imprisoned; but this, instead of staying the Gospel and 
frightening the brethren into silence, did the very reverse. 
So T feel confident will it be, if by the grace of God, without 
rashness, but in faith, I serve Christ in Tinnevelly. If my 
health be ruined in the course of a few months, my life be 
lost^ I trust it will be to the furtherance of the Gospel gene* 
rally. Let me just add, that I have pondered, I hope with 
equal attention, the texts, L 27; ii. 2, 3, 4, 12, 15; iiL 1; 
and iv. 8. I forgot to say, when speaking about the danger 
to health from itinerating, that what S. Paul says about 
Epaphroditus, ii. 29, 30, ought to keep every Christian from 
censuring a brother, for imprudently risking health and life 
for Christ. Take L 19, 20, 21, and pray much for me, that 
whatever I do, '' my earnest expectation and my hope" may 
be realised, viz. that ** Christ shall be magnified in my body, 
whether it be by life or by death*" 

The ** hearty sanction" of the bishop of Madras, 
Dr Dcaltiy, was conveyed to Mr Ragland in the follow- 
ing letter, which is inserted here by his Lordship's 
kind permission, 

{To the Rev, T. G. RagUmd.) 

BahoaIiOBS, JuXy 31, 1851. 

Hy dear Friend, 

Li returning to you this deeply interesting paper, I 
am quite at a loss what to say upon the subject of it. It is 
80 much above my own feelings and motives, that I scarcely 
dare offer an opinion, without deeming it presumption in 
me; and yet the plan yon propose is so much in accordance 
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with the Gospel we profess, and the example of our Saviour 
Christy and his most devoted Apostle S. Pau], that I would 
rejoice exceedingly myself to possess the least approach to 
such views and feelings. I can only say^ then, my dear 
friend, that I can offer nothing to prevent your following 
out the plan which has been put into your heart by more 
than liuman power, and that you will have my daily prayers 
that God may abundantly bless you, and that you may more 
than realise your most enlarged expectations, if he should 
enable you to carry out your ideas. May he uphold you by 
his power, and give you wisdom, humility, and love in what 
is before you, and may your body and soul be kept in a 
healthful state. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ With earnest prayers that God may 
guide you in the important step you are about to take^ and 
begging an interest in your prayers, 

Believe me, your affectionate iriend and brother, 

(Signed) T. Madras. 

The cordial approval of friends did not, however, 
extend to the proposed resignation of his fellowship; 
bat though the opinion entertained at Madras was sup- 
ported by the advice of the parent committee and by 
the wishes of his friends at home, as well as by the 
reluctance of his own affectionate heart " to wait to see 
the face of those dear to liim, until he should do so 
radiant in glory," Mr Ragland still hesitated about 
returning to England. On 24th Dec. 1851, he wrote 
from Madras, 
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Madras, Dec, 14, 1851. 

My difficultj is not diminished. I preached yesterday 
(Tuesday) evening on Proverbs iii. 5, 6, and concluded by 
stating to my congregation, that the home committee had 
allowed me, on certain conditions, to be a missionary to the 
heathen in north Tinnevelly, but had suggested the pro- 
priety of my first visiting England ; about which however, 
although nearly all my friends agreed with them, I felt 
doubts, as to whether it were God's will; and I asked their 
prayers, that I might be guided. Thus I have followed 
DanieFs example, Dan. ii 17, 18, and I look for an equally 
gracious result 

The " gracious result" came speedily, though like 
the answer to S. Paul's prayer that he might " have 
a prosperous journey by the will of God to come to" 
his brethren at Rome, it " assumed a dark disguise." 
Not the less, however, was it recognised and welcomed, 
as appears from the following letter, in which he an- 
nounced it to his family in England. 

(To Miss Owen,) 

Maobas, Jan, ig, 1851. 

I fear this letter will give you a heavy heart; but it is 
one of the " all things that will work together for good." I 
am not well ; my constitution is not as good as I thought it 
once. You will remember a year and half since, I was 
told by Dr Scott, that my right lung was not very strong, 
and now it is considered seriously affected. I have had a 
cough for some weeks, but nothing alarming. On Thursday, 
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however, the phlegm was coloured with blood. I am about 
to have leeches and a blister applied to relieve the lung. 
Thus God seems answering my prayer for guidance. ELad 
I returned on the first invitation of the home committee, I 
should just have met the cold winds. What God intends, 
who can tell. I feel considerably weaker at present^ but 
have had days of much peace. I thought it my duty to 
preach on Sunday and yesterday, otherwise the leecheH 
would have been put on on Saturday evening. After being 
sufficiently reduced, I am to have a tonic course and cod 
liver oiL The Lord knows the result, or rather will ap- 
point it, and I can safely trust in him. The flow of blood 
soon ceased, but I feel it tells me my days are numbered; 
for I fancy when persons once raise blood, they never 
thoroughly recover. I preached last night on Ps. zxxix. 
4—8. How sweet those words, " And now, Lord, what wait 
I fori" Truly I can say the few last days have been the 
happiest I have ever known. The doctor pronounces me 
much better, but prohibits preaching for three months. 

Of this period of Mr Eagland^s life his friend Colonel 
Brotme writes : 

It was soon but too evident to us all that he carried in 
him the seeds of early dissolution ; and I shall never lose 
my remembrance of the sweetly joyous expression, with 
which his whole countenance was lighted up, when his 
medical attendants announced it as their opinion, that at 
least one of his lungs was &tally diseased. There was no 
mistaking what was then his thought, the thought that ere 
long he would be for ever with his Lord. I should say that 
he had long been living in the habitual looking for his 
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Lord's glorious appearing, and so also living in the habitual 
realising of his Lord's continual presence. From the time 
of his first visit to Tinnevelly, or even, I believe, from the 
time of his first thought of mission work, it had been his 
earnest desire to devote himself to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel amoDgst the heathen as an itinerating missionary. For 
this he had been unceasingly waiting and hoping, and now, 
when his time seemed to be thus rapidly shortening in, he 
became increasingly anxious to go forth at once, that if but 
a few more days now remained to him, he might devote 
them at least to the work he had so longed for. It was not 
without difficulty that he was dissuaded from his purpose, 
and even at last, I believe, only by the entire failure of his 
bodily strength. He was compelleii to consent to return to 
England, but still clinging to the determination, Qod willing, 
to become an itinerating missionary, and still resolved also 
to resign his fellowship. He yielded at length upon this 
latter point, persuaded, I think, by our argument, that his 
resignation would really be injurious to the cause he was 
so anxious to promote; for that the hct of his having once 
been a fellow of his college; and having resigned his fellow- 
ship in order to devote himself to mission work, would soon 
pass out of recollection ; whereas, if while still a fellow he 
should be actually labouring as an itinerating missionary, this 
would be continually before the members of his college, and 
so, it might be, prove a means of inducing others to devote 
themselves to the same great work. 

Mr Ragland was ordered home by the Cape, in the 
hope that the sea voyage would prove beneficial to his 
health. Cheered and comforted by the prayers and 
kind offices of his friends at Madras, which he hailed as 
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" marks of love, and of love shown for Christ's sake," 
he embarked on the 24th of February, 1852. In the 
following June he reached England, after an absence 
of nearly seven years. " The most sanguine friends of 
missions," writes Mr Dumergue, " never supposed him 
likely to be able to return to his post, so enfeebled was 
his frame. Much less did he seem likely ever to be 
able to enter, if he should return to India, upon the new 
field of labour which he had proposed for himself. 
Nothing, however, could induce him to relinquish his 
holy, self-denying project." The opinions of the medi- 
cal men whom he consulted differed considerably as to 
the progress, and even the nature, of his disease. His 
own conviction was, that " the truth would prove to be 
between the two opinions." At first a winter in Egypt 
or at Nice was prescribed for him. Eventually he was 
allowed to make trial of remaining in England, '^ being 
ready to run off at a moment's notice to some warmer 
climate, if cold and damp seemed to be beginning in- 
juriously to affect him." 

After keeping the required exercises for his B.D. 
degree, he passed the winter in the south of Hampshire 
with his sister and cousin. "Never before had he 
taken such care of his health. That and his Tamil 
bible engrossed his whole thoughts, and as spring re- 
turned and summer advanced, he seemed most grateful 
for the little improvement which his health had received. 
He tried to persuade his fiiends that he was strong. 

14—2 
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He attempted to preach, but it was painful to listen 
to him. No one could think of recommending him to 
open-air preaching; but his heart was fixed, and he 
pressed himself on the acceptance of the committee, 
and had an argument to urge with them which could 
only increase their gratitude for the privilege of being 
associated with such a man. He insisted upon costing 
them nothing. He would be at his own charges." A 
more favourable medical opinion, added to his own 
consciousness of returning strength, appeared to Mr 
Bagland to open the way for the accomplishment of his 
hearths desire ; and it was finally arranged that he should 
sail again for India in the autumn of 1853. 

The restoration of his own health was not the only 
beneficial result of Mr Eagland^s visit to England. An 
opportunity was afforded him of discussing in person 
his missionary plans with the committee in London. 
The appointment of another secretary, occasioned by his 
absence from Madras, set him free to commence itine- 
rating immediately on his return to India. His in- 
fluence at Cambridge and elsewhere helped forward the 
cause of missions at home. The advocacy, indeed, of 
the pulpit or the platform, never specially his gift, 
was now, from weakness, almost entirely beyond his 
reach. But the man himself, what he was, rather than 
what he said, what he had done and was about to do, 
imder the constraining influence of his Master's love, 
was a stronger and a holier plea than the most eloquent 
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missionary sermon, or the ablest missionary speech. 
At the anniversary of the Cambridge Church Mission- 
ary Association in May, 1853, he was with difficulty 
prevailed upon to address the meeting. Yielding at 
length to the repeated solicitations of his friends, he 
rose and said, that he was unequal, as indeed his whole 
appearance amply testified, to delivering a speech ; but 
this one thing he would say, and this only in substance, 
and very little more than this in actual words, was 
his entire address: ^^ Brethren, pray for w«." Few 
missionary speeches have been as short, yet few perhaps 
have left a deeper impression on the audience. The 
speaker was himself the speech. Yet those feeble words 
were a striking testimony to the value for prayer which 
marked his whole life. One only request he had power 
to make on behalf of himself and his brother mission- 
aries. It should be for that, which out of weakness 
would avail to make them strong, and send them forth, 
like their Lord, " conquering and to coi^quer." The 
links which bind cause and effect together are often 
hidden from human eyes, till the day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed. How far the example 
of Mr Bagland^s prayerfulness and the answer to his 
prayers, are to be traced in the prayerful interest in 
missions which has for some years past existed* at 
Cambridge, or in the fact that a Church Missionary 
Union was two years ago originated amongst the stu- 
dents, which besides a library and reading room and 
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periodical meetings for missionarj purposes, has stated 
meetings for prayer on behalf of missions, it would 
be presumptuous to define. It is at least an interesting 
coincidence that on the 14th May, 1853, a few days 
only after his speech at Cambridge, he wrote in a letter 
from London : 

Dear Deck and Hutchison and I have agreed to meet 
at H.'s for prayer. I shewed them the passage I shewed 
you on the " Urgent Claims for India." May our Lord be 
present and quicken our hearts. I hope some of our good 
brethren in Cambridge may be led to meetings of this kind. 
Oh, that they were multiplied throughout the land ! It is 
for want of roots such as these, to suck in grace from him 
who is full of grace, that the church, and missions especially, 
languisL 

Before Mr Bagland's arrival in England two Cam- 
bridge men, the Rev. David Fenn, B.A. of Trinity 
College, and Mr. R. R. Meadows, B.A. of Corpus 
Christi College, had been appointed by the committee 
to the north Tinnevelly itinerating mission. They 
were on the point of starting for Portsmouth to embark 
for India when he reached London, and he had barely 
time for a hasty interview with them. But by thus 
preceding him by a year, they gained an opportunity 
of acquiring some knowledge of the language and of 
their destined work, before his second arrival in India. 
He himself followed them from England in the Tror 
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falgar^ on the 14th September, 1853. An extract from 
a sermon which he preached in the preceding May to 
his former congregation at Cambridge, showing as it 
does the spirit in which he was returning to the mis- 
sionary field, may appropriately close the present 
chapter. The text was a favourite one with Mr Kag- 
land : '' Except a com of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit^'* Having spoken in the first division of 
the sermon of " The glory of Christ in the bringing 
in of the Gentiles to him," confirming what he said 
by his own missionary experience; he took for the 
second division, "The self-denial and suffering previ- 
ously required." Under this head the following passage 
occurs : 

''Ought not Christ to have suffered these things 1" said 
our Lord to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, 
i. 6. first to have suffered, and then to enter into his glory. 
Yes, unquestionably. The propheoies of the Old Testament^ 
the counsel of God's eternal will, the guilt of man for which 
the Son of God had made himself responsible, and which 
demanded an atoning sacrifice, ere man, or even Christ as 
man's surety, could be glorified — all required that he shoiild 
first bear the cross, and then wear the crown. And this 
necessary connection and order the Lord illustrates by a 
process going on every day in nature. '* Except a com of 
wheat," ko. Let us suppose for a moment^ that when God 

^ John xii. 34. 
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sent his Son into the world, it had not been his will that he 
should die. Let us suppose that Jesus had been bom, and 
had passed his days on earth precisely as he did pass them, 
with the exception of suffering. Let us suppose that he 
had spoken as wisely, had acted as beneficently, had lived as 
holily, but that at length he had ascended as Enoch and 
Elijah did to heaven without passing through death. We 
are warranted by the scriptures in saying, that in that case, 
although the Son of Qod would have retained all the glory 
he had before, and though, in his human body too, he would 
have been for ever the adored of angels, he would never- 
theless have lived and reigned without one of the whole 
family of man to share his glory, Nay, we may go further, 
we may affirm, that not one of his people would have been 
saved by him; all of them — Abel and Noah and Moses and 
David and Paul — all would have perished. But "it became 
him by whom are all things and for whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons to glory, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect," to fit him for his saving work, " through 
sufferings." " Through death he overcame him that had the 
l>ower of death." It was the Father's will and it was 
Christ's, that he should " lay down his life for the sheep ;" 
and he did lay it down. His soul went through the soro 
travail of Gethsemane and Calvary, and now he " sees of 
the travaiL" He fell as a grain of wheat into the ground 
and died. Behold the fruit ! 

But^ beloved brethren — and here I would beg your most 
serious and prayerful attention — ^it is not Christ only that 
must suffer. The work of bringing souls to glory is one 
which Christ condescends to share with others. And inas- 
much as those whom he dignifies to be his fellow-labourers, 
he intends hereafter to invest with no mean share of his 
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own glory and joy, be calls them now to share with him, 
and to be content to share with him, some part at least of 
bis self-denial and suffering. The first part of his saving 
work, that greatest of all, the making atonement, was one 
in which no created being could share; but the work of 
making known salvation by his atonement, of bringing souls 
to him, of building them up in him, is one in which his 
ministers and his true people in general are allowed to 
share, and must share; in which also, to be prospered, to be 
blessed, to be &ithful, they inust be content, nay, must be 
ready, be forward — I had almost said, be ambitious to 
suffer. 

The preacher then set himself to show, how fully 
the connection between dying to all selfish interests and 
finiitfulness, has been exemplified in the whole history 
of the Church of Christ. Beginning with the apostles, 
he passed on to ''those noblest of the sons of Cam- 
bridge, Ridley and Latimer, and John Bradford and 
George Wishart, into whom, 300 years ago, God in- 
fosed a willingness to become as corns of wheat falling 
into the ground and dying." Coming down to later 
times, he spoke of " Venn and Simeon, and Walker of 
Truro, and a few other contemporary faithful men, who 
welcomed shame and loss for Christ's sake and his 
Gt)spel;" and still later of "two other servants of 
God, now asleep in Jesus, both of whom manifestly 
shortened their days through their faithful labours in 
the Gospel, beloved Mr Lane, and that beloved and 
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honoured teacher of teachers, Professor Scholefield." 
And then, applying the lesson to his congregation, 
he added: 

Well then, dear brethren, as these our elders have fol- 
lowed Christ, let us follow them. Jesus now commits to us 
and such as us, each in his measure, the task and the honour 
of handing down and dispersing abroad the gospel of salva- 
tion. And as it was hj self-denial and by suffering that 
life eternal was first purchased by him and the knowledge 
of it transmitted to us; so, in a like spirit and manner, must 
it be passed on by us. If it had not been for a long chain 
of persecution and of shame and of humiliations and of 
labours and of self-denials and of prayers with strong crying 
and tears, we should not have the gospel; and we cannot 
expect in any other way than by adding one link to that 
chain to have the glory of handing it down to others. If 
we refuse to be corns of wheat fiEdling into the ground and 
dying; if we will neither sacrifice prospects, nor risk cha- 
racter and property and health ; nor when called, relinquish 
home and break £unily ties, for Christ's sake and his gospel ; 
then, even supposing that we do not thereby prove that we 
have not the root of the matter in us, that we have nothing 
at all to do with Christ, we shall abide alone. No one shall 
be indebted to us for the gospel No one throughout eter- 
nity will ever bless us for having been, under Qod, the means ^ 
of his soul being saved The songs of the redeemed, even if 
we hear and join in them, will never have to us that mani- 
fold sweetness which those shall find in them who have been 
instruments, however feeble, in swelling the number of the 
redeemed And while those who have turned many to 
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rigbteotunesB shaU ihrne as the stars for ever and ever, we, 
eren suppoaing we reacli heaven at all, may expect even 
leas gloiy than the infant who has been taken to Christ in 
&ith, and then at once departed to be with him; because 
we shall have had opportunities, and shall have had offen 
made to na to assist in Christ's work, but shall have selfishly 
drawn back &om it. 



CHAPTER XII. 



ITINERATING LIFR 




TN the year 1848, when Mr Ragland presented his 
-*- munificent jubilee donation to the Church Mission- 
ary Society, Mr Venn had said in writing to a friend, 
" The impression produced upon my mind is, that he 
is preparing for some signal usefulness by this love 
to our cause, which has been put into his heart." 
This impression was now, after the lapse of five years, 
to be fully justified. 

Mr Ragland reached Madras the second time on 
the 31st of December, 1853, in excellent health, by his 
own account, and looking better, as his friends told 
him, than when he arrived there eight years before. 
"Greatly advanced too, as we felt," Colonel Browne 
adds, " in his Christian life." His coadjutors in the 
itinerating scheme were awaiting his arrival, and went 
off to the ship to welcome him, so changed in appear- 
ance by climate that he scarcely recognised them, but 
so well suited in every respect to be his companions, 
that after a few days of constant intercourse with them 
at the mission-house he wrote, " I do thank Gh>d for 
giving me such men to labour with. I have, of course, 
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known them now only nine days ; but all I have seen, 
and all I have heard, leads me to think I could scarcely 
have chosen two such men to my mind, had I had 
the whole Church to choose from." 

Their captain having arrived, no time was lost by 
the little missionary band in entering upon the cam- 
paign before them. They were " all in high spirits 
at the prospect of starting; perhaps," Mr Bagland 
characteristically adds, "in far too high spirits." A 
few days were necessarily spent at Madras in making 
preparations. The tents in which they were to lodge 
while itinerating were procured, and being pitched in 
Colonel Browne's compound, were "dedicated to the 
Lord by prayer in one of them." A native catechist, 
by name Joseph Cornelius, was found to accompany 
them. 

We observed with admiration, (Colonel Browne writes) 
how judiciously he made all the necessary preparations. 
With the same, or indeed yet greater zeal, there was now, 
as it seemed to us, yet greater wisdom ; the wisdom of the 
experienced craftsman, who had learnt to look carefully to 
the condition of his tools. Our brother had evidently come 
to feel, that to do hia Lord's work well, he must use his 
Lord's means carefully; and both for himself and his young 
companions, while prepared in all simplicity freely to en- 
cotmter any possible risk, he calmly had recourse to every 
right precaution. It was at once instructive and deeply 
interesting to watch him in his thoughtful provision for the 
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health and necessary comfort of those who had gi^en them- 
selves to be his fellow-helpers." 

The preliminaries being arranged, the tents and 
bullock-carts were sent on overnight to a village 
about six miles from Madras, where a couple of trial 
days were to be passed imder canvas, in order to dis- 
cover wants and omissions while supplies were still 
within reach. The next morning the missionaries 
started on their journey. The following entry occurs 
in the journal which Mr Kagland regularly kept from 
the time of his second landing at Madras to the day 
before his death. 

** Commencement of Journey. 1854, Jan. 18, Wed- 
nesday. Bose at half-past 3. At 5, after reading the 
last verses of Matth. xxviii. and commending ourselves 
to the care of him who hath promised, * Lo, I am with 
you always,' started on our missionary journey." 

On the road they were met by some of their Madras 
friends, one of whom, the Rev. John Bilderbeck, ac- 
companied them to the end of their first stage, and 
on reaching the tent knelt down with them and offered 
prayer. The same thing was repeated the next day 
when Colonel and Mrs Browne, who had ridden over 
to visit them in their temporary encampment, bid them 
finally farewell " They left us," writes Mr Bagland, 
" at half-past six, after we had joined together in one 
of the tents in prayer, dear Mr Bilderbeck leading the 
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way. .When our dear kind friends had left us," he 
adds, " we joined together in commending them and 
theirs to the Lord; praying that he who promised to 
reward even a cup of cold water, would not fail to re- 
compense richly into their bosoms all their kindness 
towards us." 

In the same spirit the whole journey, from Madras 
to their future field of labour in north Tinnevelly, was 
conducted. The missionary party and their mode of 
travelling are vividly brought before us in the following 
letters. 

{To Mrs Birdi) 

Travellbbs* BuKOALOWy Pallionda^ 

87 miles from Madbas, Feb, 11, 1854. 

My dear Aukt, 

I think I cannot begin a letter to you better than 
by giving you a detailed account of the manner in which 
my companions and myself spend a day. It is now nearly 
four weeks since we left Madras; and the whole of the last 
week (to-day is Saturday) has been spent precisely as we 
expect to spend the remainder of our journey. For the 
first few days our stages were very short. Each day of this 
week we have taken a full stage every morning. But first 
I must give you a list of our party. There are our three 
selves, Messrs. Eenn and Meadows and myself, 'and our 
native brother, Joseph ComeliuB, making a fourtL He 
is the son of a catechist in the Madras mission, and has 
received an excellent English education; knowB, besides two 
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or tliree Indian languages, to a very fair extent, English, 
Latin, Greek, and some Hebrew; is a young man of good 
common sense and considerable information, and, we all 
trust, possesses that first of qualifications for missionary 
work, a real love to Christ and to the souls for which he 
died. For the last two years he has been assisting Mi* 
Noble at Masulipatam in his native English school Having 
lately however been unwell, he was advised to leave that 
paii; of India, as unsuitable to his constitution. Two yearn 
ago he expressed a wish to me, before I left Madras, to be 
engaged in itinerating missionary work; and now on my 
arrival in India, much wondering whence we should have a 
native assistant, God in his providence and grace had pro- 
vided one. He was waiting in Madras when I reached it. 
These then are the four. About my two English brethren 
I can only say, I do not know how sufficiently to bless God 
for theuL We are very happy together : hitherto we have 
been kept in the most perfect peace, and our mutual regard 
and affection, I trust, grow daily. But to proceed to enu- 
merate our party. Each of us has a servant, and much as 
we all wished we might be able to do with fewer than four, 
we find four rather fewer than more than we requira 
Each of us having a horse, there are of necessity four horse- 
keepers; and four horsekeepers require four grass-cutters; 
of these, however, two are their wives. Then we take tents, 
one for each, and as we have baggage and tent furniture to 
be carried, our train is swelled out by six bandies, or small 
native waggons, each drawn by its couple of oxen, and 
driven by its bandy-man. To this must be added two Las- 
cars, who have charge of the tents, pitching them, taking 
them down, &o. These form our regular party, to whom we 
are bound with r^ard to uxkges. Besides these, there are 
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Aom«, not many perhaps more, poesibly two or three wives 
&nd three or four ohildreo, of whom no account aa yet has 
been taken. With this patriarchal party, we have travelled 
each day of this week, moraiDg by morning, one stage, on 
the average of nearly twelve miles. Our plan is the follow- 
ing. Every evening we despatch before us two bandies witli 
their drivers; carrying, one a tent, the other some part of 
our baggage; and among, this, always, everything required 
for oar next morning's breakfbst, toilet, ko. In the morn- 
ing we rise always very early ; the average time this last 
week has been a quarter to threa We do this in order to 
have, first, a dear hour for private reading and prayer; dor 
interruptions during the morning being generally so many, 
that we cannot depend upon getting the time that we re- 
quire in any other way than by rising very early fbr it. Wo 
then meet, find coffee prepared for os, then all unite in 
prayer to commend ourselves to our heavenly Father's pro- 
tection, which we have never found to fiul us, and then, our 
horses being meanwhile prepared, we stark It is quite 
dark of course, and generally it is only when we have gone 
half or a third of oui- way that the morning b^ns to dawn. 
During tius time our horses are obliged to walk. We get 
OQ at a good pace afterwards, and always reach the end of 
our stage before the sua has risen to an inconvenient height 
and heat This morning, as we had a high hill to the east, 
the Ban had not &irly risen till we had completed oar dis- 
tance. We are generally tired, none of ns being used to 
hone exercise, but in a short time we shall {wobably feel 
tiie distance only sufficient fbr proper healthy exercise. Im- 
mediately on reaching our tent, or it nuy be the travellers' 
bungalow, we make a point of giving thanlra together for 
D ior in safety : then wash, dress, breakfiut, 
15 
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and sit down to write our journals; and then as circum- 
stances require or we feel disposed, turn one to one occupa- 
tion, another to another. I am using this time for writing. 
During the day we are often interrupted by native visitorB, 
with whom we converse as well as we can on religious sub- 
jects, and generally send each away with a small portion of 
the scriptures in Tamil, or some other Indian language, 
Telugu or Hindustani. Of these we have received a very 
large supply from the Bible Society in Madras, half of which 
only we hove brought, with us, but which half requires five 
large baskets to contain it. We dine at two o'clock. At 
about half-past five, when the sun has sunk tolerably near 
the horizon, we generally start forth to visit the villages or 
towns, whichever it may be, near which we are stopping for 
the day. For the most part we take different paths ; some- 
times two together. We take a few portions of the scrip- 
tures with us; for instance, one of each of the Grospels, the 
Psalms, the Acts, the Proverbs, or a small volume contain- 
ing the first twenty chapters of Exodus. These we dis- 
tribute, and they are of considerable service in leading the 
way to religious conversation. I have of course a great 
deal of difficulty, more than either of my two English com- 
panions, in making myself understood. Still, I think I am 
in a measui'e always understood, and by perseverance and 
God^s blessing I shall improve. We only remain out a little 
more than an hour, and on our return take tea, and retire 
to rest as soon as possible afterwards. We find abundanoe 
to occupy each day. Besides visitors, we have the daily 
engagement of improving ourselves in Tamil Our BermaaiiB, 
too, every day are all oollected, or as many as can be, at 
noon, for family service in Tamil, reading of the scriptores 
and prayer. Our journey has so far been without any in- 
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cidents woi-th noticing, with one exception, a very near 
escape from robbery. Night after night, during the week, 
small depredations were made, or rather said to be made, 
upon the members of our party. One morning, my horse- 
keeper told me that the night before, as he was sleeping, a 
dog, for he thought it could not have been a man, came and 
ran off with a curry comb, a brush, and two towels. The 
day after, our chief servant declared that the night before, 
as he was asleep, some one came and took out of his pocket- 
handkerchief, which he had girded round his body, four 
rupees, two of his own and two of ours, that he had fastened 
up in one comer. True or not as this might be, the night 
before last we had a real thief, and I was the person 
who saw him. In the bungalow at Arcot I was twice 
awakened, probably by some noise, at eleven and one o'clock ; 
and on each occasion I saw a man rush out of my room. We 
thought we had lost nothing : my portmanteau, with clothes 
and two or three hundred rupees, was not gone; and we 
could not but thank the Keeper of Israel, who neither slum- 
bereth nor sleepeth, for having so far watched over us. 
The following day, after our arrival at Vellur, the next 
stage, we found, to our great sorrow, that a portmanteau 
with a large selection of books, our travelling libraiy, was 
missing. We had usually sent it on the evening before; 
that evening it had been left behind, and been in the room 
where I slept What could we do? We went in all sim- 
plicity, first to him whose servants we are, and whose 
guidance and help we had experienced times without num- 
ber, and then wrote off by a messenger to a good American 
missionary, whom we had seen the day before in Arcot, 
asking him to make inquiries, and also to the collector or 
chief magistrate of the district; sending to each as good a 

15—2 
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list as we could make out of our lost volumes. Two hours 
only afterwards, to our great surprise and joj, the missing 
box appeared on the head of a coolie, attended by a peon or 
JK>lice ofELcer. Strange to say, our friend the American 
missionary had (as we should say by mere accident^ but 
really through God*s good providence) in his morning walk 
fftllen in with the portmanteau, open, the books all strewed 
about on the plain behind the bungalow. As our names 
were in them, he knew of course to whom they belonged. 
The thief had come for the box which contained the rupees : 
happily he made his selection amiss, taking the books, 
which being of no value to him he threw away. Thus 
mercifully have we been watched over: and though these 
and other mercies we have received appear comparatively 
small ones, each, to say the least of it, has come up to the 
measure of our necessity; and occurring as they have done 
in the commencement of our new course of life, we cannot 
but feel much encouraged to hope, that to the very end of 
it) we shall find God a present help in every time of trouble. 
......With my best love to dear Charles and Fanny, believe 

me. 

Your affectionate nephew, 

T. G. Raolakd. 

(To his nieee.) 

Tbavxllbbs' Bungalow, Muinroo Chowbt, 
i8 miles south of Salem, 

FA, 14, 1854. 

My vert dear Mart, 

I think I must give you some account of my travelling. 
It is now nearly four weeks since I left Madras, and I have 
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been journeying idmoet every day sliort distonceK Until a 
day ainae, I have had two clergymen, Mr Fenn and Mr 
Meadows, with me, and also a young native catechtat. We 
ride on hoTBeback, all of as; oor native fnend being dreteed 
in tnrban, linen clothes of whiter and shoes down at the 
heels and onrionaly turned up at the toes. My pony 
was given me ; it b about the size of the one I had at 
Fareham, only a little stouter and Hturdier, of nearly, too, 
the same colour, only its mane and tail are black, and it has 
a mark of the same shade going down its back the whole 
way. We got up this morning a little after three o'clock, 
and started a little before five. The moon was shining very 
brightly, so that we got on very well. When we have no 
moon we are obliged to have a lantern oarried before us. 
What do you think the little boy who oarries it did about 
ten days ago t We came to a place where the road divided, 
and as he said he had been twice along the road before, and 
that our way was to the right, we believed him and went on, 
never doubting that we should reach our resting place for the 
day. But instead of ten miles, we had to travel fourteen 
before we reached a bungalowj and when we did reach it^ 
we found none of the servants, and none of the bandies 
or country carts that we had sent on the night befbre. In 
short, we had come to the wrong place, and found ourselves 
fourteen miles the nearest way from the place we ought 
to have been at. What wen we to do 1 we had no food, 
no desn clothes, no anything. I had not a penny, bat two 
of my fHends on searching their pockets found a small 
biscuit and a half, and one rupee (two shillings), and a few 
coppers. However we got on very well ; and even if we 
had been in worse droumstauoes than these, I have no 
doubt our hMvenly Father would have provided for na. As 
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it was, we tied up our horses, and got the sepoy or servant 
who kept the bungalow, to bring us some milk, which we 
drank with great relish. He was an old Mohammedan. 
He promised that at ten o'clock he would have a fowl curry 
and rice, and a few eggs ready for us. It was then about 
eight. We had to wait however till twelve, and then the 
■break&.st was brought in. He could only find us three 
plates and one saucer to eat out o^ and two very old knivee 
and forks, and two very old iron spoons. Joseph Corne- 
lius, our native friend, could do without these European 
implements, and two of us, Mr Fenn and myself, thought 
it a good time to take a lesson in eating after the 
fashion of the East. So we washed well our right hands, 
turned up our' sleeves, put our hands into the dish of rice, 
and each helped ourselves ; and having added some curry, 
and mixed all together well with our fingers, began as neatly 
as we could to conduct it to our mouths. It was not very 
unpleasant. Mr Meadows, however, could not be brought 
to try this plan, so he ate with the old rusty and not very 
clean-looking knife and fork. Eating with fingers did not 
appear to us very clean and nice, but we remembered that 
it was very probably in this way that our blessed Saviour 
ate, so there ought to be nothing in it to disgust us. Our 
dinner we ate in the same way. We were a good deal 
tired and had a good long journey to make the same evening 
80 we did little else but b'e down on the ground, or on two 
bedstocks we found there, the greater part of the day* I 
went out for about three quarters of an hour into the vil- 
lage, the name of which is Malapadi. There I found some 
persons sitting in an open shop, with bags of rice, grain, 
onions, &c. about theuL In reply to a civil inquiry from 
mys^l^ I was invited to enter and take my seat on the 
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ground, and begin to read. I did this, but afterwards they 
brought in a bench, which was somewhat more comfortable. 
I read and talked to the people in the shop, and some others 
who came and listened for some time; found one person 
who could read, made him read the account of Paul and 
Silas at Philippi and the Philippian jailor's conversion, and 
spoke about it, and gave him the book. The people asked 
me several questions. They were very civil, and the man 
who owned the shop went so far as to offer me a roll of 
tobacco about eighteen inches long. I declined it, saying 
I had never in my life eaten smoke leaf I meant to say 
that I had never smoked; but I found afterwards that I 
had made a mistake, and that I ought to have expressed my 
meaning by saying I had never drunk smoke leaf. One 
thing that very much surprised us happened in this place. 
Soon after we arrived, our native friend Joseph went down 
to the river to bathe. This I ought to say he does every 
morning, getting shaved twice a week by some village 
barber; so that he had not the inconvenience which we 
had at this place, of going imwashed, &o, all day. However, 
as he was returning, he met a poor woman of about fifty. 
She was a heathen of course, and of the pariah caste, usually 
considered the lowest in the country. She stopped Joseph, 
and said, ^'Sir, is it true that you (meaning himself and 
us three) have lost your way, and that you have come 
to this place without servants, without provisions?" "Yes," 
he said. "Well then, take these two dooties (a dooty is 
about a farthing), they will do to buy you milk and avul 
(bruised rice), spend half in each." It was to no purpose 
that he said we did not want it, that we should no doubt 
fare sufficiently well She would take no denial, and went 
off leaving the money with him. He brought it to U8» and 
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we could only say with one voice, " God bless her." We 
had already bought milk, so we spent the two dooties in 
bruised rice, which as our break£sist was so long in coming 
was of some service to us. We thought it better to make 
no inquiry about the poor woman, who she was, leaving 
it to the Lord to reward her; but we did pray, I hope 
earnestly, that God would never suffer her to want, and 
more than this, that he would enrich her with the riches of 
his grace in Christ Jesus. Oh ! if the few words I said to 
those ten or twelve people in that shop, and the book I left, 
fihould prove the means of the Crospel ever reaching her 
and bringing her to Christ Jesus, what a signal mercy 
should I account it ! 

We had a long, because, as it was dark, a slow journey, 
that night; across the country, over fields of castor-oil 
plants, &C. and through one or two rivers; altogether four- 
teen miles. It was past eleven when we reached the place 
we wanted, but God carried us safely, and we went to 
bed thankful I hope for the day's mercies. I ought to say, 
that during the day two of our horsekeepers, after much 
wandering with their wives and children, found us ; so that 
in crossing the fields we formed a party, a long string of 
about ten or twelve persons. But my paper is so full that I 
will say no mora Love to all from 

Your very affectionate uncle and godpapa, 

T. G. Baglanb. 

■ 

Mr Kagland has left in his journal a careful record 
of his daily preaching in the villages along the route 
to which these letters refer. The picture which it un- 
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conBciouslj presents of the Englishman, a stranger in 
a strange land, alone in the street or bazaar, surrounded 
by an audience sometimes attentive, often indifferent, 
occasionally even insolent, unfitted by habit or consti- 
tution for the encounter, imperfectly acquainted even 
with the language, yet bent unweariedly on his Master's 
errand of love to seek and to save the lost, is one which 
cannot fail to impress us by its moral grandeur and the 
noble exhibition which it furnishes of simple and un- 
wavering faith. What a sermon on the text, " We 
also believe^ and therefore speak,^^ a sermon to ministers 
at home as well as to missionaries abroad, is there in 
the following extracts. 

As / was the least &tigued of the party, (they had 
had a tiring afternoon's journey, one of their party had met 
with a fall from his horse, and it was already dark) I 
started out, inasmuch as we intended to leave very early in 
the morning, to see if I could do anjrthing in the Httle 
town for Christ, my Master. I took a few portions of 
scripture and made for the bazaar. Here, in an empty 
shop, sitting by the light of a fiiintly-buming lamp in a 
triangular niche, I saw three or four men, talking loudly. 
I went up to them, asked if they could read, if they knew 
anything about the Christian religion, if I might come in, 
if I might read to them. I obtained replies sufficient to 
allow of my entering the place, opening my book and begin- 
ning to read (as in the morning) the history of the Philip- 
pian jailor. They listened with considerable attention. 
Others meanwhile joined them. Perhaps there were alto- 
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gether ten or twelve persona One asked several questions, 
which, unhappily, I could scarcely understand even the 
drifl o£ I went on, however, speaking to them about 
Christ and salvation, and before I left gave away four 
portions of the scripture. Two were for the son and nephew 
of a person present, who could not himself read. A third 
was for an old man, who said he could read, and probably 
could, though with the faint light and without spectacles, 
his attempts to spell out a single woixl were all in vain. 
I thought, however, that as this was the only opportunity of 
doing anything in the town, I was justified in giving these 
books. The fourth was for an old man, who put on his 
spectacles and went through a verse of S. John, singing 
rather than reading. Returned to our own tent^ thankful 
that I had been able to do something, though but litUe. 

jFV&. 16. After breakfast I spent about an hour with a 
party of visitors. The chief speaker for some time was a man 
about twenty-four, who came from Trichinopoly four years 
since. He had already the Gospels of S. Matthew, S. Mark 
and S. Luke, and was able to answer many questions about 
Christ; indeed, all that I proposed to him. He asked me 
for an Old Testament. I gave him a Psalter. Then, sitting 
down in the verandah and having the party seated round 
me, I made him read the 23rd psalm, commenting myself 
upon it as well as I could.... A question he asked at the 
commencement of the psalm I must not forget to notioei 
If Qod was the Shepherd and -Bedeemer of all, how was 
it that some were allowed to be heathens, some Moham* 
medans, some Roman Catholics) I took my bible and 
pointed, first, to our Lord's words, ''Even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight;" and to S: Paul's, ''There- 
fore he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy." Then, 
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secondly, I told him that God would deal justly with all ; 
and thirdly, that while God was gracious to all, none but 
those who truly believed in Christ could take up David's 
words and say, "The Lord is my Shepherd." (I ought to 
have quoted 1 Tim. iv. 10, " who is the Saviour of all men, 
specially of those that believe.") The psalm ooncluded, I 
said, " You know much about Christ and the way of salva- 
tion; how is it that you are not yourself a Christian?** 
"I am," he said. "But are you baptized?" "No," he 
replied; " a man is not a Christian and safe, merely because 
he is baptized." I said, " Certainly not," and instanced the 
thief being taken to paradise without being baptized. 
" But then," I added, " if a man when he might be bap- 
tized will not be, I cannot believe in that man*s salva- 
tion." I referred to Matt. x. "Whosoever shall confess 
me before men," d^c, adding, "Is it not because you are 
afraid of confessing Christ?" "No," he replied, and after 
a little more, asked me to turn to the 13th chapter of 8. 
Mark and 20th verse, giving the chapter and verse firom 
memory. I did so, and read, " Except the Lord had short- 
ened those days," &c. " But what," I said, " has that to 
do with baptism ?" " Bead on," he said. So I did : " and 
there shall arise fedse Christs and false prophets," &o, 
"Yes," he said, "there is my reason for not being bap- 
tized, Christ says there shall be false prophets. How do 
I know when I go to a missionary to be baptized, whe- 
ther he is a fsAae one or a true one, and so, whether his 
baptism will profit me or not?" The reason appeared so 
strange and ridiculous th%t I scarcely knew what to answer. 
At length I said, '* There is a loaf no doubt that has pgison 
in it; must I therefore never eat bread? And can it be 
safe for a person to n^lect baptism^ which Christ has gene- 
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rally connected with salvation (and I quoted Mark zvL 16)| 
because the person he goes to may be a false teacher? Besides^ 
it is not the baptism, or bj whom it is performed, that is 
of so much importanoe, but the confessing of the Lord Jesus 
Christ." After he had said something in reply, and asked 
about Roman Catholics, whether a person baptized by them 
could be saved, to which I had replied, "Yes, certainlji 
if he truly believed in Christ;" I tried to leave the matter 
thus: "Are you or are you not confessing Jesus Christ? 
That is the great question." " I am," he said. " Then, are 
you willing to go with me through the streets of the town 
this evening, and to state aloud that you are a believer 
in Jesus Christ?" He brought out in reply a very hesi- 
tating " yes ;" and then, after the fashion of the Samaritan 
woman, tried as fast as he could, to turn off the conversation 
again to Eoman Catholics; but I stopped him by saying, 
" Tour own soul's salvation — ^that is to you the important 
matter; and it is my belief (and I hope I tried to say it 
kindly as well as seriously), that you are not baptized, 
simply because you are ashamed of Christ" 

The following account is from a letter. 

{To the Rev, R, L. AllnuU.) 

Tbipatub, 139 miles from MinaAB^ 
Trayellen* Bungalow, FA, 3, x854« 

Last week I ventured so far as to address some brah* 
mins in the court of their own pagoda. I am not the least 
sorry I did so, or rather I am thankful that I was thrown 
into circumstances somewhat, however remotely, resembling 
those described in the last beatitude, but I was rather sorely 
handled. My language, my pronunciation, my doctrine, all 
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in turn came in for ridicule. They mimicked me, they told 
me to bring my dubash, my butler^, if I wanted to speak 
to them: they asked if I had ever seen Christ, and much 
more that I could not make out. Still, they heard from 
me something about Christ; and possibly the fact^ that 
without any earthly advantage whatever accruing, I had 
stood with them half an hour or forty minutes to be jeered 
and taunted, may, through God's blessing, lead them to 
think about the message I tried to stammer out to them. 
This, however, is the only instance of direct insult which 
I have yet encountered. The last three or four days the 
people we have met have been particularly civil and ready 
to listen. 

The route taken by the travellers was that by way 
of Arcot, Salem, and Dindigal. On the 10th of 
February they reached Salem, Here Mr Meadows 
left them, as it had beeu arranged for him to proceed 
to the Neilgherry hills, there to be ordained priest by 
the bishop of Madras, The rest of the party pursued 
their journey towards Tinnevelly, and on the 28th of 
February reached Virdupatty, a frontier town situated 
within the boundary of that coUectorate. The entry, 
under that date, in Mr Bagland's journal thus con- 
cludes : 

Thanks be to our gracious €k>d for having brought us 
in safety to our sphere of labour, 389 miles, and con- 
sidering the distance round by Malapadi, more than 400 
miles, in perfect safety and health. 

^ i. e. to oome attended by a servant if he would oommand reepect. 
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Ketumed thanks together, and humbly commended our- 
gelves to the Lord's gracious guidance and keeping. Prayed 
that, through his wonderful mercy and power, our coming 
into this place this morning might prove a blessing to 
many, many souls,, to many of those whom we had gazed 
upon, their foreheads marked with Satan's marks, as we 
passed through the bazaar. 

Mr Kagland's plan was to make at once for Stri- 
villiputthur, the largest town in the district, and there 
to dismiss the bandies and bullocks which had been 
hired at Madras, and to leave all superfluous tents and 
baggage. At Vellur, on the way, they were detained 
a day or two by meeting with several professed can- 
didates for baptism, and also with a Christian, a man 
of about fifty years of age, who had been baptized some 
three years before by a native Plymouth brother. 
Though there was nothing very encouraging either in 
the Christian, or . the persons desiring baptism, they 
hailed the incident as " a token for good," occurring, 
as it did, "in the very first village in which they 
pitched their tents as itinerating missionaries/* 



* '* Eben-ecer. And he said. Hitherto hath the Lord helped ae.*' 
T Sam. viL 12. 
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They had hardly been a week at Strivilliputthur, 
when Mr Fenn was attacked by typhus fever. Mr 
Ragland, after nursing him with the greatest tender- 
ness for some days, and then praying for guidance as 
to what they ought to do, took him o£f to Madura, 
the nearest European station, about forty-five miles 
distant. Such a check at the very outset must have 
been a sore trial, but it was borne, as we are told, 
cheerfully and manfully. 

He is lying by my side (Mr Kagland writes) beneath a 
punkah, with hair cut close, and a blister on the back of 
the head. We had only been in Tinnevelly about a fort- 
night, when it pleased God thus to force us to leave, by this 
illness. We both feel convinced, that some way or other it • 
will turn out to the furtherance of the Gospel. It has al- 
ready drawn out our hearts mors in prayer for the heathen, 
to whom we had begun to preach ; and notwithstanding all 
my sin, the Saviour, in whose promise I trusted, ** Lo, I am 
with you," has amply fulfilled it. I have known few happier 
seasons, than as at several times during the last few days, 
deai: Fenn and I have been repeatiug passages of Scripture, 
intermixing prayer with €kxl*8 blessed word, that we might 
have all the good promises fulfilled to ourselves, and that 
this trial might be sanctified, and God be glorified by it. 

Through the divine blessing on the means used 
the invalid progressed favourably, and Mr Bagland was 
able to leave him at Madura and return to his work. 
Mr Fenn's earnest hope was that his recovery would 
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be BuflSciently rapid and complete to allow of his speed- 
ily following, but this was not the case, and his 
medical advisers recommended a visit to Ceylon, where 
his brother, the Rev. C. C. Fenn, was principal of 
the Cotta Institution, in order thoroughly to recruit 
his health. On receiving intelligence of this decision, 
80 disappointing to them both, Mr Bagland hastily 
penned the following letter. 

Friday Momingj 8 o'clock, April 14, 1854. 

Deaeest Brother, 

I have just received the letter by the oooly and peon 
from Madras. Oh! with bow much sorrow. But it is the 
• Lord, the Lord our Master, Shepherd, Saviour : let him do 
what seemeth him good. Only may he sanctify his appoint- 
ments to us. May he comfort you, dear fiiend and brother. 
I am too much disposed to think of my own loss : I forget 
too much your trial. The Lord help me to remember you 
more, and pray for you more. 

This is the day when the Son of God was ^'crucified 
through weakness;** but he "liveth by the power of (Jod." 
Let us remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of David was 
raised even from the dead; and let us trust, that in some 
marvellous way, God will raise our languishing hopes. 
Many thanks for the money, which has arrived in safety. I 
hope you have received my letter sent on Thursday to Stri- 
villiputthur. I know not what to write, my beloved bro- 
ther, to comfort you, except that the Lord is very £Aithful 
and very pitiful, and that such we have found him every 
step of our way; and that he is also the All-wise God, our 
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Saviour. To him I commend you, and to him I commit 
oorselvea and our in&nt misBion and our poor feeble en- 
quirers. "He will feed hia flock like a ahepherd; he will 
gather the Iambs with his arm, and carry them in hia bosom, 
and gently lead those that are with young." Blessed be his 
name for this, and that I am in some measure ahle to rest 
vpon it 

Your affectionate but sorrowing friend and brother, 

T. O. Baglahd. 
Joseph Bends his love> 

It was oalj after a lengthened absence of fifteen 
months, daring which the hope of hia return to tiiem 
had heen wellnigh extingtushed, that Mr Fenn was 
restored to his brethren in TitmeTellj. In the mean 
time, accompanied by Mr Meadows, who had retamed 
&om the hitb, and the catechist Joseph, Mr Ragland 
at once resumed the prosecution of his missionary 
enterprise. 

The nature and extent of the field which now 
opened before them are thus described in a letter 
written by Mr Meadows, when he was in England in 
1859. 

What we call North Tiunevelly b a district about one- 
fifth of the size of the whole province, comprising about 140O 
square miles, and a population of 270,000. This population 
is distributed in 138S Tillages, hamlets, and towns; some of 
the villages containing not more than five houses, othen SOD. 
16 
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The largest town, Strivilliputthur, has a population of 
22,000. Sivagasi has about 10,000; and there are smaller 
towns containing 2000 or 3000. There are, and have been 
for many years, even from the time of Rhenius, a few Chris- 
tians there, scattered among the heathen, very weak, and 
much like the heathen in their manner of life. The nearest 
missionary station, Paneikullam, is thirty miles from the 
most southern point. 

Of this field only a comparatively small portion 
was at first occupied; "an area of about 250 square 
miles, and the number of villages about as many." Very 
soon, however, the missionaries' hands ^ere strengthened 
by native helpers supplied to them by the Christian 
love and sympathy of their brethren in the south, and 
they were enabled gradually to extend their opera- 
tions over a wider range of country. This source of 
help was contemplated, as we have sefen, in Mr Bag- 
land's original scheme, and it was a part of the scheme 
which he had very much at heart, not only because 
he valued the material assistance which it afforded, but 
still more because he rejoiced in the " comfort of love," 
the " knitting together" in holy unity of the north 
and the south, which it guaranteed. On the 13th of 
July, 1854, some four months after they had com- 
menced itinerating, he wrote from Palamcotta, whither 
he had been invited by Mr Thomas to expound his 
views to the native Christians, and invite them in 
person to be " fellow-helpers to the truth," 
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Bat the great mercy of all is, the wonderflil manuer in 
which the hearts of the brethren aeem drawn towards us 
and our work. Tbia monung we bod a meeting of all the 
oatechiata, who had come up to attend the meetings which 
usually take place at this season of the year, a very large 
number, nearly half filling the church. Mr Thomas set 
forth veiy fully our plan about the oatechists coming up to 
us from the south, at first every two or three months only, 
afterwards more frequently, and preocbing with us for a 
month at a time, and moreover supported during the whule 
time by the native church. Ho asked the prayers of the 
catecbists and their assistance j that they would ask the 
prayers of their congregations in every church, evei^ day, 
for the gospel in N. Tinnevelly. He added that he was 
sending with us at once his best catechist for a month, and 
in order that firom the first the efibrt might be that of the 
native church, he guaranteed that his Mengnanapiiram con- 
gregation should de&ay the expense. I feel bo much cause 
for thankfulness; the foundation, I trust, has been laid of 
a genuine native missionary society. 

These hopes were fully realised. Mr Meadows 
goes on to say in the letter quoted above, 

We bad not been engaged in the work more than half 
a year, before we were assisted by native helpers from the 
south, given to us by the cordial sympathy of our kind 
brethren at the atationa These oatechists were pwd by the 
native Cbriatiana themselves, who formed a society expressly 
for the purpose of assisting us. They came and staid with 
us, each for his month, and their numbers have latterly been 
four or five a month, beside four permanent catAchiste, whom 
16—2 
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Mr Ragland placed in dififerent villages, to superintend con- 
gregations and visit all the heathen villages within walking 
distance. Beside these catechists we had with us, each 
living in his own tent, two young native Christians, who 
had received a good education, and who were preparing for 
ordination. A third lived with his family in one of the 
large towns. 

The full missionary staff, therefore, consisted of five 
persons who itinerated with moveable encampments 
(accompanied from time to time by the monthly cate- 
chists from the south), viz. three Europeans, Messrs. 
Kagland, Fenn, and Meadows, and two natives ; and of 
five persons who itinerated from fixed centres, of whom 
four were the permanent catechists from the south. Mr 
Meadows proceeds, 

Mr Bagland's plan was this. We met about twice in 
three weeks to consult for the next encampments. The dis- 
trict was mapped out, and all its villages entered in alpha- 
betical order in a register. We so arranged our five encamp- 
ments as to be able to visit all the villages, great and small, 
at least once every half-year. Many of them, with the larger 
towns, we would visit much more fi^quently. When the 
district had grown to its present dimensions, this was not 
very easy; but the plan which ]^ Bagland pursued, in 
connection with our native assistants, brought it about^ 
Joseph had a district assigned to him in one part of the 
general district; Yedhanayagam had a similar one; and 
after Satthianadan came, a third* was given to him, though 
he lived in a house and not in a tent. Their duty waa to 
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visit all the villages within their assigned districts, and preach 
in each at least once every half-year. The same was ex- 
pected from the four permanent catechists mentioned ahove, 
though we felt more bound to visit their districts ourselves 
also than we did those of Joseph, Yedhanayagam, and Sat- 
thianadan. Sometimes, perhaps more frequently than not, 
we would go alone to a village, sending a monthly cate« 
diist to another village. Sometimes, when they happened 
to be young or inexperienced, or when we anticipated much 
opposition, or for some other cause, we would take them 
with us. We preached in the early morning and in the 
evening in villages two or three or four miles from the tent, 
visiting all that were within walking or riding distance 
during the week that we stayed in any given place. In the 
day-time the people would come in greater or less numbers 
to the tent, and sit down and hear the preaching. 

A passage or two from Mr Bagland's own pen may 
serve to complete this general view. 

(To the Rev. W. S. Dumergue,) 

Nattaxfattt, June i, 1854. 

If you want to form an idea of the kind of country we 
are in, you must dismiss at once every notion you have 
formed from Miss Tucker's book. This part and the south 
of Tinnevelly, are about as different as Cambridgeshire and 
Carnarvonshire. First and principaUy, there is scarcely a 
palmyra or palm of any kind in the whole district. Very 
occasionally you meet, perhaps once a week, with a single 
one. There is one exception, a large forest, south-west of 
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Strivilliputthur. Next we have almost a semicircle, (say 
arc, from 120° to 170°) of mountains, one veiy loffcy, and most 
£ar fix)m diminutive; many with picturesque peaks. Then, 
the country itself in which we itinerate, though almost as fiat 
as a bowling-green, is generally well cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rivers with rice, and in many other places with 
a coarse grain called 'cholam.' This in two or three weeks 
will be ripe. The stem scarcely diflfers from that of wheat, 
but is much larger : oflen it overtops us as we ride through 
fields of it on horseback. It is beautifully green at present. 
Then, almost every other village has its green tope : so that 
we are in anything but the red, sandy, desert-like palmyra 
land. Were there more hedges, there would be nothing 
generally to distinguish the scenery of five days out of seven 
from that of England. It has been hot the last two months, 
generally I suppose above 90^, but I think it has been hotter 
in the south. A few weeks since we had a succession of 
heavy thunder showers : these have failed us lately, but it 
has been far from oppressive. My health has been wonder- 
ful. Never was I that I remember better, stronger, fi^eer 
from bile or aches or pains, or more cheerful in animal 
spirits. God be praised for this. I drink as much milk as 
I can get, and make up the deficit with what they call here 
* more * a kind of weak buttermilk. Whenever at all ex- 
hausted, I have a draught of this, which is to be had every- 
where, and my weariness is gone directly. If the glare 
hurts my head, as it did one day and has threatened since, 
I wrap a piece of chintz about it as a turban. All day long 
I go waistcoatless and cravatless and coatless of course: at 
night sleep in the draught of the two doors of my tent, or 
out of doors. Thus, though without the tats and punkahs 
,of Madras, I do belieye that I feel the heat^ or at least 
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suffer from it, not a bit more than I used to do. I will not 
say much about our work, for I have written to dear Deck 
and Allnutt, and you may learn from them what I have to 
say. As yet, dear brother, you must remember I know but 
.little of the language. There are a few lines or trains of 
discourse, that by repeating day after day I have become 
tolerably ^miliar with; and a few illustrations, most of 
which, the wording at least, I have stolen from the very 
interesting illustrations of my native brother, Joseph Cor- 
nelius. These allow of my gaining a little attention and of 
my making something of Christ known ; and I can read with 
what I fancy is fluency. My great difficulty is understand- 
ing what is said by the people themselves. What with my 
partial deafness and dulness of perception, and what with 
the clipping of words by the natives, and their talking with 
their mouths not quite cleared of betel leaf, I have very 
great difficulty in making out their meaning : but with that 
help 'which I cannot doubt the Lord who has called me to 
this work will give me, I do hope, that now I am beginning 
to buckle to, I shall in time overcome the difficulty. One 
of my reasons for separating tents from Meadows, is that 
I may be able for days together to hear nothing but Tamil, 
and that our native visitors, having no one else to speak 
to, will be obliged to speak to me, and patiently try to 
make me understand them, if they ^dsh to be understood. 
When I know Tamil better, when I have learned the country 
pretty well, when I have had a little more experience of the 
capabilities of my servants to make me comfortable in out of 
the way places, I do hope to be able to throw myself more 
among the people than I can at all as yet do. I ought to 
have added too, when I have more grace, more faith, and 
more love, for at present these are all at a low ebb. 
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(To the Rev. H. Deck.) 
Nattamfattt, 9 miles N.E. of Stbivillifutthub, • 

TiNNIVELLT, 

June 1, 1854. 

Dearest Brother, 

Tour affectionate letter reached me two or three 
weeks since. I must not defer writing in reply. Thank 
God that your health is on the whole better than when I left 
England, and that he continues to bless you in your church 
and parish. I shall not forget my feeling when I first saw 
your large congregation (though but small, I think, com- 
pared with what it was when eleven months afberwards I 
preached to it). It was a feeling of almost, for the moment, 
regret that I had given myself to preaching Christ ayiong 
the heathen, while there were to be found in England such 
noble opportunities of making him known, not to companies 
of twenty or fifty at a time, but to twenty times that num- 
ber at once. However, I did right in coming out at first, 
and in coming out again. The Lord continue to bless you 
in sowing the good seed in your well prepared seed-plot ! 
He will in good time prepare hearts here. Hitherto, as fiw 
at least as we know, the first two of the four kinds of 
ground are the only ones we have met with. To judge from 
the little that appears to be remembered when we revisit a 
place, the foul bird might be supposed to have picked away 
every single seed. In two instances only did it appear to be 
springing up, and likely to bring forth fruit; and in these 
two we have reason to fear disappointment. However, the 
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Lord is fikithfuL May we £nd mercy to be faithful, and 
then we shall be a sweet savour of Christ in all we preach 
to. But oh! for more real earnestness in preaching; for 
something of David Brainerd's spirit ! I have been reading 
his life again with amazement, I hope too with humiliation. 
And now I have been three months this very day, I think, 
itinerating in Tinnevelly; "all my days living in tents." I 
must except a few, however, in two travellers' bungalows, 
and nearly a week in Madura with Beamish of Clare, when 
I went in to take my poor dear sick Mend D. Fenn. And 
very pleasant have I found it, notwithstanding heat and sun- 
dry other apparent drawbacks. Just at present I am risings 
as punctually as my horsekeeper can make it, at four o'clock. 
About half-past five I ride out three or four miles, speak the 
Gospel in a village, and give away books. I return generally 
before half-past seven, breakfast at half-past eight, write my 
journal, receive native visitors; at twelve have my servants 
in to prayers; dine at two; read, or speak the Gospel, ac- 
cording to circumstances, till five; then go out again, gene- 
rally walking, to another village; return, take tea, have 
servants for prayers, and retire to rest, very often »ub dux, 
except that when there is a moon or the likelihood of heavy 
dew, I spread a mat over my head on the cot pole& So my 
days pass one afler another. For about a month I have had 
dear K. K. Meadows. He went, as you perhaps know, soon 
after we left Madras to be ordained priest We have each 
had a tent. But a week since, according to my long con- 
templated intention, we separated encampments. I left him 
for this place last Saturday. On Monday, the day of his 
weekly removal, he came over w^th our native brother Jo- 
'seph Cornelius in the early morning, spent the day with me, 
and in the evening returned to his tent, which was pitched. 
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however, about four miles fix)m where he left it in the morn- 
ing. To-morrow, if it pleases God, my tent is to be removed 
about the same distance. Accordingly, I intend starting in 
the morning to spend the day with K. K. M. ; speak a few 
words' by the way going and returning, and in his village ; 
and then in the evening find my way back to my tent re- 
pitched. We hope by this separation to make our message 
sooner widely known, without the necessity of very frequent 
removals. On an average, I have been for the last two 
months five dajrs pitched in one spot. I began by removing 
every two days; but the discomfort to myself and servants 
was not a little, and it has proved to be imnecessary. 
Though separate, by our frequent meetings we shall havB 
the comfort of communion, besides the advantage of keeping 
(as I hope we shall keep) our plans one. We have many 
mercies. My own health and dear Meadows*s have been 
very good; and as for the sickness of D. Fenn, I think I 
can perceive good already to have resulted from it. And 
one thing I must mention. ''Thou shalt decree a thing 
and it shall be established/' one of Job's friends said to 
him. I have obsei-ved, and very remarkably, that almost 
every plan we have formed (when, as I trust it has gene- 
rally through Grod's grace been, we have formed it with 
prayer, thought, and a wish to glorify him) has been 
brought to pass. To God be the praise, not to me ; for my 
unbelief has led me constantly to doubt. And here too, in 
the wilderness as we are, we have not been without friends. 
In Strivilliputthur, there is an East Indian, a judge (a dis- 
trict moonsiff his title is), living on 150 rupees a month, a 
Christian man I hope. Nothing can exceed his kindness 
and attention to us. He has given up a detached building 
for our luggage; every article of furniture, chairs, cots. 
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lamps, (fee. — for these are constantly being broken — ^we send 
to bim to get mended j and every now and then comes out 
a cooly to ns with a quarter of a sheep, or some such other 
thing ; and over and above all, he tells us that he considers 
it to be his duty and privilege to help persons engaged in 
the work we are. Thank the Lord for his goodness to us, 
and continue to pray for us. 

Your very affectionate friend and brother, 

T. G. Ra^olakd. 

Such, in its general aspect, was Mr Ragland's mis- 
sionary scheme, as carried out in practice by himself 
and his companions. It was an attempt to obey in its 
most direct and literal sense the command, to '' preach 
the Gospel to every creature." 




CHAPTER XIII. 



ITINERATING LIFE. 



THE life of an itinerating missionary, which Mr 
Ragland now led for four years and a half, till 
death closed his labours, was not peculiarly rich in 
incident or adventure. He himself says of it, 

As to the work itself, I find it likely to prove, not such 
as those I have spoken to in England and in India have 
thought, particularly interesting or exciting ; but rather just 
what I expected myself fix)m the first, quiet, humble plod- 
ding day after day, and returning again and again to the 
same dull-minded (or if quick-minded, gainsaying) people, 
and endeavouring to make them care about their souls and 
seek the Lord Jesus Christ; a work, requiring very much 
patience and love, fedth aud perseverance. Oh, that I might 
have all this! * 

It is the visible fulfilment of such pious aspira- 
tions as these, the beauty of divine grace, as it 
wrought in the heart and shone in the life of this 
eminent servant of Christ, that forms the chief in- 
terest of this, as of every other portion of his memoirs. 
It will help, therefore, to complete the picture of his 
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itinerating life, if to the description already given of 
the work, there he added in this chapter a eomewbat 
fuller accoont of the workman. For Buch an acooont 
two kinds of material exist We have passages of 
his mental history ; we have records of his daily con- 
duct. We have his inner life revealed by himself; 
we have his outward life described by others. 

To the former view of his character very little is 
contributed by the journal which Mr Ragland now regu- 
larly kept. Though copious, it is little more than a 
register of work. Nor is much to be gathered from 
his private correspondence during the same period. 
His letters from Madras abound with details of his 
spiritual experience. His letters from Tinnevelly 
seldom enlarge upon it. The difference is perhaps in 
itself significant The absence of that which was often 
of a moumfiil cast, may be taken as an index of a hap- 
pier and healthier frame of mind. It is possible that 
the roving tent-life, by fumiehing many more topics of 
interest both to mind and pen, than the aedentary life 
at Madras, left the writer at once lesa cause and leas 
room to complain that the sorrows of his heart were 
enlarged. ' His work too was far more congenial than 
it had ever been before. But whatever may have 
been the immediate reasons, his own words justify the 
oonclosion, that this was one of the happiest epochs 
of Mr Ragland's life. Under date Aug. 29, 1865, ho__ 
writes. 
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How many mercies I am in the enjoyment of! sach 
excellent health, so much comfort in intercourse with my 
fellow-labourers, both European and native, and so many 
bodily comforts, though apparently with so little opportunity 
of providing them ; I trust, too, the blessing of peace in my 
own soul, and the consciousness that, however feebly and 
with whatever mixture of sin and sloth, I am still doing the 
work the Lord would have me do, and work which in doe 
time will bear fruit. I do not know when I have had so 
much enjoyment of life as since my last coming out to India. 

In the absence of such a journal as Mr JKagland 
kept during his second voyage to India, and of such 
letters as he wrote while resident at Madras, we are 
indebted to some private papers, found since his death, 
for an insight into his spiritual history during his 
sojourn in Tinnevelly. They afford ample proof that 
he continued to cultivate, if possible more seditiously 
than ever, an habitual and thorough acquaintance with 
the workings of hia own heart; such a knowledge of 
the microcosm within him as a Christian can hardly 
carry to excess, if only the sun of righteousness be 
shining there with healing in his beams. A few words 
of explanation by his fellow-labourers may serve to 
introduce some of these papers to the reader. 

He also (says Mr Meadows) dtew up a plan for reading 
the bible on the basis of that given in the Prayer-book, in- 
serting in the place of Apocryphal lessons, other chapters 
which had not been included. We all used it. Joseph and 
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Yedhanayagam took copies, and its influence has spread 
among some of the catechists in the south of Tinnevelly. I 
may remark here that he studied his bible a very great deal. 
He used to spend an hour every morning in reading and 
prayer. He once for some time took notes, and made com- 
ments with special reference to his own conduct, and the state 
of his own heart before God. These, written on slips of 
paper, he would keep in his pocket; then at his leisure mo- 
ments he would take them out, look at them, shut his eyes, 
and be engaged in meditation and mental prayer. He told 
me, too, that he attributed his constant flow of peace in life, 
and that joy in the prospect of death which he seemed to 
experience, especially for several months before his end, to 
the more diligent study of the word of God. Doubtless his 
habit of committing all matters to God in the most simple 
confiding way in prayer, had also its eflect in bringing this 
about. 

Mr Fenn adds, 

I remember his saying, that he found it a great help to 
him, after remaining some time on his knees, to rise and sit 
at the table with pen and paper before him, as he could thus, 
by writing his prayers, continue at the throne of grace, with- 
out attracting the attention of servants and others. 

On one of these "slips of paper'' the following 
notes are jotted down. 

'< Know how to be abased.** Tamil : not distressed 
when I hear — ^ speak so well, easily, so easily understood, 

^. There is no name in the original, bat the reference ia to one or 
other of hia European companions, who speedily obtained inch a maa- 
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and understanding so well; when persons turn away from 
me, not understanding me; when I cannot get out what I 
have to say, (** It is the Lord," &c. " Is it not lawful 
for me to do," &c. ]) ; or when — speaks what is orderly, 
interesting, gets attention. Let me thank thee from my 
heart for them, be content, acknowledge thy goodness, thy 
wisdom, thy mercy; remembering my pride, vanity, sloth, 
self-seeking. Not too anxious to make excuse for myself; 
not too fond of speaking of my deficiency; not trying to 
show off; not holding back out of sinful shame or sloth. 
Two talents gained, **Well done, good," &c Matt. xxv. 
What a little thing this deficiency is, if I am only poor in 
spirit, only love God. 

Not try to make myself of consequence : relatives, any 
position, wealth; degree, secretaryship, <fec.; acquaintances. 
Not ashamed of anything humble in former occupations, 
relatives, my ignorance of classics, &c. 

Not loving to have the pre-eminence, to be called "h. 
d.*"; impatient of being contradicted; disliking to have my 
fEkults pointed out, in conduct, in spirit^ in Tamil. 

Not vexed because as a missionary I am perhaps de- 
spised; not anxious to be thought anything more; not 
angiy with any persons who seem to despise me. 

From his prayers, written on separate pieces of 
paper, and probably in the manner described by Mr 
Fenn, the following specimens are selected. 

tery of ooUoquial Tamil m Mr Bagland himself was never able io 
acquire. 

1 Thia seems to be an allusion to the phrase ''highly devoted,** or 
some such words of encomium which had been used of him in a 
missionary periodical, and to which he more than once refers as having 
done him harm. 
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Do I well to be angry ? Oh no ! Oh my Gk>d, I pray 
thee to forgive me, for thy dear Son*s sake. He came into 
the world to save sinners. And teach me what to do about 
the various matters, all so little in themselves, which disturb 
me. Teach me what is wise. Teach me what is kind to 
others. If others have offended, or hf^ve seemed to have 
offended, let me deal aright with them, for their good, in 
love, in meekness, in wisdom. Oh ! Lord Ood, we are all 
poor sinners : we are all struggling through this world to a 
better. Many, as thou knowest, are our temptations. Oh ! 
let not me increase those of my poor brethren by selfishness, 
arbitrariness, want of kindness and sympathy. Oh ! forgive 
me all; put me not away in anger; graciously direct me; 
give me the victory; give me peace ! 

Oh my God, I come to seek thee for hoo things. 
Through the Lord Jesus Christ help me to pray as I ought, 
by thy blessed Spirit, humbly, seeking thy glory, giving 
myself up to be led by the Spirit. And oh ! remove my 
sins by the blood of thy dear Son, that they may not con- 
tinue to separate between me and thee; my sloth, worldli- 
ness of mind, flesbliness, pride, vanity, my neglect of duty, 
my neglect of much or special prayer hitherto, on the two 
matters I feel now so important. 

Oh ! help me to complete the preparation of my sermon: 
let it be suitable, wisely arranged; let it forcibly set before 
my people the important truths connected with my subject. 
Oh ! let it not be as it were an essay, the performance of a 
task, the filling up of the half hour. Let me not regard 
improvement in Tamil', or other matters of this inferior 
kind. The souls, of my hearers, their real sound profiting, 

^ The Bermon referred to WM to be written in Tamil 

17 
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that they may be instructed, excited, comforted, led to thee 
indeed through Christ — let me regard this. Oh ! give me 
a right mind, an humble lowly heart, love to Christ, love to 
souls. Give me wisdom, uttei-ance. Oh ! God, I do trust 
thee, let me not be ashamed: through thy dear Son^ 
hear me. 

And oh ! I pray regarding the baptism, which we look 
forward to taking place to-morrow. Forgive me all my 
neglect and sin in regard to this matter. Oh ! if D. P. be 
an unfit person, put, Lord, some obstacle in the way. Other- 
wise, let it be; and graciously bless D. P. Deepen his 
repentance Give him a simple feiith in Jesus the Son. of 
Grod. Give him a stedfast purpose to put away all sin. 
Oh 1 make him humble. Lord, keep him, strengthen him. 
Make use of him for the conversion of his wife and family ; 
his poor old father especially. Let the circumstances of bia 
baptism prove a blessing to them, and to all who have 
become catechumens. Lord, help me. Oh be with us : bless 
him and dear M. and all of us. 

I would remember, Lord, also, the death, heard of to- 
day, of the little girl at Kalbodhu. Forgive, and turn her 
father's heart. Bless her brother, mother, and sister. Look 
upon those preparing for baptism; guide us to deal faith- 
fully and wisely respecting them; and those preparing for 
the Lord's Supper. 

Another private meditation, of [the nature of an 
act of humiliation, properly belongs to this sketch of 
his inner life. 
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Nov, 1, 1857. James iv. 9 : "Be afflicted, and mourn, 
and weep." 

Thoughts calculated^ with Qod*s blessing, to create 
sorrow; 

1. By my sin / have injured myself greatly, 

" O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself." " What fruit had 
ye then in those things, whereof ye are now ashamed?" 

Injury to soul, " Abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 
against the soul." 

Grieving the Spirit. 

Clouding understanding. "Ifhe secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him.'^ 

Hardening heart. Hosea iv. 11. 

An utter throwing off of spiritual armotir. 

Injury to body. '< Godliness has promise of the life that 
now is." 

Injury to usefulness. " If a man purge himself from 
these he shall be a vessel unto honour;" but if not? 

Injury to character. "Them that honour me I will 
honour." 

2. I have endangered my souL 

Can sin be indulged in without danger? How do I 
know that I am a child of God, if I am careless about my 
walk, if I commit sin and do not repent, buoyed up either 
in whole or part with the idea that I shall not perish ? '^ If 
the righteous man turn frx>m his righteousness,** &c., Ezek. 
xviii. 26, Shall he live? Ps. cxxv. : "As for such as turn 
aside to their crooked ways, the Lord shall lead them forth 
with the workers of iniquity." 2 Pet. ii 21 : "It had been 
better for them not to have known the way," dbc. " If that 

17— a 
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evil servant say in his heart. My Lord delayeth...and shall 
appoint him his portion with the unbelievers." "We are 
made partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our 
confidence stedfast unto the end." " If any man," or " he " — 
even he who was justified and alive by faith — " if he draw 
back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him." " Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord," <fec. " Many shall say unto 
me in that day," &c, 

3. / have offended God, 

i The holy God, "glorious in holiness." The gracious 
God, who gave his Son for me; who had given me pardon, 
hope, comfort ; who had done for my body and estate, and 
for my soul, such great things: and if that had been too 
little, would, moreover, have done such and such things. 
"Wherefore hast thou despised the commandment of the 
Lord, to do evil in his sight?" 

ii The Saviour who died for me. " Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down," Ac. " Whom hav- 
ing not seen ye love." " If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be," <kc Whom I have hope to see face to 
face, and bless face to face; who has been with me in trial 
and affliction; who has not yet allowed me to perish; the 
Shepherd who laid down his life for me, sought me, found 
me, and still seeks me. 

iiL The blessed Spirit. 

What comfort he gave me ! " Witnessing with my spirit 
that I was a child of God;" sealing me, even my poor body, 
that it might be raised up at the last day. "The love of the 
Spirit." 
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We now change our point of view, and proceed 
to contemplate the same character from without. Mr 
Eagland's life as an itinerator was a hborwaa life. 
Like his divine Master, he combined constant com* 
mnnion with God with active benevolence towards man 
His daily routine of busy usefulness has already been 
described. It was quite in keeping, in conscientious 
endeavours to redeem the time, with his humble con- 
fessions and earnest prayers on the same subject. 
Unwearied diligence and sustained exertion were the 
law of his life. To that always, and to something 
more than that when occasion required, the love of 
Christ constrained him. Here again we have the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness, Mr Meadows. 

He was abundant in labours as an itinerant missionaiy. 
Not that he exposed himself to the sun — that was not ne-* 
cessary — ^bnt he spared himself in nothing. He used gene- 
rally to walk to a village in the morning, and ride in the 
evening. But whether walking or riding, he would choose, 
if he happened to have a companion with him, the more dis- 
tant village for himself These walks would oilen inyolve 
crossing rivers, or wading through the mud and water of rice 
fields. But he never shrank from anything. He would 
take his shoes and socks off, and go through, wash and wipe 
his feet on the other side, and enter the village. He would 
often visit two or three villages in the morning or evening. 
But his long journeys, taken in the hope of seeing persons 
who seemed to be enquirers, his exposure on such occasions 
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to heat, either under a tree or in small native huts, or under 
almost shadeless verandahs, used often to astonish m& 

An example is given by Mr Fenn in a letter 
ymtten from a village in north TinneveUy, in Sep- 
tember, 1859. 

Oh ! how does this place remind me of one of his acts of 
Self-sacrificing love. It was at the beginning of February, 
1857, that he was encamped here. I was at Redtiapattj, 
twelve or thirteen miles away. My cook, who had long been 
a trouble to me, had just been found drunk and misbehaving 
himself I was in great, very great distress, and scarcely 
knew what to do. I wrote to dear Mr R. At once he came 
off to me, examined into the case, and dismissed the man, 
t. e, helped me to do so. But then his pony was taken most 
seriously ill. There was indeed great fear that it would not 
live. This, however, did not for a moment keep him from 
his work. He came back to his tent with me. I rode my 
pony; but as he never could, without extreme discomfort, 
ride any but his own pony, he walked all the way. I quite 
remember, dear fellow ! how tired he was all the day. But 
it was just like him. The fear of bodily fatigue never de- 
terred him. Indeed, the more I think of it, the more I 
believe that his end was hastened by that long, long walk, 
which he took in September last year. 

This "long, long walk," having for its object the 
prevention of evil in a congregation of Christians, was 
underts^ken by Mr Kagland not two months before 
he died, when his health was already greatly impaired. 
It is described in his journal as follows* 
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I started about five o'clock on horseback, as it was 
gloomy ; reached Yadahara about seven ; got into my bandy 
and started, hoping to have a comfortable journey. About 
Pandapuli, however, a bandy-wheel came off. For about an 
hour the bandy-man (a naik) and Yesudian were hammer- 
ing at it, trying to mend it; but finding tliat they could 
not, that a blacksmith would have to be got from Karuvy- 
nallur, and that it would be seven or eight in the morning 
before this could be finished, and that in consequence I 
should have a journey of seven or eight hours in the sun, 
and being very unwilling to return back to my tent, as I 
feared the effect upon the Puliangudi people if they were 
disappointed of the solemnization of the marriage, I deter- 
mined to start off to walk, about sixteen miles, and it was 
then about ten o'clock, and starless, but not very dark. 
I reached Karuvynallur and a mile beyond it all right ; 
then I turned off to the Panyur hill, and after going three 
or four miles as it appeared, came, to my surprise, to a 
public road, then to a town, then to an idol car ; which to 
my great distress I recognized (for I was very tired), aa 
the car I had that very evening passed in Karuvynallur, 
I had lost the proper hill, and got my face turned directly 
the wrong way. After resting on the ground awhile, I 
started again, and fixing my eye upon the faint shadow of 
Panyur hill, I walked towards it, determined not to take my 
eye off it again. I had a good many entanglements with 
briars, a fall or two, and sometimes difficulty with tanks 
and water-courses. I became very very tired, and somewhere 
about three or four in the morning was so overcome with 
fatigue, that I lay down on the bare ground (though as 
I imagined at the risk of fever) and slept, until I awoke 
shivering with the cold wind. I started again, and aft^r 
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yarious difficulties with Kepper fields, reached the Panah- 
gudi of Panyur or Oviduapuran. Here for some time I 
could get no one to notice me. At length persons were 
around, and on telling my tale, I was taken to the sayadi 
in another hamlet of Panyur. Here I lay down, got some 
water, and begged the persons about to get me a bandy. 
It soon however appeared clear that I should not succeed ; 
80 as it was dawning, I started again very tired. After 
some time, as it was raining, I went, as I passed it^ to 
shelter in the village of Pottiapilleikottu. Here I was very 
tired, and otherwise not feeling welL Thei*e was no bandy 
to be had, I was told. Then I was promised, that if I 
would go to the police station one would be got, and 
brought for me thera I waited for some time, when I 
was made to understand that the bandy was getting 
ready. Then I was told it was standing at the next 
village Areur, and a man was pointed out as the bandy- 
man, and he was to go with me. I started, but the man 
never came. Thus deceived, I had nothing to do bat 
to go on, walking with such strength as I had lefl, occa- 
sionally resting. Yery tired indeedy I reached Malyadi- 
kuritchi. Here I went at once to the great man's house. 
He received me civilly, let me lie down, and gave me a 
pillow; then some milk and sugar; and after waiting about 
an hour I was told a bandy was ready to take me to Puli* 
angudi. I spent part of the time in speaking about the 
gospel to the great man, and to one of several viEdtors he 
had, a person who had known Mr Barenbruck. Thus I was 
graciously^relieved at length. I reached Puliangudi perhaps 
about eleven, in abundant time for the marriage^ for the 
bride had not come from Surandei. My own bandy came 
up about two or three; about four we had the marriage ; 
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afterwards I baptized an infant; in the evening I celebrated 
the Lord's Supper with about thirteen persons, and then 
started in the bandj for Yageikulam. 

Another marked feature of Mr Eagland's character 
at this time, though not peculiar to this time except in 
its greater maturity, was his spirit of affectionate love. 
His attachment to hfs friends in England was far from 
being weakened by years and absence. He loved them 
more tenderly than ever, though it was with a purer 
and less earthly love. 

Towards his fellow-labourers, English and native, 
and towards the natives generally, the same affectionate 
disposition was constantly manifested. To quote again 
from Mr Meadows: 

I noticed his affectionate disposition at once [on his 
landing at Madras], when he first saw Gnanamuttu, an 
old Christian servant^ who was converted mainly, I believe, 
by his means, he took his hand in both his own, and 
said some very kind words to him. And ever since up to 
the day of his death, his love to the native Christians, bis 
loving manner when speaking to the heathen, and especially 
his love to us (and I feel I deserved so little of it), were 
most noticeable. It was a pleasure to sit and watch his 
love-beaming and intelligent face. During the last months 
of his life his love to all, and to us perhaps in particular, 
seemed to grow more fervent His letters to me and Mr 
Fenn ever breathed the warmest love; but latterly he 
seemed unable to express in sufficiently 'strong language 
Ids deep affection. His manner with the heathen was often 
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most impressive and tender. I have seen him put his two 
hands upon a man's shoulders and plead with him most 
earnestly. 

When one of the monthly catechists from the south 
fell sick, Mr Ragland gave up to him his own bed. 
When a party of native Christians came to him on a 
visit, a tent was appropriated to their use, and they 
took their meals with him at his own table. He says, 

Since I last wrote, we have had several visitors. First of 
all, old Mr J. Devasagayam's wife, intending to pay one of her 
sons a visit at Madras, Mr John himself thought he. would 
take her as far as Madura, and pay us a visit on the way. 
He reached us on Saturday evening last but one, at Misha- 
lur, with Mr John, his daughter, and daughter's husband 
(Satthianhadan), whose conversion, about seven years ago, I 
must have told you of ; also a son and son's wife, on their 
way to Tranquebar; and three or four young readers, or 
schoolmasters. This was a large party, was it not 1 On Sun- 
day, at breakfast and dinner, we sat down six at my table, 
and much surprised and amused the natives round about the 
tent were, to see four natives, and one of them a female, 
sitting with us and using knives and forks. This was John's 
daughter. Mrs John took her meals in the native way in 
Fenn's tent, which we had given over to John's party. 

All his intercourse with his native assistants was 
conducted in the spirit of S. Paul's admonition to 
Philemon, that he would receive his converted slave 
Onesimus, " not now as a servant, but above a servant, 
a brother beloved." One or two out of the many letters 
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from him, which they treasured up, and gladly offered 
to be used in his memoir, are here given as specimens 
of the aflfectionate correspondence, which he maintained 
with them. 

SivAOAsi, Oct. 17, 1857. 
My dear Yedhanayaoak, 

I read with much interest your long letter. I was 
truly glad to hear that your dear child was better. May 
it please God soon fully to restore her. Dear Joseph thi'ough 
whom I send this, will forward you some parcels which 
came last night from Palamcotta. You ask if you did 
right in sending your letter to me open, for Joseph to read. 
You did quite^right. It is the very thing I would like you 
to do. It is the way in which Mr Meadows ^d Mr Fenn 
and I deal with one another; the way of confidence and 
love. I see the paper you expected is come: here at 
Sivagasi I have scarcely any, and therefore I am very glad, 
for I should not have been able to send you more than 
a sheet or two. Joseph will send you on Nurpothagams^ 
for September and October (I have written names on the 
October number only). Will you kindly distribute them 
at your convenience 1 You will find that I have written 
about Rayur of Puleangudi, on another sheet. Will you 
kindly let me have the register of villages (first however 
having filled it up) as soon as you can conveniently? Dear 
Mr Meadows was very much obliged to you for sending 
the Tanjore poet's works. The latest news from the 
north is that Delhi has been completely taken, and that the 

^ A Tftinil monthly Christian periodical published at Palamcotta. 
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king is a prisoner. His two sons have been slain^ From 
England the news is, that the greatest sympathy is felt 
with the sufferers in North India; not in England only, 
but in France also and in America. Do not, dear Yedhana- 
yagam, trouble yourself to enquire more fix)m the catechists, 
&c, I dare say I shall be able to make out from Mr 
Every's books, all I further want to know. Thank you 
for all the information you have given me, the names, &c 
also for what you so kindly say about Chowrie of Madras. 
I would write more, but Nganabaranam ought to be starting, 
and therefore I am obliged to conclude. The Lord keep 
and guide and bless you and yours continually. My kind 
regards, please, to any of the catechists you may see; also 
to your dear family. 

Your affectionate friend, 

T. G. Bagland. 

Another of his letters to Vedhanayagam concludes 
in these terms, 

You will continue, dear Yedhanayagam, to pray for 
U8 (dlf and for dear Joseph and Samuel. Oh ! how muoh 
have I to bless Qod for the dear^ fellow-labourers he has 
given me! Oh! may we all faithfully serve him in his 
Gospel, and grow in pure and fervent love to one another. 
Our time of labour will soon be over, but then our time 
of fullest enjoyment of our Saviour^s love, and one another^s 
love, will only just be beginning. 

^ This word is underlined three times in the original MS. 
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It maj be remarked in passing, that it is difficult 
to understand how such intercourse as this can be pro- 
ductive of alienation and hostility in the native mind of 
India. It would seem to be better philosophy, as well 
as better Christianity, to conclude, that our missionaries 
and those of our countrymen whose conduct towards 
the natives is dictated by a missionary spirit, are the 
true links that bind to us our Indian empire. To 
hinder or forbid such intercourse cannot but be a 
suicidal policy on the part of the dominant race. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the re- 
markable harmony and cordiality which characterised 
the itinerating mission were the mere product of easy 
good nature, the fruit of an a£fectionate disposition, 
or of administrative tact and skill on the part of the 
leader. The missionary brethren were ** taught of God 
to love one another." Their marvellous unity they 
owed to the grace of God. It was carefully maintained 
by watchfulness and prayer. His habit of prayer was 
still the distinguishing feature of Mr Ragland's cha- 
racter ; and the whole mission received in this respect 
the impress of its master mind. A visitor, the Eev. 
W. Knight, secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
gives this short description of the missionary party. 

The great secret of the happy working of the itinerancy 
is the prayerfulness that per\'ades it Prayer is the atmo- 
sphere that surrounds it In the morning, before setting 
out to preach, the brethren kneel to ask for thoughts, words, 
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fluency, skill, audiences not blasphemous or indifferent 
The first act on returning is to commit what has been done 
to the hands of the Lord, who can make it effectuaL Then 
comes a mid-day Tamil service for the servants; afterwards 
the English bible and prayer. Before evening preachings 
the Lord's presence is again implored; and the day closes 
with commending the work once again to him. This is 
each dayV history. Can he fidl to bless it who has en- 
couraged and commanded us so to work? Will he not 
bless what has been done in him and for him % He does 
bless it; refreshes jaded spirits; gives energy, perse verance^ 
hopefulness; and in his own time — the eye of faith sees it — 
will authenticate and crown the labours of his prayerful 
servants, and make this barren wilderness smile and blossom 
like Mengnanapuram or Nullur. 

This was indeed "the secret" of their happy work- 
ing. Their work was begun, continued, and ended in 
prayer. In writing to his future comrades before he 
left England to join them, Mr Kagland had said, 

But what cheers me most is the prospect of being asso- 
ciated with you in the work. I do thank Crod most deeply 
that I shall have two fellow-labourers, so devoted to Christ 
and of such affectionateness of disposition. Yet I am afraid 
of expecting much, or indeed anything from men. You, 
my dear friends, will be to me and -I to you precisely that 
which the Lord makes us. Let us pray, then, much each 
for the other. I feel sure that in your united prayers you 
do not forget me, and with his help I will not forget you. 
It is not beyond the power of his grace to keep us, all three 
of us, notwithstanding Satan and our own evil hearts^ in 
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the most complete concord and love; and to render us 
continual helpers of each other's peace and joy and strength 
and fruitfulness. And surely to do all this for us, must 
be to the glory of his grace. We will hope, then, and pray. 
He permitted, it is true, the dissension of Paul and Bar- 
nabas; but who can say what amount of dissension among 
missionary brethren the warning this has given has been the 
means of preventing 1 What his desire is, Ps. cxxxiii. and 
a hundred other passages leave us in no doubt. 

When he met them on his arrival at Madras, this 
was the manner of their meeting : 

He took us each by the hand (Mr Meadows writes), and 
led us to his cabin and prayed. So that the first act of 
his intercourse with us was one of prayer. His first act, too, 
on seeing the tents pitched in Col. Browne's compound, was 
to take us aside, and consecrate us and them to the itine- 
rating work. And this habit of prayer was continued 
throughout all his course in Tinnevelly. I confess with 
shame that I had been so little accustomed to make every 
thing a matter of prayer, that I was a little startled to 
hear him so often asking us to join him in prayer. I am 
glad now that he has taught me that lesson, and when 
I am negligent the thought of his example is still be- 
fore me. 

When he was about to live constantly with them 
for the few weeks of the rainy reason, which could not 
be spent under canvas, this was the preparation which 
he made for their intercourse: 
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Most merciful Father, I humbly seek thee, through thy 
dear Son. I humbly thank thee that the time is so near 
when my dear brethren and myself hope to meet in our 
bungalow, to live together, if it be thy will, for four or five 
weeks. For thy mercy in preserving us in health and 
strength.; for keeping us in |)eace and love; for keeping 
us from altogether falling away from thee; I would humbly 
bless thee, through thy dear Son. Oh forgive me my many, 
many sins committed since the last time we were living 
together. Oh forgive me: cause me to be abased before 
thee. Oh give me a sure hope of thy mercy through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

And now. Oh Lord, give us all thy blessing. Oh ! may 
it bo indeed for the better that we meet together. Oh ! 
that we might grow in grace, might edify one another; might 
grow in love of prayer and love for thy word; might fiuih- 
fully (though resting) discharge our duty as ministers of the 
GospeL Oh ! keep us in peace and love; keep us frx>m the 
evil of our own hearts; keep me especially frx>m envying my 
dear brethren*^ TamiL 

Oh Lord God, / mv^t, I must watch and pray. Help 
me, help me to do so. Show me how. Oh my God, it is 
very pleasant to the flesh to be together with my brethren; 
and it is according to the will of the flesh to talk at will, to 
read, to work, to do nothing at will, to eat and drink and 
walk at will. But, Oh Lord €k)d, what is all this 1 what 
will all end in, if I give way to self-pleasing thus ? It will 
end in sin and soitow, in disappointment, in at the veiy 
least being thrown back again in my Christian course. 
Lord, stir me up by thy grace to self-denying effort, and 
show me how to make it, in what direction to make it; for 
Christ's sake, oh leave me not I They that wait on thee 
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flhall renew their strengih. Oh Lord 1 thou hast given me 
thy dear Son : oh 1 freely give me with him all things; all 
pardon, all grace, all peace. Conform iia indeed to the 
image of thy dear Son, 

When anything threatened the prevailing harmony, 
this was the spirit in which he encountered the danger : 

(To the Eev. David Ferm.) 

Kalvjuqajpatty, Night, Sept. 93, 1S58, 

Mt deab David, 

Let me assure you, first of all, that I never thought 
again of what you said in the Sattur himgalow on the sub- 
ject of selling tracts; and at the time, I only thought (if I 
remember right) that I ought to be more careful in express* 
ing myself, so as not, however unwillingly, to give pain. 
But if it was on your conscience, I am very, very glad you 
have mentioned it. I think it is very important to avoid 
anything that is not strictly true, either as it comes out in 
exaggeration, or in argament. I always fear its warping 
and injuring the mind; besides that, it must be grieving to 
the Spirit of God. And tell me, beloved brother, when I 
offend in this way, or in any other way. I have not written 
the words *' tell me," without weighing their meaning, with- 
out being aware how most probably I shall shrink from the 
kindly counsel, and oh! perhaps be displeased with the 
friend who risks my displeasure for my good. But I mean 
what I say : if you will only first pray to God to give me 
grace to bear the reproof in meekness, and to my profit^ 
and then prepare me by telling me what you are going to do 

18 
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to me, and then take me aside, and praj with me for the 
grace required. And never, if you can help it, never at 
least long, let anything I have done to displease you, remain 
on your mind; tell me of it. "If thy brother offend thee, 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone." I want — 
we all want — ^to live in peace and love. And Qod be praised 
that much as my sins have deserved that I should forfeit the 
comfort of this, he has not given us over to either discord 
or indifference. But may we increase and abound more and 
more, and our love be at once out of pure hearts, and fer- 
vent; and may it not be limited to the members of our own 
little company. I have been more and more struck with 
the conclusion of your dear father's sermon, on its second 
reading. "Be not many masters." "I have given you an 
example that ye should walk in my steps." " Bemember you 
are all equally honourable and precious in his sight : let 
each, then, be precious and honourable in the sight of the 
rest." A second reading too, and the addition in pencil of 
I. u. iiL, which I have dared to make, have brought out the 
meaning, to my mind, of the more difficult middle part 

The testimony of these documents is remarkably 
confirmed by the independent narrative of a yisitor to 
the missionary camp. Mr Knight, whose visit has been 
mentioned before, recorded at the time (Dec. 1854) the 
impression made on him by Mr Bagland*s character and 
conduct, as seen in the midst of his work. He wrote : 

We cannot praise Qod too earnestly for having given us 
such a head for the itinerating mission of North TinneveUy, 
as our dear and valued brother Bagland. The early age at 
which (and in many important respects, most advantageously) 
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missionaries usually devote themselves to the work, precludes 
their having at the outset that maturity of Christian experi- 
ence which preaches so forcibly by every word and gesture. 
B.*8 added years have brought him all this, and his " com- 
panions in labour" must feel it day by day. Joy in the Lord 
is combined with the deepest sense of unworthiness, and he 
is always uniform. I shall never forget his grace before our 
break£sust at a place where we failed in getting our provisions 
till near mid-day : " We thank thee, Lord, for these and all 
thy mercies to us sirmers, for Christ's sake." The tone was 
a sermon. It came from the heart and went to it. They 
were the words of one who knows whom he has believed; 
and constant daily contact with a man who thus leans and 
has long leant on Jesus' bosom, must Id refining and ele- 
vating. Had we only such men everywhere, we should have 
no divisions among us; they would be impossible He has 
learnt that lesson, <'He that is chief among you, let him be 
your minister," "least of aU" and "servant of alL" ffe it 
was who came to wake us in the morning. He is ready to 
think about our wants, and to care for bodily provision for 
the day. ffe can rejoice the most heartily in the gifts and 
acquirements of his brethren, and delights to contrast his 
own slowness of speech with his companion's readiness, his 
own embarrassment when interrupted by jests or objections 
with his apt and quick replies. Yet none could deny him 
the chief place. It seems naiurcU that he shoxdd guida 
His singleness of eye makes his whole body full of light. 
His one great motive, the honour of his Lord, is so pal- 
pable and transparent^ that none with a new heart and a 
right spirit can refuse to recognise it^ and bend to it. It is 
this that must have broken down any prejudices against his 
work, its method, or its object. Who can assert claims against 

18—2 
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one who always takes the lowest placet Or who can be 
jealous of him who has a bright and keen eye for every 
** virtue" and every ''praise" in others' labours of love, though 
pursued on a different system from his own? * * * It is a 
delight to see him so strong to labour. I believe that itine- 
rating is, with due (not over-sensitive) precaution, as health- 
ful a life as India can present. Nearly a year spent under 
canvas, inclusive of a hot season, still finds our missionary 
brethren in health and vigour; and for five weeks only of 
that period did the monsoon rains force them into the shelter 
of a bungalow, which Christian kindness had provided for 
them gratuitously. The tents are so constructed as to afford 
the most effectual screen from the sun. Each is in fact a 
tent within a tent, with about a yard's distance between the 
outer and the inner, the canvas of both being lined with a 
dark coarse material that deadens the glare, and mitigates 
the sun's rays. 

Two or three of his own letters, of a more general 
character, may condude this period of Mr Bagland's 
life. 

The hymn and tune printed on the opposite page 
were sent to Miss Owen with this explanation : 

You will be surprised to see a piece of music. Would 
you like to know its history? A certain person wanted a 
tune to a curiously metred Tamil hymn, and so set himself 
to compose one. At length this was produced, largely bor- 
rowed from a Welsh air. It has been pronounced '* not fine 
music 1 but good enough for native congregational singing," 
The greatest triumph, however, is, that the notes were writ- 
ten down by the ear without any instrument, and found, on 
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Isaiah xlv. 22, 28. 
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Hear the tidings blest, 

Earth'i remotest nation ! 
** God's own Son hath died to save jon: 
tSatan shaH no more enslave you: 

Liberty and rest I" 

Hear Qie tidings blest! 



Look to him and live I 

He rejecteth never I 
Did he once his life-blood offer? 
Doth he now salvation proffer? 

Can his word deceive? 

Lodi to him and live ! 



Trust no other namel 

He slone redeemethi 
God o'er all, and blest for ever; 
Suffering, djring, changing never; 

Now and ertr the same. 

Trust no other name! 



Hasten, Lord, thy day! 

Give our eyes to witness 
Bowing every knee, confessing 
Every tongue, all nature bleaong 

Thine unbounded sway. 

Hasten, Lord, that day! 
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trying them on a cracked, out of tune piano at Mr Thomas's, 
to be correct; and there the chords and bass, such as they 
are, were added. The muse of melody, being, I suppose, 
pleased with the reception she had met with, introduced her 
sister, the muse of poetry. The consequence was, the pro- 
duction of a hymn by the same author, both of which are 
himibly dedicated to another certain person, whom you 
know. 

The remaining letters give his thoughts on the 
Indian mutiny. 

{To Miss Owen,) 

SiVAG^i, Sepi. t, 1857. 

You allude to the mutiny in north India. We cannot 
help daily thinking about it, and wondering whether Grod 
will suffer it to spread to south India. There was one bad 
sign we hear at Madras. A cavahy r^iment^ about to em- 
bark for Bengal, showed a disinclination to go, were dis- 
armed, and sent to Arcot, and their horses shipped. 1£ the 
south Indian Sepoys were to act as those in the north, the 
consequences would be fearful, for there are so few European 
troops, and in Tinnevelly no fortified towns. The Lord, 
however, is the refuge and the fortress of his poor people. 
The countiy people ask us about what they call the war in 
the north. They think it is the French and Russians driving 
out the EnglisL Do not be anxious, only pray much for us, 
for all missionaries, catechists, and Christians, that we may 
know what our duty is, and faithftilly discharge it. Humanly 
speaking, I see every prospect of the English fully regaining 
the supremacy in this country. Probably the longer the pre- 
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Bent unsettled state of afiairs lasts, the better nltimatelj -will 
be the result for the Government. It will discover more 
what classes, what remaining native princes, are not to be 
trusted, and lead to the sweeping away of more causes of 
weakness. We maj hope, therefore, that some of the exist- 
ing obstacles to the spread of Christianity in this country 
will be materially diminished. But though the thnnder- 
storm purifies the air, and the more so the longer it con- 
tinues, it is always a dangerous and a fearful thing to be in 
the thunderstorm. That it will be so to the present body of 
missionaries and Christians in south India, seems to me 
quite posaiMe; but we are in the Lord's hands. We came 
here to do his work ; and however unworthily we have done 
it, however we may have displeased him, he is full of mercy. 
I have been thinking a good deal as to what will be our 
duty if the rebellion spreads south. Certainly for the mis- 
sionaries to run away at once, and to leave the catechists 
and converts, to the number of thirty or forty thousand, 
does not seem right. Let them send away their wives and 
children; but they, I think, ought to remain, and try to 
strengthen and comfort their native brethren, under the per- 
secution which most certainly will arise, should the British 
dominion be overthrown, but for a few days or weeks. This 
will not be without danger, still it should be attempted. 
How often we tell the heathen, "Fear not them who kill 
the body," dbc; and that we have been sent by the Lord 
to preach the Gospel to them, and not by Government. 
Consistency requires some indifference to danger. It may 
be that we may keep in secret, in concealment; but the 
circumstance of our being amongst them, and exposed 
like themselves, will be calculated, with God's blessing, to 
strengthen the poor converts. There may be a time when 
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vre msLj be justified in leaving, but this time will at least 
not be till the converts themselves urge us to do sow 
When the disciples send away Paul, then Paul is justified in 
going awaj, and the disciples will not suffer much by his 
doing so; and when Paul returns, in more peaceful timesi 
he will be welcomed back with affectionate greetinga I 
have said a great deal^ but except the Saviour gives me 
strength and courage, I shall surely dishonour him by un- 
belief and cowardice. Pray for me that Christ may be glo* 
rified by my life, or by my death; and ask the same for us 
all in Tinnevelly, 



(To the same,) 

SiVAOASi, Oct» i6, 1857. 

How moved I have been by what I have heard in the 
newspapers of the sympathy felt in England for the suf- 
ferers in India. I made rather a long journey to-day, and 
as it was cloudy, I was able to travel even in the middle of 
it. If you could have seen me about two o'clock, it would 
have been walking in the road from Sattur to this place, 
about four miles from it^ my horsekeeper leading my pony 
behind me, and me reading the letters and newspapers which 
had overtaken me. I could not refrain from tears, in read- 
ing what you told me about no one seconding in the House 
of Commons the proposal to give orders not to shoot away 
from the cannon. I think if any one had got up it would 
have been mock philanthropy, or that he did not know how 
to sympathise with his countrymen in India. I like the 
feeling which^ on the spur of the moment^ would not allow. 
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any one to second tlie motion ; but I like the feeling also, 
which after dae deliberation, would have at the least the 
frequency of such executions diminished. While matters 
were in such a critical state in south India, some six or 
eight weeks ago, it was often a great comfort to me, to think 
that the person at the head of the military depaftment at 
Madras was such a soimd, thoughtful man, and such a true 
praying Christian. I feel an increasing love and veneration 
for him. We do not often hear from him, but during the 
last twelve months some circumstances which led us to ask 
his advice brought us two or three long letters, full of sound 
Christian counseL When I look back to my course at Ma- 
dras, I seem to have been little aware how much I was all 
along indebted to his support of me, and his counsel, never 
in the least forced upon me, and his prayers for me. The 
Lord uphold him and his good wife to the end. She heard 
from Mr Boyston that we wanted reading lamps, and she 
bought and sent us three. If you could send me out any 
consecutive account of the war, I should be glad: what we 
do get is so very meagre. 



(To the 9anie,) 

RSDTIAPATTT, Pth. 70, 1 858. 

I have been greatly pleased with the tone of what I have 
read in the English papers about India, and the duty of 
fingland in regard to it May abundant wisdom be given to 
the "High Court of Parliament at this time assembled.*' 
We must look beyond it, and beyond the changing opinions 
of men. " Men of high degree are vanity, and men of low 
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degree are a lie." General Haveloek, how happy his lot 1 to 
have served his country by the will of God, and then to 
have fallen asleep, escaping thus one of the greatest trials a 
Christian man can perhaps be exposed to, popularity. Com- 
pare the honour of dining at Windsor, &c. with that o^ 
''Well done, good and faithful servant; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord." 



•^» 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CLOSE OF LIFE. 



" pRECIOUS In the sight of the Lord is the death 
-*• of his saints." He, without whom not a spar- 
row falls to the ground, who numbers even the hairs of 
the heads of his own children, and tells their flittings, 
and puts their tears into his bottle, regards with special 
interest and compassion the last solemn scene of their 
earthly course. Often, in the hour of peril, he raises 
them up from the gates of death. And when at last 
their time is come, all the circumstances of their depar- 
ture bespeak the gentleness of a Father's tender love. 

So it was in Mr Bagland's case. His was a sudden 
death ; but the presence and the help of the Conqueror 
of death were swifter than the sudden foe. His was 
a sudden death ; but no man could have been better pre- 
pared to die suddenly. That general preparation which 
arises from habitual self-examination and watchfulness 
and prayer he possessed, as has been seen, in an xmusual 
degree. But he was not without a certain special pre- 
paration as well. 

The thought of death had long been familiar and 
welcome to him. In his theology, indeed, as in the 
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New Testament, great prominence was given to the 
second personal coming of Christ. That, and not death, 
was the object of his Christian hope. During the revo- 
lutionary disturbances in Europe, in 1848, he wrote. 

But beyond all, is the coming of our Lord, our blessed 
Lord. Oh, to have our loins girt, and our lamps burning! 
I preached on this text on the Sunday evening after the in* 
telligence of the French Revolution. I fear I almost hail 
** wars and rumours of wars,*' but T do not know what war 
is ; nevertheless to have his coming, in nearer prospect^ is a 
pleasant thing. 

" I find myself," he writes during the same year, 
" constantly bringing in the second coming of the Lord 
in my Sunday sermons." 

In a later letter he describes his own standing-point 
with reference to unfulfilled prophecy : 

Now I will say a word about your question as to my 
views of prophecy. I i*ead twice, two and three years since, 
Elliott, and was delighted with him until he came to the 
"witnesses;" thenceforward I doubted. Twice I lent my 
copy, and have been without one until just now, when I 
bought a second. Meanwhile, I have thought very much on 
the last few chapters of the Revelation, and conversed, and 
sometimes made long quotations in my sermons. On getting 
another Elliott, I read (not regularly) several chapters with 
great eagerness and very much pleasure, and felt myself 
almost entirely agreeing with him to the very last. Still, I 
cannot say that I am quite clear as to the foundation of my 
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prophetical yiews. I have made up my mind to expect, 
almost to the last, dimness and difficulties. But the more I 
have read Scripture, holding in yiew Elliott's interpretation, 
the more inclined I feel to go along, with him, and conclude 
that he must be correct^ except in a few particulars, which 
will have light thrown upon them probably before long. 
The Book of Hevelation is one to be especially studied, is 
it not? *' Blessed is ho that readeth, * * * for the time is at 
hand." And it is well to have a plan such as Elliott's in 
the mind on trial, to be discarded, if after quiet, unforced 
thought, it do not, in the course of time, approve itself aa 
generally correct. 

While, however, Mr Ragland was of those who 
" love Christ's appearing," he entertained, in the mean 
time, for many years before his death, an earnest desire 
to depart and to be with Christ. It required sometimes 
a strong effort to keep this desire from becoming im- 
patient. The following brief extracts are from letters 
written daring the earlier years of his Indian life. 



{To the Rev. E. Z. AUnuU.) 

BuiraALOW, about id Milks to S.W. of Salku, 

Dm. 15, 1846. 

I am thankful to say I am very well now. Nevertheless 
I long for rest from travelling. Best from travelling : how 
quickly this little string of words suggests the thought of 
the much longed for rest! Well, brother, here is my five 
months' journey nearly drawing to an end. It has passed 
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quickly. Many fears I have had, and have had removed; 
many mercies I never expected, have I experienced. Hitherto 
the Lord has helped me. Neither of us may have another 
five months to toil through; our journey's end may be very 
near; the days of our pilgrimage almost ended. Our blessed 
Lord may be at the door. These thoughts comfort me; I 
do not know whether they comfort you. I cannot mention 
a single circumstance in my lot that I could wish otherwise. 
I have no outward trials, except trivial ones, such as hap- 
pen to alL But the evil heart within, my past experience of 
its deceit, and my assurance of need of constant watching, 
praying, striving, and self-denying, altogether make the pro- 
spect of long life anything but pleasing. Nothing, I think, 
but the hope of glorifying the Saviour, makes the prospect 
at all desirable; and I have a constant struggle to maintain 
against the selfish, slothful desire to finish my hireling task. 
Ah! the Lord knows, brother, how I shall feel and act, 
when his summons actually does arrive. May I at least, 
through his mercy, not be found a self-deceiver; and mean- 
while, oh that I knew something of that love of Jacob, 
which made his seven years of servitude seem only so many 
days. 



{To Miss Otoen.) 

Madras, Jan, 15, 1847. 

Thursday was a very busy day, and in the evening 

I walked up to Mr to see dear Fox, stopped tea, 

and walked back again. Shortly after I had an attack of 
diarrhoea, but good Mr Thomas from Tinnevelly, who is a 
capital doctor, prescribed for me, and the second dose I 
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retained, and fell asleep. I promised to tell you fully 
about my health, therefore I do so. I am in good hands, 
and I' trust it will be well for me when my end comes, 
whether it comes slowly or quickly. When I thought it 
might possibly prove to be cholera, I prayed that it might 
be for the glory of Qod, Pray that my lengthened days 
may be for his glory. Few persons, I think, can desire to 
live less than I do, though I often question the correctness 
of the feeling, and take it to my only resort for correction. 
I cannot say but that I should have been rather glad 
than otherwise, had I been told that my sickness was 
cholera. I trust however the Lord's will is mine. I do 
hope he heard my prayer, and that my life may be for 
his glory. While I say this, I feel cause to be humbled, 
for I am a poor sinful creature of vanity and folly, un- 
sanctified tempers, and much, very much that is inconsistent 
with a desire to depart and be with Christ. I write as 
I feel ; may the Saviour uphold, humble, purify, quicken, 
use me. 



(To the Rev. R L. AUnutt.) 

Madras, /V&. 95, 1847. 

Our friends the Pettitts embarked on Tuesday evening, 
and sailed the next morning. Going to England: the 
thought of this raised a half longing, but I think no more. 
England, brother, I can never think of as my hovM; though 
hearing every body call it ''home,*' the word comes to 
the lips and to the pen spontaneously. To see and to 
greet one's dear, dear friends, is in prospect most delightful ; 
but a separation must succeed, and independently of thiSf 
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we to them and tliej to qb, must necessarily be, in some 
respects at least, not all that either party could wish. But 
we have a home, have we not ) There^ I trust, we shall 
meet; and there we are to be glorious, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. There will be no misunder- 
standing, no disappointments, no partings; and every day 
brings us yet nearer. Now is our salvation nearer, dear 
brother, than when we spent pur eight days (God be praised 
for them !) at Palamcotta. 

Even the love of friends and the pleasure of active 
service for God, which are with most Christians the 
strongest attractions to this present life, were with him 
yet stronger inducements for desiring the life to come ; 
for he imagined that they might be destined to yield 
him still higher enjoyment hereafter, than they had done 
here. 

Some say (he writes) that in heaven we shall only be 
able to see the Lord Jesus; and this will be a sight all- 
sufficient for happiness. May it not rather be, we shall 
see him in every one, and have such expanded powers, 
that while we love him as we ought^ we shall be able to 
love each of our dear brethren, with the full love which 
we now suppose to be only bestowable upon an isolated 
individual ? But here again we need not trouble ourselves. 
He is "able to do exceeding abundantly.'' 

In another letter to his family he says, " Our love, 
however earthly in its origin, has been grafted into the 
tree of Christ's everlasting love, and so partakes of its 
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freshness and immortality. Oh! what a blessed pro- 
spect, my dearest friends, to love and to grow in love 
through eternity." 

Again, on the subject of work he writes. 

We are being prepared here for a coarse of service 
that shall last .throughout eternity. I sometimes think 
that there may be duties in another world, in which (to 
speak afler the manner of men) we might be employed by 
our Master, but for which we shall not be fitted if we have 
shrunk from trial hera Part of our discipline now is the 
cultivation of fortitude, self-denial and endurance of hard- 
ness. We cannot tell what scope these qualities may find 
in another world, though a very blessed one. But per- 
haps this is foolish: about this, however, there is no mis- 
take; our dear Lord has proposed his own example for our 
imitation, <'a com of wheat falling into the ground and 
dying," '< being made of no reputation," '' washing the 
disciples' feet." 

The preamble to the will which he drew up some 
two years before his death, will be interesting to the 
reader in this connection. He had taken for his text 
one Sunday our Lord's words, " The night cometh when 
no man can work," John ix. 4 ; and in thinking over 
the subject during the previous week, had been " led to 
ask himself whether he was neglecting anything, which 
when he came to die, especially if soon, he should 
regret.'' It occurred to him that though he had made a 
will before leaving England in 1845, he was not sure 

19 
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that it hpd not been mislaid or destroyed. The result 
was a second will, found among his papers after his 
death, commencing with this beautiful expression of 
Christian faith and hope: 

I, Thomas Gajetan Kagland, Clerk, Bachelor of Divi- 
nitj, Fellow of the Collie of Corpus Christi, in the 
University of Cambridge, and missionary to the heathen in 
north Tinnevelly, in connection with the Chmxih Missionary 
Society, being through God's mercy in good health, but 
desiring through the consideration of the shortness of life, 
to make preparation for the day of my death; do, first of 
all, hereby and in humble prayer, commit my soul again 
into the hands of my blessed Bedeemer, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of Qod, who once died for me^ and now, I trust, ever 
liveth to make intercession for me, praying him that it may 
be preciouB in lus sights and that as he has hitherto been 
merciful to it, he will continue to the end to be so^ and 
especially at the hour of my death, whether I be oonscioua 
of its approach or not, wash it again in his precious blood, 
and cleanse it, and comfort it by his blessed Spirit^ and 
then receive it to himself : and secondly, thanking him from 
the bottom of my heart for the ample measure of earthly 
things with which he has blessed me all my life through, dec. 

As Mr Eagland^s end drew near, much that befel 
him in the providence of Grod seemed calculated to pre^ 
pare him for it. Within little more than a year of his 
own death he was twice called to attend the dying bed 
of a brother missionary. In both cases the disease was 
cholera ; in both cases Mr Bagland was the only Euro- 
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pean preselit. In providing for the oversight of the 
native Christian congregations in the district, it was 
found desirable to modify his original plan, and, in- 
stead of committing them to the charge of the nearest 
station missionaries, to appoint a new station missionary 
to the Sivagasi district The first missionary who occu- 
pied this post was the Bev. Charles Every. His ap- 
pointment is joyfully announced by Mr Sagland in a 
letter to Mr Dumergue, dated 19th September, 1856. 



I do not know whether I mentioned, that Mr Every 
had been appointed to take charge of the catechists and 
coDgregations (very few and very scattered), which lie 
within the limits of our itinerating sphere. The whole has 
been formed into a new district, of which Sivagasi is the 
head quarters. But he had scarcely come, when he was 
obliged to be taken away to fill up a gap in the south. Our 
kind friends, the Madras committee, however, did it with . 
r^ret^ and have sent him back at the first possible momentt 
He returned, with great joy to himself and to us too, three 
weeks ago. He is an able man, has been very successful 
with Tamil, thoughtful, sensible, and enters upon his work 
with a beautiful spirit of dependence on the grace of Christ. 
He is likely to be a very great help and comfort to us, and 
appears most thorough in his desire to co-operate in every 
way with us. We hope in a few weeks he will take charge 
of our first little congregation (Kalbodhu); in about a fort- 
night we hope to baptize a few more of them. He is an 
Islington man; once helped dear Deck; the son of a lawyer 
in Exeter. He is quite an acquisition. 

19—2 
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In less than a year the same pen had td furnish the 
sad story of his death. 

{To Mies Owen,) 

S1TAOA8T, AuguH 90, 1857. 

Your letter of the 26th of June came into my hands 
on the evening of last Tuesday, the 18th; it "will be a 
memorable day to me. It pleased God, on that day, to 
deprive us of a very dear friend and brother, Mr Eveiy, 
who was taken to his rest, dying at eight o'clock that morn- 
ing, of cholera, in my arms. On the Sunday he had preached 
twice; in the evening he was unwell. Still, however, he 
started the following morning on his pony to another vil- 
lage six miles off, intending, if it pleased God, to come and 
spend the next day, Tuesday, at Panyadipatty with dear 
Feun and Joseph and myself. We did indeed meet there 
on Tuesday evening, but it was around his grave. Thank 
God, we sorrow not without hope. He was worse on his 
way to EL and wrote off to me at Tonigal, eight miles off, 
for medicine; he had no cholera medicine with him. He 
told me not to come to him, but only to send the medicine, 
and for a few minutes I hesitated, for I should have to walk 
in the noonday sun, and I could scarcely judge from his 
letter whether he was very ill or not. I am deeply thank- 
ful, however, that I saw my way clear to run the chance 
of being accounted imprudent. I found him veiy n^uch 
reduced ; black rings roimd his eyes, cramps in his legs and 
feet, and his hands wet and cold, as if they had been for 
hours steeped in cold water; so they continued till the last 
He put my hand to his lips, dear fellow, and said, '' Oh I if 
I did not know that God was my Father, I should be th^ 
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most miserable of men." Then again, " What I should like 
would be to depart and be with Jesus ; but if Qod has work 
for me to do ^till on earth, I am willing to remain.^' I told 
him that I had strong hopes, that for the sake of the flock Qod 
had entrusted to him, he would be spared to us for a time. 
It pleased God, however, to disappoint these hopes. The 
medicine I gave seemed to do him good, and I was often 
in hope about him; though he had a very restless night, 
and his breath was short, still other symptoms seemed 
fitvourable. There were three or four catechists and school- 
masters there, and his Christian horsekeeper, John, whom 
I do so love for his faithful attendance on his master. These, 
and my horsekeeper occasionally, and others, were employed 
almost incessantly in attending to him, rubbing and warm- 
ing his hands and his feet. He wandered a good deal during 
the night, and was able to say but little from weakness. 
Soon after I came into the little school-room where he was, 
he said, " They tell me I ought not to drink, and I am so 
yery thirsty ; but it does not much signify, I shall soon be 
where they hunger no more and thirst no more.*' I gave 
him, however, something to drink, and constantly supplied 
him with rice gruel, often with a little brandy in it. Wh<en 
trying to ease the pain in his legs and not succeeding, I 
said, "Oh! dear brother, how I wish I knew how and 
where to rub." "Oh!" ho said, "dear Mr Ragland, I do 
so love you." How I rejoiced to be with him, when I saw 
how he preferred my rubbing to one of the natives, and felt 
it an honour to minister to him: the work of angels to 
minister to the heirs of salvation. Dear fellow, about half- 
past seven his breathing became very oppressive, which he 
thought was occasioned by his cot having a sinking in it 
We sent out for a native cot of palmyra fibre. While this 
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was getting ready, he asked if he might sit in a chair; so 
we lifted him into the only one we had, where he sat, 
wrapped up in my blue railway rag, and I stood behind 
him with a pillow of mine, holding it with both hands 
behind his head. When the cot was ready we told him, 
but he took no notice; and, on looking at him, it was 
evident the end was near. In twenty minutes or half an 
hour all was orer. It was an anxious time to me. I had 
never before been the one looked to, on such an occasion, 
for directions; and I was afraid in the last painful struggle, 
perhaps, my ignorance or nervousness might have the effect 
of prolonging it. Gk)d, however, graciously heard my prayer, 
and took him away without a struggle, and with very little 
oppression. I do not know whether he was conscious, 
though I once thought he noticed some of the texts and 
short prayers, which I uttered in a low tone to comfort him, 
as he crossed the Jordan of deatL God be praised for his 
mercies to him ! Not long after, I sent his dear remains to 
Panyadipatty, in charge of hb fiedthful horsekeeper and a 
catechist, and followed myself as soon as the sun allowed 
me. At eight that evening we committed his body to the 
earth. A few yards from the bungalow ite are building, 
under a single small tree, a grave was dug, and the car- 
penter engaged in the bungalow had made a coffin. In 
this, with my railway rug beneath him, we laid him, 
wrapped up in one of his own sheets, there to rest until 
the Lord he so faithfully served comes to raise him. What 
a bright, holy course he has run; so diligent, so holy, never 
trifling, and with many gifl» as well as graces, humble, self- 
denying, and working happily with us. The Lord seems to 
take his best first. Well, let him do what he will with his 
own: it is right for him to do so; it is glorious, it is excel- 
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lent. Oh! that we who remain might be stirred up to do 
more than wish to follow his example. 

On the 29th of March following, the Rev. Mr Baren- 
bmck, who had succeeded Mr Every as station mis- 
sionary at Sivagasi, was, like him, carried ofif by cholera. 
The affecting account of his death is also given by Mr 
Ragland himself. 

(To Miss Owen.) 

Tbavellkbs' Bungalow, April 8, 1858. 

I have sorrowful tidings to communicate ; and yet they 
might be much worse. It has pleased God to remove to 
himself so soon after joining us, and so soon after we had 
begun to learn his full value, our dear friend Mr Baren- 
bruck. He died on Monday evening, the 29th of March, 
after a very short illness, and like dear Every of cholera; 

■ • 

and I too again was the only missionary brother present; in 
my own tent too, and on my own cot. But God be praised 
for many mercies which accompanied this trial. Oh ! may 
his chastening, and his mercies under it, work their due 
sanctifying effect. But I will tell you all from the begin- 
ning, for we have had much sickness. Our two tents had 
been pitched for two days at a village, which is about 
half a mile north of Kil Almaranadu (this, I think, is in 
the map, about eleven miles west of Panyadipatty), when 
cholera broke out. On Saturday, the 27 th of March, a child 
of Pedhum, our lascar, a catechist^ Sargunan of Panneivilei, 
and a boy, a servant of another catechist, David of Satthan- 
kulam, were the three. Soon afterwards dear Barenbruck 
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himself was unwell with the same complaint ; bat by in- 
stantly taking medicine, and by care and God*s blessing, he 
was, on this occasion, well in three or four hoiir& And well 
this was for us, f^r he was thus able to attend to the sick, 
which he did with the greatest kindness and assiduity; but 
not without much anxiety and fatigue on his part. Two of 
the three were once in much danger : he had given cholera 
pills and a good deal of calomel : through Qod*s mercy all 
three were going on well on Sunday morning when we got 
up. But then, another was foimd to be ill of cholera; and 
this was the case which most distressed me. A servant^ a 
cook, called Simon, whom we had got about six weeks before 
from Madras, to whom we gave a high salary, because we 
wanted a really Christian man, had just shewn, that if a 
Christian at all, he was in a sad backsliding state. On 
Saturday he had used very bad language, and on my making 
enquiry into it, he spoke so rudely to me, that I was obliged 
to tell him to leave the tent. It appeared afterwards, that 
he too had cholera, but was boasting of his not being afraid 
of it, as the catechist was; and that night he drank a bottle 
and a half of arrack, perhaps in the hope of doing his cho- 
lera good, and was brutally intoxicated all night. In the 
morning we learned he had cholera. After our early ser- 
vice, my grass-cutter, Suppan, was found to have cholera; 
and after our noon service, Savarimuthu, who was once my 
lascar, but was then dear Barenbruck's. On Monday morn- 
ing when I got up, I found, to my thankftilness, that Simon 
and Suppan, though we had been very apprehensive about 
them, were in a fair way of recovering. But poor Savari- 
muthu was very ill Yet as he was a good Christian, and 
spoke and prayed so properly, and shewed such an entire 
dependence on the Saviour, I did not feel much boxtow. 
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I told dear Barenbruck then, that I had been thinking 
much the preYious day of a prayer I had made some two or 
three months before, that if one of our party was taken 
away, it might be one of whom we had a good hope; that 
on Sunday, I had been afraid God was not going to answer 
it, for Simon, who was then apparently near death, had 
acted so like a hypocrite; but that now I had no fear about 
the state of Savarimuthu, who seemed a real child of Qod. 
Dear R smiled, and said he had not given up hope of Sava- 
rimuthu recovering, for two of the others had been brought 
as low. (Savarimuthu did get better.) It was at about a 
quarter to three on Monday, just as we were going to sit 
down to dinner, that dear B. said, '^I am sorry I cannot 
join you; I have been sitting in a draught; I do ^ot feel 
well, and had better take some sago." I was not much 
afraid, for he had got well so soon before on Saturday. But 
in ten minutes afterwards, cholera came on very violently. 
We did all we could for him : cholera pills (opium and assa- 
foetida), large doses of calomel, three or four times (these he 
took himself), and other applications; but all proved in vain. 
One of the first things he asked me was to copy out his 
will. He had seen me make mine eight days before, and 
had been one of the witnesses when I signed it, and had 
asked me to let him have the form. But he had not fully 
prepared it. I set to work at once to copy it; and he signed 
it. Then I had more leisure to attend to his poor body in 
its sufferings, and to do what I could to comfort and help 
his soul in its last conflict. I took his hand, and reminded 
him, that I had said all along this time of our trial, that 
'^we woidd taste and see that the Lord is good, and that 
blessed is the man that trusteth in him;" and now, even in 
this most trying stroke of all, we would not let go our con* 
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fidence in oar faitlifiil Saviour. He responded to this by his 
look; and then I prayed with him, and with tears on his 
side and mine, that our most merciful Lord would not for- 
sake us, here with no friends at hand to help, pleading his 
promise, made to his missionary servants first of all, " Lo, I 
am with you." He was comforted, I thought, by this. He 
did not say very much. One thing was, and he repeated it 
more than once, " I know whom I have believed." I asked 
him if I should write anything to his children (he has twins, 
about thirteen, a boy and a girl, with a brother-in-law, a 
Lutheran minister in Germany). "No," he said, "I have 
not a care about them. Qod took care of me; he will 
take care of them." I replied, he had taken care of me, 
an orphan, bom six months after my father's death. This 
affected him to tears, in which I joined ; but, I added, " He 
will swallow up death in victory; and the Lord God will 
wipe away tears from all faces." He said, " Oh, what meet- 
ings will take place then." He lost his wife three years and 
a half since, at Palamcotta, and it was a severe blow to him. 
He suffered, dear fellow, from ci^amp in the legs, for about 
two hours; then from restlessness. For the last half-hour or 
more, he was perfectly quiet; and almost as if in a sleep: 
and again, on this occasion too of my watching by a dying 
friend, God was pleased to take him away without any pain 
or struggle. But there I was, with many sick, altogether 
six, and none but natives. And I had to get the poor re- 
mains buried, and to get away from the place, removing the 
sick, and to look after my poor dear friend's property, and 
to pack up my own feV valuables; for the responsible p«^ 
son, the cook, had been two days ilL However, I was 
helped through all At three in the morning I started for 
Panyadipatty. The body followed after; and though we 
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had no coffin, yet, hj certain contriyances, all was arranged 
neatly and with sofficient decomm for the burial. This was 
a mercy; for the feelings become, on such occasions, acute 
about mere trifles. Two native brethren came into Panya- 
dipatty in time for the funeral, which was on Tuesday even- 
ing, close to where Every was buried. But it was a sad 
funeral on another account; for I was expecting dear Mea- 
dows to arrive, when a note came instead to say he had 
been obliged to start off to dear Fenn's tent^ for he too was 
ill of something like cholera. As I stood at dear Baren- 
bruck's grave, it seemed far from impossible that the next 
evening we might have to dig a third. However, Qod gra- 
ciously averted this stroke. I started in a bandy half an 
hour after the funeral, and on drawing near the next morn- 
ing to dear Fenn's tent, dear Meadows came out to tell me 
he was much better. 

Another such interval of seven months as had elapsed 
between the deaths of Mr Every and Mr Barenbruck, 
and the writer of these letters was, by a yet more sud- 
den death, to follow them to the grave. His health had 
been failing for some time previously. "During the 
occasional damp weather of October and November 
(1857), and in the heavy morning dews of December 
and January, I have been obliged," he writes, " to be 
very careful." But the care appeared to be on the 
whole successful. The end of 1857, the last year which 
he completed on earth, is thus noticed in his journal : 
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1857 has dosed. 

"Gnunous Sayiour, never leave me. 
While my toils and confliotB last; 
To iby kind embrace receive me. 
When the storms of life are past" 

This almost sums up everything I seem to desire; for 
holiness, peace, usefulness, and at length yictoiy and entire 
freedom from sin, and the blessedness of those who die in 
the Lord, are all included in thy presence and favour, 

A partial cessation from preaching which he tried 
did not suffice, as he had hoped it would do, to remove 
his cough. In July, 1858, while paying his usual half- 
yearly visit to Palamcotta to attend meetings of mis- 
sionaries and catechists, he took the opportunity of 
consulting a physician. "I have been reminded," he 

writes on that occasion, " of dear 's kind anxiety 

about me when told (in England, in 1853) that I 
had been only 'patched up with cod-liver oil.' This 
* patching,' however, has served me five years, and if I 
could only last in India three years, it seemed to me at 
that time worth while making the- attempt to do some- 
thing." 

The medical opinion, as construed by Mr Bagland, 
was sufficiently favourable to allow of his returning to 
his post. He would take care ''to be comparatively 
quiet, not to move about, but to remain in the bungalow 
at Sivagasi." There he would have less exposure, and 
could attend better to medicine and diet than in his 
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tent. There, too, he would not be useless ; for though 
not preaching he would be at hand to do something as 
to overlooking catechists, keeping accounts, and consult- 
ing with his brethren. The doctor had, indeed, several 
times said, that he had better remain at Palamcotta, but 
he had not said it in a decided way. It was only a kind 
of reflection of what he himself had at first said, as to 
what he thought likely to do him good. 

" I am very glad," he writes, " that I have seen the 
doctor, for I feel at ease about my path of duty, and 
knowing that I was ready to give up work directly, had 
he spoken decidedly, and knowing how ready doctors 
are to do so, if there be only slight grounds, I cannot 
doubt that I am right in returning to Sivagasi." 

The history of the remaining two months of his life 
may best be gathered from his letters. The following 
are a few extracts. 

{To Miss Owen.) 

SiVAOABi, Atiguat ii, 1858. 

I shall want you, if you please, to pay for me to Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon and Co. £5 to the Sarah Tucker Testi- 
monial, The testimonial is for the purpose of building and 
establishing a female training school in Tinnevelly. I feel 
a high regard for Mr Tucker, and for the memory of his 
excellent sister; both have, according to their opportunity, 
been truly kind to me, and I should be sorry not to have my 
name appended to it The time will come at length when 
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we shall have done, not only with the care and responsi- 
biliiy attached to money, but with eyery care, and every 
trialy and every temptation. I feel myself often longing 
that the time were here ; but if ripening and if much growth 
in grace be the sign, I must have to wait a long long time. 
« But my soul waiteth for the Lord : he is my help and 
shield: our heart shall rejoice in him, because we have 
trusted in his holy name." He will perfect, I humbly hope^ 
that which concemeth me : but, when I remember my own 
weakness and sinfulness, and when I see both in the bible, 
and in the history of the Church, both its past and its 
present history, how it has pleased the Lord sometimes 
to allow some eyen of his choicest servants, men after his 
own heart, grievously and shamefully to fall; I long, and 
long, till I have to pray against the longing, that I 
might be soon safe beyond the reach of anything of the 
kind. 



{To the same.) 

SivAGABi, SepL i6, 1858. 

I have not been quite welL For some days I had felt 
bilious, but it seemed passing away the day before yesterday, 
which I spent with dear Fenn and Meadows, in the Sat- 
tur bungalow. That nighty however, I had an acute pain 
in the liver; my cough for two or three days had been 
hard and dry, and several times in the night the 
coughing gave me sharp pain, striking, it appeared to me^ 
against a tender part of the liver. Li the morning we 
consulted what to do^ for we were a good distance 60m 
our tents and medicine boxes. However, I had a little 
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box 'with some calomel made up in small doses. I took 
two of them, two grains each^ with an interval of two hours, 
and before long it gave me relief; first, by enabling me to 
raise phl^m, and secondly, by lessening the pain on the 
liver; but dear Meadows had applied also a mustard plaister. 
Afterwards in the day I thought I was getting well directly, 
but after getting into a bandy to come here, for we thought 
I ought not to ride, it came on again, and though it sub- 
sided again on reaching this place, I had just the same cough- 
ing and pain in the night and morning; dear Meadows, 
however, was sleeping in the same room, and gave me 
calomel again. I took two doses, and it relieved me as 
before. My head is very clear, and I do not feel particu- 
larly weak, but during the day I lie down as soon as I feel 
at all tired. Meadows has sent for his medicines, and has 
gone himself to meet the catechists at my tent. He has 
not been well, and is likely soon to make a journey to 
Madras for the best advice. 



{To the same,) 

Samusaoapubam, Sept. ai, 1858. 

I have come to dear Meadows^s tent^ which was pitched 
yesterday at this place, to spend the day here, while my own 
is being removed, and for some reason or other he has not 
reached it himself, though I have been here more than half 
an hour, and have been out in the village to preach. While 
waiting for him, I think I cannot do better than describe to 
you a new invention, the omnipari, which I have at my side, 
and but for which, I should not now have it in my power to be 
writing to you. It consLsts of a tin cylinder, just the length 
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of this paper, and has a cover to fit. In it are put m few 
sheets of paper such as this, round these are two or three 
pieces of blotting paper, same size. These are all rolled 
round, blotting paper outside, and inserted into the cylinder. 
Then, an exciseman's ink bottle, but with a cork, is pushed 
into the middle, and is there held tolerably fast^ and the 
addition of a pen and a lead pencil completes the supply. 
No, two boxes have since found room; one containing 
wafers, india-rubber and postage stamps ; the other, cholera 
pilU. What do you think of this invention 1 



{To the same,) 

SiVAOABi, Oct, 6, 1858. 

I came in here yesterday, with the intention of staying a 
few weeks during the raina We hare usually come in 
later than this, but this we think has been a mistake; for 
sometimes, less rain has fallen while we have been in the 
bungalow than in the three or four previous weeks. My 
cough is another reason for coming in earlier. Dear Fenn 
will send in his tent in a week, but he intends if all be well 
spending another week visiting congregations, stopping in 
the little village prayer-houses. Dear Meadows started a 
week since for Madras. * * * Sometimes I do not under- 
stand my cough. Sometimes I think it is nothing. I have 
the satisfaction however of knowing, that I went to the 
doctor when in Palamcotta, and that he, after a full exami- 
nation of me, did not seem to think much of it, and let me 
go on as I am. This is a satisfaction; I mean, because I 
have not been neglecting proper precaution* The aatisfiu>- 
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tian isy tliat I am in ihe hands of a kind and meroifal and 
loving Sayiour. 

And, ohl when I have safely past 
Throagh every conflict but the last. 
Still, Lord, unchanging watch bedde 
Hy dying bed, for thou hast died: 
Then point to realms of cloudless day, 
And wipe my latest tear away. 

I do hope I can say with David, '' My trust is in the tender 
mercy of the Lord, for ever and ever." 

It should be mentioned that Mr Ragland was at 
this time the senior fellow of his college, and conse- 
quently, by college custom, had the option of being 
preferred to any living in the gift of the society that 
happened to fall vacant. This privilege he was con- 
tented to forego for the sake of his work in India. One 
living he had already lost in consequence. To this^ 
subject, amongst others, the following letter, finished 
only two days before he died, makes reference. 



{To ihe Reo. T. T. Perowne.) 

SiVAOASi, Od. 15, 1858. 
Mt vert dear Friend, 

I was very glad to receive your kind letter of the 16th 
and 18th June. Not very long afterwards, about a month 
ago, the paten and cup arrived, after rather a long voyage 
and journey. Though, I think, I have already written 

20 
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to thank you and the master and those of the fellows who 
kindly joined in presenting me with the former, I must 
now do so again, and most heartily. And will you kindly 
say in conveying my thanks, that I will take every pre- 
caution I can when this little sacramental service leaves 
my hands, (for at present it remains with me, as all the 
congregations for many miles round are in my charge,) to 
ensure its being always kept for the purpose to which it 
has been devoted, viz. the use of the Kalbodhu congre- 
gation. * * * Our last tidings from England, in their bearing 
upon mission-work in India, have not been cheering. I 
allude chieily to Lord Stanley's declaration of sympathy 
with the anti-missionary party. Here too, in India, there 
has just been a decision in the Supreme Court at Madras, 
seemingly overturning a former decision in Bombay, which 
was to the effect, that in order to emancipate a yoimg 
convert from the influence of heathen relatives, age was 
not essential : if he only showed sufficient intelligence, he 
might be allowed to choose his own religion. Under 
this Bombay decision, a dear youth, in whom we are 
all particularly interested, obtained eight months since 
the permission of the authorities to join himself to the 
Christian body. And, thank God, his firmness and con- 
sistency ever since, have fully justified such an award 
being made in his favour. But we ask now, how would 
it have been, if the Madras decision had at that time been 
given? And there are at this moment two cases in Pa- 
lamcotta, of youths to whose public confession of Christ 
this decision presents a very serious bar. They are of 
the proper age, but so youthful in appearance, that thmr 
relations will have no difficulty in making the authorities 
believe they are under age; and no intelligence they may 
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show will avail them. However, dear friend, no doubt 
these difficulties and obstructions are sent for good; and 
if they lead us to look above men, and to be more earnest 
in seeking him, who can turn even the hearts of kings 
whithersoever he pleaseth, we shall have reason to be thank- 
ful for them. In our own particular sphere, matters remain 
very nearly the same as they have done for some time. 
Occasionally we are cheered by a little more earnestness 
and anxiety after baptism, among those bodies of enquirers, 
which since dear Eveiy's death have been in our charge ; and 
occasionally, too, by the conversion of an individual from 
among the heathen. I myself am disposed just at present 
to take a brighter view of our pix)spects than I have 
done for some time past My reasons are, first of all, 
that I have not the least doubt that hundreds of the 
heathen to whom we have preached for three, four, and 
nearly five years, know enough of the Gospel to save them, 
were that knowledge only applied to their hearts by the 
Holy Spirit. Our blessed Lord's name is no strange one; 
and his birth, miracles, sufferings, and death, and the 
reason of the last, are sufficiently well understood by 
many; though the way we learn this, is sometimes a pain- 
ful one: I mean, the objections, and I am sorry to add 
the blasphemies too, for which they furnish occasion. Then, 
in addition to our assurance, that there exists in many 
this amount of knowledge, we are able now, I thank God, 
to point to several instances in which this knowledge has 
actually done its intended work. While the mass seem 
to be closing their hearts, and while the question thus 
again and again arises, ''Can the Crospel, as we bring it 
to them, convert them ? Can these worldly-minded Hin- 
dus be led to profess Christ by any motive but one of 
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a worldly kind, gain, the hope of protection, or of success 
in a law-suit, &cV^ we are able at length to say, they 
can be: I mean, in addition to the testimony of Ood's 
word, we have instances, not indeed very many, still 
seyeral, and in a variety of grades. We have poor la- 
bourers showing real anxiety for their own souls, and 
after baptism exerting themselves to save their relatives 
and companions. We have a farmer, a man of good caste^ 
fair property, an excellent man of business, the stay of 
his &mily, and of mature age, who lately, without the 
shadow of any worldly inducement, began to open his ears 
to the truth, and soon embraced it with all his heart; 
and who is now walking in every way so consistently, and 
showing such a wise, patient, steady zeal for the conversion 
of his wife and neighbours, as to make us thank God on 
every mention and almost at every remembrance of him. 
And I have at this moment under the same roof with 
myself, a dear brahmin convert from Travancore, a man 
of about thirty, baptized about two years since at Palam- 
cotta, and who for twelve or eighteen months has been 
our companion in itinerating labours, who is just such 
another instance. For his souVs salvation he left all in 
the world he had to leave, though indeed he has lost 
nothing, and has been growing continually in the knowledge 
of and love to the word of God, in spirituality of mind, 
and in zeal for the conversion of others. It is impossible 
to witness his daily walk, and to listen to his spiritual 
prayers, without being perfectly convinced that he is a 
true Christian brother. But then comes the question^ 
''How many such converts may we expect to be given 
us f Will not nine out of every ten be persons brought to 
us and kept with us by some motive mora or less worldly; 
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and at length, only after a long pressing of God's word 
upon their hearts, brought just to such a measure of know- 
ledge and correctness of walk and desire for salvation, as 
to justify our admitting them to baptism 1" If we wure to 
look only at what has beeju, there would be no grounds 
for any high expectations.- But are we to limit our ex- 
pectations by what has been only 1 Nothing, we know, is 
too hard and nothing too gracious for the Lord to do. 
And when I think of what he has been doing for the 
last few months in America; and when, coupled with this, 
I imagine I can see a desire in his pec^le here in India 
to witness among themselves, an exhibition of the same 
power and the same grace, I cannot but hope. " If it be 
marvellous in your eyes, should it also be marvellous in 
mine? saith the Lord.'-' The wonder really is, not that 
the Spirit should begin at length to be poured out in large 
measure, but that he should ever have been withheld; at 
least, when we remember in whose hands the promise of 
the Holy Ghost has been placed, and how he loves his 
ChurclL This then, dear friend, is my present view. 
Through God's mercy, the Gospel has been, in a sense, fully 
preached in North Tinnevelly, and many of the heathen 
know it intellectually. A few here and there have been 
brought out; a few, but still sufficiently many to prove that 
the Gospel is now, and in North Tinnevelly too, what it 
has always and everjrwhere been, 'Hhe power of God unto 
salvation;" and lastly, the Lord is showing us, I think, 
that he is willing, as well as able, to give of his Spirit in 
a measure far beyond our traditionary expectations. There 
seems to be only one more thing wanted, a spirit of 
humble, believing, persevering prayer, in ourselves and those 
aaaisting us and those favouring us, fiir off and near. 
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Oct, 20tli. Many thanks for the Reports of the Prayer Union ' . 
Dear Fenn had returned to us when they reached us, so that 
all three were at once disposed o£ Please send them in 
future in the same way^ by post. Mr Royston lately seeing 
a letter in your hand-writing to me, asked me when writing 
to you, to mention that he had receiyed no Report since 
1854. I hope dear Fenwick is getting on well in his living. 
Of course you will continue to take no thought of me when 
a living fidls vacant, but fill it up as if I had no existence; 
except indeed you should meanwhile hear that I am on 
my way to England. This I should be sorry (if it be only 
according to the will of God) that you should 90on hear. 
I scarcely expect ever on this side the grave to be more 
happily circumstanced than I am at present. My cough, 
however, has been troublesome for some time, and I am 
doing scarcely anything requiring exertion of voice. What 
may be God's will concerning me, I know not. My times 
are in his hands. May it, dear friend, be unceasingly your 
and my desire arUi/ to finish our course with joy, and the 
ministiy which we have received of the Lord Jesus. Dear 
brother Fenn, who is sitting opposite to me writing, is, 
I am thankful to say, very well and very vigorous, and from 
what he has been doing the last one week only, in visiting 
and stirring up about fourteen of our little congregations, 
I look for no little amount of blessing. Dear brother 
Meadows has been troubled with a painful nervousness for 
two or three months, and is just about to-day reaching 
Madras. Yery glad we shall be to welcome him back 
again, perfectly restored to health. I am very glad to 



^ The Cambridge XJni?enity Prayer XJnioD, of which Mr BagUnd 
was a member. 
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hear so good an account of your dear &ther*8 and mothei^s 
health. Remember me, please, most kindly to them both, 
and to dear John and Edward and Frederick too. My 
kind regards too, if you please, to the master and fellows. 
And now good-bye, my very dear friend. 

Your very affectionate friend, 

T. G. Baoland. 

There is something almost prophetic in the sentence, 
written as it was when hts course was so nearly run, 
"may it be unceasingly our desire only to finish our 
course with joy." Still this letter does not betray any 
sense of immediate danger. Nor does another letter, 
written only the day before he died, and specially on 
the subject of his health and future prospects. 

(To Miss Owen.) 

SiVAOASi, Oct. ai, 1858. 

You are quite safe in leaving me in the hands of my 
gracious Saviour ! But I do not think, though I cannot say 
my cough is better, that there is any cause yet for anxiety. 
It is sometimes better, sometimes worse, and I think my 
strength is less; but generally I have a good appetite, and, 
with rare exceptions, sleep quite as well, if not better, than 
when I was quite free from cough. When I began again 
the cod-liver oil I felt a little bilious, but now I scarcely do 
in the least. I am anxious, and may I continue anxious, to 
make no mistake; to do nothing that is self-willed or self- 
wise, or in the least displeasing to my blessed Master, and 
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I humbly tmst he will give me " wisdom liberally.'* " Good 
and upright is the Lord, therefore will he teach sinners in 
the way. The meek will he guide in judgment'* Pray for 
me, that he may make me meek — humble in my own eyes, 
and then guide me. What you said in your letter, indeed 
the running forward of my own mind, could not but lead 
me to think what might be my duty in the event of my 
cough getting worse and symptoms arising really portending 
danger. My own feeling, and I may say wish at present — 
and the plan seems to have several advantages — ^is to remain 
here quietly at SivagasL All I learned from Dr Hull*8 
book, and all that I know of consumptive cases, leads me 
to think that medicine and medical treatment seldom, per- 
haps never, do good. Best and good living, which you 
mention, seem the all in alL Cod-liver oil I rather count 
to be diet than medicine; and as far as our experience of 
my case bears on the question, it is altogether confirmatory. 
Then, if we are to choose between the climates of England 
and of India for consumption, few, I think, there are but 
would give the preference to India. Many consumptive 
persons are ordered here. I am aa much opposed as you to 
bleeding and everything tending to reduce, and my present 
mind is to oppose the most strenuous resistance to every 
thing of the kind. This is one reason against my going to 
Madras, as dear Meadows has done, for advice; for if I ask 
it I shall have much difficulty to avoid following it. In Ma- 
dras you know your doctor probably as a personal Mend; it 
is not as in London, where you pay your fee, and the doctor 
never sees you nor thinks of you again. If I were to go to 
Madras, in the event of feeling worse, there would, I think, 
be but two courses open to me; most probably, either to 
•ubmit to some reducing treatment, or to return to England 
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to escape from it; and this last I cannot but feel great 
reluctance to, for I do not think, even if I recover, I should 
ever come out again. Dear Fenn and Meadows, when I 
once said this, replied, "But we will write, and press you 
Tery much, will you not then?" Perhaps I should, though 
my feeling of imperfection in the language is such as might 
lead me to think it right to remain in England, except I 
were so fully assured by friends here that I should be really 
serviceable in India as to make it appear my duty to 
return. I do not think, even if my health were afler a 
couple of years restored, I should ever be fit for much in 
England. I am now quite inexperienced in English modes 
of ministerial work. I should ever be afraid of exerting 
myself in preaching and in visiting, especially in the winter 
and spring, lest I should bring on again my cough; and in 
thinking, too, over the year, and a half that I spent in 
England, I feel I did so little, that I do dislike the thought 
of such another occasion for unprofitableness. Even sup- 
posing my cough to get worse and worse and worse, and 
that it should end fatally, still I feel that for a very long 
time, while here in the midst of my dear brethren, English 
and native, I can do something. My experience, if valuable 
at all, is valuable in mission-work and in India; and much 
of what my present position calls me to, letter-writing, 
account-keeping, consulting, is exceedingly interesting to 
me, and, while I take care not to weary myself exactly - 
what is suited to my invalided condition. 

At this point of the letter Mr Ragland showed what 
he had written to Mr Fenn, who added what is below, 

I have read this letter and must add just one woi*d (Oh ! 
how many, many I could add, on a subject so very close to 
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my heart), one word which my precious brother will not eay 
himself that these duties which he has just mentioned, 
letter-writing, account-keeping, and consulting, are of the 
greatest importance to our North Tinnevelly mission at pre- 
sent; and if they were all thrown upon us two younger 
brethren, I think things could hardly go on« Col. Browne 
once said, that if dear Mr R. could never open his lips in 
preaching to the heathen or others, yet that his presence 
here would be of the greatest help. It is quite, quite true. 
Oh! I do hope God will raise him up and long spare him 
to us! 

Mr Ragland then resumed, 

See what dear brother Fenn, after reading my letter, 
has kindly written ! However, let us commit the whole to 
the Lord. 

In the midst of these duties, and with scarcely a 
mementos warning, death came upon him. His journal 
is carried up to the night before he died. His last 
morning was spent in his wonted routine of occupations. 
The closing scene, most solemn and affecting, yet most 
glorious and happy, is described by his devoted firiend 
and brother missionary, the Rev. David Fenn. The 
letter is addressed to the Rev. P. S. Royston, who had 
succeeded to Mr Ragland's former post at Madras. 

SiVAQABi, Od. at, 1858. 

My dear Bbothsb, 

Our North Tinnevelly mission has again been visited 
with a very severe stroke. I scarcely know how to tell you 
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of it. But it is the Lord's doing, and the Lord is with us, 
and will be with us in trouble. And although, in referenoe 
to what we have lost, one had almost been ready to cry, 
" Take anything else from North Tinnevelly, but leave us 
that;" yet still, now that it is gone, what else can the smit- 
ten child say, but "Father, thy will be done"? And now, 
my beloved friend and brother, you will be somewhat pre- 
pared to hear that God has, in one instant, without a note of 
warning, taken to himself the soul of our dear brother Bag- 
land. It was only this morning that he awoke in his wonted 
health, two hours earlier than usual, mistaking the light 
of the moon for the dawn, and sent off a messenger with 
English letters, and also with one for yourself^ which he 
wrote yesterday, in answer to your last to us both. He did 
not go to bed again, for, as he said, he felt very wide awake; 
so he had his hour of reading the Bible, and private prayer 
then; and at dawn, went a little walk. After breakfast we 
both set to work writing our weekly budget for Palamcotta, 
our bread-cooly only having just arrived. Like himself, dear 
fellow, he said, " Let us first ask €rod*s blessing on what we 
are going to write." Then he offered prayer for each one of 
whom, or from whom, we had heard, mentioning the special 
trials of each, and asking help for ourselves in answering 
them. We 'then consulted and wrote. We had despatched 
the cooly for Palamcotta,^ a second for Panyadipatty; and 
he had just finished writing to Satthianadan a letter, which, 
with an accompanying parcel, a third cooly was to take, im« 
mediately after prayers, to Strivilliputthur. Then he lay 
down on the cot, a little exhausted, while I began to read 
from the " Church Missionary Intelligencer" for September, 
which had just arrived, till the servants were ready for 
prayer& We then both went in: I read the chapter, made 
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a few remarks, and prayed. I thought I noticed, that in 
kneeling down he was a little ezhaiiBted, and he seemed to 
be swallowing something. Immediately after prayers he 
went to the bath-room, and very soon called me. I ran to 
him; he said, ''Dear brother, do not be frightened, but this 
is blood," pointing to what he had just been expectorating. 
He then walked with me to the oot^ the blood continuing to 
come into his mouth. He said, " I am in God's hands," or 
something to that effect: then, as he saw it coming more 
and more, uttered earnestly a short prayer, or verse of Scrip- 
ture, I forget exactly what ; then threw off his coat^ unbut- 
toned his shirt collar, said, with a sweet smile, '' Jeaus^^ and 
fell down on the cot. And I should think, in two minutes 
from the time he called me, his spirit was with the Saviour. 
It was only yesterday that he said to me, that^ in reference 
to the departed spirit being with the Saviour consciously, 
and not in a sleep (a subject on which I know his thoughts 
have often been exercised), the words, "Who died for us, 
that whether we wake or sleep, we should live together with 
him," seemed quite conclusive; and then he quoted the 
words, " Absent from the body, and present with the Lord." 
The subject of death had been a good deal in his thoughts 
lately, though not, I think, sudden deatL He had a long 
talk with me in reference to his cough, and especially in 
reference to weakness, which seemed increasing, although he 
was taking rest He felt certain that his lungs were affected, 
and thought it very probable that his strength would never 
be what it was; and he had, after a good deal of thought, 
pretty well made up his mind to remain here, do what work 
he could — letter-writing, keeping accounts, consulting, and 
planning — with as little exertion of his voice as possible. It 
affected me a good deal at the time, for I had thought hia 
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liver odIj, and not his lungs, the part affected. StiU I felt 
what a very great help it woiild be, if he could do only this 
for three years or so longer. 

Dear fellow! I looked a little while ago at his face: 
it looks so calm and peaceful. I am all alone in the room 
with him, for my sorrowing servants have gone to rest.. 
Outside is the sound of the carpenter's hammer, preparing 
his last cot. In a little time I expect dear Joseph Corne- 
lius, to whom I wrote soon after. ^ He is at Panyadipatty. 
I dare say in the morning dear Satthianadan will come fix)m 
Strivilliputthur; and I shall have sorrowing hearts and 
mourning faces around me, I doubt not, to-morrow from 
Kalbodhn and other places. Well, there is one more added 
to the *^ ten thousand harps and voices*' that " swell the note 
of praise above." 

"JesuB reigns, and heaven r^oioee; 
Jesfu leignB, the God of love." 

One more ransomed sinner has joined in the chorus, *^ Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood." 

It was only the day before yesterday that, after I had 
been reading to him Psalm Izxxix. he said, "I often think, 
and I believe there is some good ground for the interpreta- 
tion, that the joyful sound of which it is said, * Blessed are 
the people that know it,' is that song, < Praise the Lord, for 
the Lord is good; for his mercy endureth for ever.'" One 
of his favourite texts was, " Looking for the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life,-" and another, ''Let thy 
merciful kindness, O Lord, be upon us, according as we hope 
in thee." I have very much enjoyed these four days with 
him since I came into the bungalow. I think, both now 
and during the previous week or ten days, we had felt our 
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hearts drawn out more than usual towards one another; and 
he more than once spoke of this as a special mercy from 
God, that we could love one another. Will you insert 
whatever notice you thix^ proper in the Christian Herald t 
I think his age was 43, and he has entered his Master^s 
joy this day (October 22); his last place of abode on earth 
was SivagasL I do not believe there ever was a servant of 
Christ who more deeply grieved over sin, and possessed 
more of that contrite heart to which such rich blessings are 
promised. And he was blessed. 

"O child of God, O glory's heir. 

How rich a lot is thine; 
A hand Almighty to defend, 

An ear for every call ; 
An honoured life, a peaceful end. 

And heaven to crown it aU!" 

To US whom he leaves behind (for how many months or 
days or hours, we know not), he says, "Watch thou in all 
things, endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist^ 
make full proof of thy ministry, for the time of my depar- 
ture is at hand. I have fought a good fight; I have finished 
my course; I have kept the fidth. Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day.*' Pray for me^ 
dear brother, and for our poor district. Dear Kagland ! he 
has been for the last four months and more full of hope that 
we shall see some stir among the dry bones, some coming of 
the breath from the four winds; and now, if it oomes, he 
cannot see it, unless his freed spirit still looks down upon 
the place of its earthly toils. It was such a mercy that this 
did not take place either before I came in or immediately 
on my coming in, and before I had time to talk over znat- 
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tera with him. We had gone over everything that had 
come up during my late week's tour among the congrega- 
tionSy and in some things in which I had feared he might not 
agree he had expressed full concurrence. Oh, how blessed 
will it be to talk together in glory of all the way by which 
our God will then have led each of us through life ! Please 
show this to dear Meadows, for I have written to him but 
briefly. Indeed I should be anxious about him, did I not 
know he was in safe keeping, for his last letter was dated 
this day fortnight at Trichinopoly, and I know nothing of 
his movements since, though we have his letters to-day. If 
he is with you, do all you can to keep him from attempting 
to return at once to North Tinnevelly, which he may pos- 
sibly think it his duty to do. I am sure he ought not. I 
have my three dear native brethren; above all, the Lord 
Jesus is ever near. 

Your loving brother, 

David Fenn. 

Some few additional particulars are given in the 
following extract from the same pen. 

Very early next morning dearest Mr R. rose, sent off the 
messenger with our English letters, had his own reading and 
prayer before breakfast, and spent the forenoon writing at 
the same table with myself letters to Palamcotta, <fec. At 
1 P.IL we went to prayers with the servants in the next 
room. I had hardly returned to the sitting-room, when 
I heard him call me loudly from the bath-room. I ran 
up : he shewed me some blood which he had been spit- 
ting, and said. Dear brother do not be alarmed, I am in 
Qod's hands. I walked with him to the cot in the sit- 
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ting- room. He repeated some text^ which I cannot recall, 
seeming to feel from the great quantity of blood which con- 
tinued to flow, that the hand of death was upon him, 
uttered two or three short agonising prayers, then having 
reached the cot, threw off his coat, unbuttoned his shirt, 
and saying with a sweet smile and with a clear voice, 
^ Jesus!" lay down, turned over on his side, and without 
a pang or groan, or any outward sign of death, except 
the blood which came streaming from his mouth and nose, 
surrendered his soul into his Saviour's hands. It was as 
though Elijah's chariot of Are and horses of fire had been 
sent to carry him by a whirlwind to heaven. His dear 
Saviour chose this way of receiving him to himsel£ He saw 
there was no one who could properly watch beside his 
dying bed, had he lingered long, and therefore he willed 
that there should be no dying bed; and that from the full 
consciousness with which he had joined in prayer in •ne 
moment^ he should pass in the next to rest and peace with 
Jesus in Paradise. And it seems to me that it was in 
special mercy to us all, that he was taken away in a manner 
so utterly beyond the utmost powers of medical skiU, had 
the best been at hand, to have averted. It was in conse- 
quence of no mental anxiety ; for the last three weeks, as I 
hope to tell you more particularly hereafter, had been a 
time of peculiar calmness and peace. It was the result of 
no bodily exertion, of the neglect of no necessary precaution. 
It did not even come on after one of his fits of coughing. 
It seems to have been, just a messenger sent by the Master, 
on a special errand, distinct from all other messengers and 
all other errands, and I comfort myself amidst all my grie( 
which will break out at times in tears, with this thou^ti 
that most assuredly he was not taken up till all his work 
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Wow waa finished I cannot now tell you, but I 'will try, 
Ood willing, to do so by another maO, of many other special 
mercies miDgled with this judgment, to comfort you in your 
great grief. Let us say with David, "I eball go to him, 
though lie shall not come back to me." And oh abiding 
consolation ! though he is gone, yet Jesus, the same whoso 
precious name delivered him in the hour of death, Jesns 
yet lives, and yet loves as. To him I commend you. He 
will comfort you. " Fear not," was the last word I said to 
my precious brother, when I scarce knew if he could hear 
me. Let ma say tlie same to you; Jesus says sa Do read 
Tsftiah t1' 10. 

In the compooad of the bungalow at Sivagaai, where 
he had so often worked and prayed and held eweet 
converse with his Lord iu heaven and his brethren on 
earth, beaidc the graves of Every and Barenhruck, 
they prepared his last earthly resting-place. A little 
band, one Englishman and a few natives, who owed 
him much and loved him dearly, with aching hearts 
and weeping eyes committed his body to the ground. 
But from that dark narrow grave, beneath the tama- 
rind's shade in a foreign and distant land, there streamed 
upward a briglit pathway of "sure and certain hope" to 
the tlirone of the righteous Judge, and the crown of 
glory that fadeth not away. The happy spirit was al- 
ready with the Lord, and the redeemed body was in safe 
keeping there, awaiting the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of God. 

21 



CHAPTER XV. 

TESTIMONIES TO CHARACTER, AND RESULTS 

OF WORK 

IT only remains, in drawing this memoir to a con- 
clusion, to place before the reader some of the 
testimonies to Mr Ragland*s character as a Christian 
missionary, which have been called forth by his death ; 
and to mention some results which have already 
manifested themselves, as the fruits of his self-sacri- 
ficing labours. 

The bishop of Madras, under whom Mr Ragland 
laboured in India, and with whom he was for a short 
time intimately associated as his chaplain^, says of 
him in a private letter, dated August 4th, 1860, 

I am thankful that it has been determined to publish a 
more extended memoir of that eminently distinguiahed ser- 
vant of Christ, the late Rev. Mr Ragland. He was one of 
those self-denying, devoted followers of the Lord Jesus, 
whose memory ought not to be permitted to pass away, and 
whose example ought to be held up for universal imitation. 

^ See p. 183 above. 
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I have hardly ever known one that was a more ''burning 
and shining light" in his day and generation* 

And in a funeral sermon preached by the bishop 
in the mission chapel at Madras, on occasion of Mr 
Ragland^s death (of which the notes have been kindly 
furnished by his Lordship), the following passage oc- 
curs: 

And now, my brethren, having shown you the nature of 
the song and the persons who sing it\ it will require little 
skill to apply it to that sincere and devoted servant of God, 
whose departure hence from the scene of his eminent labours 
we are anxious to improve to the edification and wel&ure of 
this congregation. 

(1) Did we say that those sweet singers had been called 
forth from the bondage of sin, Satan, and the world ? Oh 
never did a renewed and redeemed soul exhibit more fully, 
and more strikingly, this trait of the Christian character than 
your late pastor. He gave one the impression that he had 
hardly any thing in common with the world around him. 
How light and trivial in his eyes were all the riches, ple^^ 
sures, or honours which it had to bestow. From the moment 
of his conversion to the knowledge and faith of Christ, and 
of his new birth by the Holy Spirit, he h|ts lived above the 
world and its vain pursuits. His life and teaching have 
afforded lucid proof of that great change which is essential 
to the spiritual Ufa For the time that I have known 
him (these last nine or ten years), there has been exhi- 
bited one manifestation of growing piety, and of increasing 
deadness to the world and love to his Saviour. He has 

> The text wm Ber. xv. 3, the former part of the verte. 

21—2 
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exhibited in his spirit and conduct the life of faith on the Son 
of God. Without the least affectation (for never was there 
a more simple-minded and upright Christian character) he 
always appeared to be about his Master's business. His 
was indeed an eminent instance of a *' mind stayed upon its 
God," and producing peace, tranquillity and love. If ever a 
child of God declared more plainly than another that he was 
a stranger and a pilgrim on earth, it was our deceased 
brother. In a word, no Christian that I have known has 
exemplified more fnlly (if so much so) all the features of the 
new creation in the soul, viz. love, joy, peace, gentleness, 
goodness, meekness, temperance, faith, charity, than our 
beloved friend. I regard the exhibition of those virtues, 
the professed effects of redeeming grace in him, shown 
daily before me for some months as he ti-avelled with me, 
as my domestic chaplain, as attaching an increased responsi- 
bility to me, when I stand before God in judgment; and it 
is not less so to you, my brethren, the members of this con- 
gregation. 

(2) Then we said that another feature in those 
who sang this glorious song was, that they traced all their 
deliverance to the power and grace of their Almighty 
Saviour. 

And never did a believer in Christ more simply, more 
entirely, more earnestly look to Christ, as the author and 
finisher of his faith, as the procurer and the bestower of 
salvation, than our dear departed brother. Never was there 
a redeemed spirit more sensible of his own lost condition, no 
one more distrustful of himself and more trustful in the 
power and grace of Jesus Christ. If ever any one oould be 
said to renounce every other confidence and to adopt the 
motto, "none but Christ" it was certainly this servant of 
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Grod. To his ear and heart no sound was so sweet as the 
name of Jesus, no melody half so dear as that name. I 
need not tell you, that have heard him so often, that all 
his teaching, all his life was one exhibition of renunciation 
of self and all creature dependences, and of cleaving to 
Christ ; it was the beginning and ending of all he thought 
and wrote and taught. How sweetly he concluded his 
sermon at my first visitation with this impressive thought, 
" for Christ whom wo preach to others is our own Saviour. 
Let us then live on him; let us take, instantly when dis- 
covered, all our defects and sins to the fountain of his 
blood, and let us refresh ourselves in the abundance of his 
peace, and rejoice in him, and look forward with confidence 
to receive the crown of glory, when he appears." 

And the last word he uttered on earth was still the 
precious name. 

(3) We observed also as a marked feature in those 
heavenly minstrels, that they had been devoted to the cause 
of their Redeemer, and had persevered in it to the end of life. 

Our beloved brother had consecrated every thing, life, 
health, position, influence, and worldly expectations to the 
one olject of proclaiming the blessed Gospel in places where 
Christ was not named. Never had the love of Christ more 
fully and willingly constrained the heart of a believer to 
3rield itself to this good and glorious work. I cannot regard 
this now glorified servant of Christ, leaving all the endear- 
ments of home, all the ease and comfort and respect and 
usefulness which his position at the University of Cambridge 
held out to him, without feeling what power as well as grace 
the Gospel of Christ possesses. Never was a more pure, 
simple, disinterested, and benevolent desire created in the 
human heart to difiuse the blessings of the Gospel than in 
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tliis instance ! Notliing but Almightj love and power could 
lead any one of the sons of Adam to sacrifice all, as our 
friend had done, for the one object of seeking to instamct 
the ignorant and to save the lost. Never was £uth more 
fully shown bj its works. It was ftdth indeed that worked 
by love. It was faith that counted not life itself dear, so 
that Christ might be magnified, and his mercy made known 
to a fiillen world. And he did not cease to work until 
the Master suddenly called his servant firom toil to rest, 
from the trials and labours of earth to the recompence of 
reward in heaven. I could not help feeling as I read an 
incidental account of the work of himself and his colleagues, 
that the promptings of his benevolent spirit, and his yearn- 
ings for precious souls and the honour of God, had led him 
to attempt more than the frail tabernacle could well endure. 
When his beloved colleague tells us that his work was in 
many ways done; that his last anxieties had been i*emoved 
in the settlement of the districts; that he never saw him so 
calm and peaceful as he was the last three weeks; that with 
regard to their itinerant work, crippled as it had been by his 
own ill health the last six months, by that of one of his col- 
leagues, and by the somewhat diminished number of monthly 
catechists, yet that by careful arrangement and the aid of 
their best catechists they had succeeded in completing their 
whole round of villages in a shorter time than at any former 
period, so that of 1248 villages and 187 hamlets (total 143d) 
there were not above 30 nnvisited; so that according to 
their rule, each had been visited once, and many of them 
several times; — I say when I read such statements, it ap- 
peared to me that the bow had been bent beyond its proper 
tension; that health had not been sufficiently regarded; 
that valuable life had been risked more than was necessary. 
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Oh should not our devoted brethren be cantioned, that 
life itself is a talent that ought not to be unnecessarily 
exposed, even in so glorious a work ! 

The opinion of the Madras committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, with whom he had been closely 
connected for so many years, is expressed in a minute 
passed by them on receiving the intelligence of his 
death. 

The committee cannot allow the receipt of the mournful 
intelligence of the death of the Rev. T. G. Ragland to pass 
by, without some expression of their deep sense of the loss 
which they have sustained, in the sudden removal of so 
eminent a missionary. 

Few of the many servants of God with whom it has been 
their privilege to be associated have done more, in their 
opinion, for the cause of missions in southern India, than 
this eminently holy, humble, and devoted man. It pleased 
him, who ^'divideth to every man severally as he will," 
to endue him with no ordinary share of intellectual and 
moral gifts, which, under diligent culture, secured him a 
distinguished place in his College and University. But the 
far nobler gifls of deep lowliness and spirituality of mind, 
coupled with pervading love to the Lord Jesus and great 
singleness of purpose, enabled him to direct all natural and 
acquired excellencies to one object — ^the furtherance of the 
gloiy of God in preaching to the heathen the Gospel of his 
dear Son. 

Thirteen years of happy intercourse with him in this 
work, have given the committee abundant evidence of the 
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maturity of hia Christian character^ the disinterestedness of 
his labour, and his unwavering sense of missionary obliga- 
tion. Both as secretary to their body, and as a . simple 
itinerant evangelist, he ever displayed an admirable union 
of deliberation, activity, power, and love. Prayerful dili- 
gence and deep self-abasement were marked features of his 
character. 

The committee cannot but mourn that the mission has 
l>een deprived of so valued an agent : but they feel, at the 
same time, that they are especially bound to express their 
hearty thankfulness to the Lord of the harvest, for asso- 
ciating with them a labourer so faithful and beloved. And 
while rejoicing in spirit with their departed brother, as 
resting from his labours, and as having entered into the joy 
of his Lord, they desire to be instant in prayer, that others 
like-minded may be raised up, to join his associates in the 
work from which he was so suddenly withdrawn, and ap- 
parently, and as he himself thought, on the very eve of the 
day of joyful reaping. 

To this field of prayerful, patient toil, the committee now 
turn with feelings of especial interest, seeing that three de- 
voted labourers have, within the last fourteen months^ laid 
down their lives in its culture. And while encouraging 
those who remain with the divine assurance that in ^' due 
time they shall reap, if they faint not^" they earnestly appeal 
to others to join them in their noble enterprise, and as true 
fellow-labourers to the kingdom of God, not to leave them 
to bear alone the burden and heat of the day. 

But perhaps the most interesting testimony of all 
is that given by his attached friend and companion, 
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Mr Fenn, in the following letter addressed to the 
editor of this memoir for insertion in its pages. 

First, then, for one or t^o of the most salient points of 
hifl character, before proceeding to consider him in connec- 
tion with the great work of his life. His fear of God waa 
pcrha{>3 the most striking of these. His constant prayer 
waa, " Put thy fear into my heart, that I may not ain against 
thee." His continual dread was, lest he should depart from 
the living God by want of watchfulnesa, or by worldly mind- 
edness. His deepest grief arose from the consciousness that 
in certain wordu, actions, or thoughts, ho had displeased 
God. Moat truly, " he feared God above many." 

He was preeminently a man of prayer. Lcfs than any 
person I have ever met did he seem to feel any ditScully in 
the exercise. "Was it that his conflict with indwelling sin 
was so real, his sense of need so pressing, his remembrance 
of others in daily intercession so methodical, his assurance of 
God's forgiveness, for "hia dear Son's sakeV' so unwavering, 
that no room was left for wandering thoughts, or a vacant 
mind, or doubts of acceptance} His keenest anguish for sin 
— even when it completely choked his voice in prayer — 
never seemed to damp his assurance of pardon. It was be- 
cause God's mercy was so ever-eaduring and so free, that ho 
mourned over the base ingratitude of stn. There was then a 
simplicity and a freedom about his prayers, that made it 
easy and natural for us to join ia them; and my impression 
is, that no Christian, whatever his natural temperament, 
would have found it difficult to join ia them. In his own 

• His prajrera iiiTuiably ended with tbeio words, "For thy dear 
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private devotion, of which, thrown together as we were both 
in the tent and in the bungalow, we could not avoid being 
sometimes spectators, it appeared as if his whole soul was 
engaged, as if his thoughts never wandered, and afl if he 
could hardly find time enough for the exercise. I remember 
his saying that he found it a great help to him, after re- 
maining some time on his knees, to rise and sit at the table 
with pen and paper before him, bs he could thus, by writing 
his prayers, continue at the throne of grace without at- 
tracting the attention of servants and others. 

Every difficulty drove him at once to prayer. He would 
never consult with us on any matter without first literally 
'< asking counsel'' of God. It was so in his last active occupa- 
tion on earth, the correspondence that employed the fore- 
noon of the day he died, as you will have seen from the 
printed account of his death. And this was but a sample of 
what had been his practice through life. His letter from 
Cambridge on his call to be a missionary, and that from 
Madras on what may be styled his call to be an itinerator, 
suggest themselves as characteristic instances of the manner 
in which he calmly waited on God, to show him the way in 
which he should walk, and the thing which he should do. 
At the same time, he expected no miraculous intimations of 
the Divine will; he studied and pondered well both sidei 
of every subject. It took him, I think he told me, some 
months of careful study of the very full notes which, on his 
secretarial visits he wrote down on every thing he saw and 
heard in the districts of the Tinnevelly mission, before his 
mind finally settled down on the plan which he proposed, 
and lived to carry out in North Tinnevelly. The conse- 
quence was that though in many of its main features, and 
in still more of its minor details, it was something new, yet 
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most of ito peouliarities had been anticipated bj him; and 
one thing after another seemed to fit in natorallj with his 
preyionsly arranged scheme. One thing, howevei!^ God was 
pleased to hide from him, I mean, the great difficulty he was 
destined to experience in his efforts to master the colloquial 
TamiL And this leads me at once to speak of Mr Bagland, 
as I knew him, a working itinerant. And this particular 
point, his difficulty with the language, I wish to dwell upon 
a little, as it appears to me to have a dose connection, as 
will be seen, with his last and most important act in con- 
nection with the itinerancy; I mean, his uniting with the 
simple preaching to the heathen the charge of congregationa 
On his first arrival in India,. Mr Ragland had been en- 
gaged for some months in laying the foundation of a know- 
ledge of TamiL He had also studied it in the interval of 
hb secretarial work, and had learned so much before going 
to England, that he could follow a European missionary 
preaching in TamiL While in England, and on his voyage 
back to India, he worked at it in his own methodical man- 
ner, acquired a great knowledge of words, could read any 
book in ordinary Tamil without difficulty, and used some- 
times, as he told me in our journey from Madras, to offer his 
private prayers in Tamil. For the last four years of his life, 
his private devotional reading of the Bible was always in 
Tamil, five or six chapters a day, according to a calendar 
drawn up by himself, based on that of the prayer-book. The 
whole Bible was in this way read once, the book of Psalms 
twice, the New Testament three times, and the Gbspel of 
S. John four times during each of those four years. He 
could also write Tamil sermons, which, my native bi^hren 
assure me, are without a mistake. And yet in his preaching 
to the heathen, though he could convey his own meaning so 
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as to be understood, he could not, with satisfaction to him- 
self, make out the meaning of what was said by his hearers. 
With all his knowledge of the language, he was far from 
being a master of the colloquial. All his efforts, and he 
from time to time laboured very hard at this very point, 
seemed in a great measure to fail. His keen, sensitive 
mind felt this deeply; so much so, that he used to say, he 
wondered none of the friends he had originally consulted 
had warned him that, owing to his somewhat advanced 
years and his deafness in one ear, he would find a difficulty 
in this: had he foreseen all, he thought he should hardly 
have had courage to commence the work. All this, how- 
ever, never made him relax in his preaching. Every morn- 
ing and every evening saw him sallying forth as regularly bs 
possible, either on horseback or on foot, to some heathen vil- 
lage, where he would collect the people as well as he could, 
and then proclaim to them man*s sinfulness, and the way of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. I verily believe that until, 
upon Mr Every's death, the charge of the Chnstian con- 
gregations scattered about our district devolved upon him, 
nothing ever kept him at home, morning or evening, but 
positive sickness, or such descending torrents as the tropics 
alone can show. Nor is there any doubt that he was fully 
understood by all who could be induced to listen. 

Yet this was not his forte. It was in his exposition of 
Scripture to the servants, and in his Sunday sermons, that 
he excelled. And thus it came to pass, that though he took 
up the work among the congregations only for a time, until 
a successor to Mr Every should be appointed, yet the longer 
he was engaged in it, the more he enjoyed it Here, every- 
thing he might say was at once understood. Here, too^ bis 
thoughtful, prayerful way of settling intricate questions was 
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XQOst valuable. So also his discernment of character, his 
serious manner, forbidding any one who wished to take 
liberties, joined with great kindness and a respectful way of 
treating every one — these made his supervision of mission 
agents (one of the great duties of a station missionary) most 
valuable. Thus, although few but himself could have origi- 
nated the itinerating mission, he was, perhaps, even more 
fitted for the superintendence of 'congregations. It was 
partly, I believe, from finding this, and partly from peculiar 
circumstances in the congregations scattered about over our 
itinerancy, that he was led only a few weeks before his 
death to draw up a paper, suggesting that the itinerating 
missionaries should be appointed to take chaise of the congre- 
gations of North Tinnevclly. These congregations, bo it 
remembered, were not at all of our ingathering, but had 
been nominally Christian some of them twenty or thirty 
years. Up to the time of Mr Every*s death we had never 
had anything to do with them. Their oversight involved no 
small amount of anxiety and labour. Imagine 1200 Chris- 
tians and adherents, all poor, almost all very ignorant, dis- 
persed in sixty difierent villages, the two extreme ones fifty 
miles apart, with about thirty native agents, catechists, 
readers, and schoolmasters, the whole body regarding the 
missionary as their patron, many of them, perhaps almost 
all^ having become Christians for the very purpose of obtain- 
ing such patronage; and, in many instances, having mission 
agents among them, who did every thing to foster this 
feeling. 

TJp to the day of Mr Every's death, August 18, 1857, 
we had been perfectly free from all this; and up to the 
time that Mr Eagland proposed that the itinerators should 
remain in charge of the congregations, we had the prospect 
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of being again set firee— free to go eyerywhere preaching 
the GospeL 

I may aeem to be digressing; but, to my mind, this 
appears to be one of the most important points both in 
Mr Kagland's history as a missionary, and in the working 
out of the plan of the itinerancy. For almost every month 
that has passed by since Mr Kagland's death has deepened 
my conviction, that in taking this step he was on the one 
hand giving up an essential principle of the itinerating plan, 
and yet on the other was engaging in work for which there 
was much fuller scope for his peculiar genius. In conse- 
quence, partly, of his inability to converse in a crowd in 
colloquial Tamil, there was little room for exercise of thought 
in his daily morning and evening preaching. He watched, 
indeed, narrowly over his own heart He went forth in 
prayer; he came home to pray. But in the act of preaching 
he did little more than repeat, with but few variations, cer- 
tain discourses, which he had at first starting prepared. 
And before we had charge of the congregations, his mind was 
much more exercised, in making arrangements for the half- 
yearly visiting of our 1400 villages, in fixing places fi)r our 
five encampments (those of two native brethren and our 
three selves), in carrying on the correspondence with the 
committee and with other missionaries, in reading Tamil, 
&c.y than in any study directly bearing upon bis daily 
preaching to the heathen. Even his study of the Bible was 
not with a view to the heathen. He gave, indeed, the best 
of his time to them; and there was much expenditure of 
bodily strength, but not much, as it appears to me, of mental 
effort On the other hand, from the time that the oversi^ 
of congregations was entrusted to him, there were constantly 
arising questions that demanded much thoughtful conaidera- 
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tion. Such questions arose from the oppoeilioD of Zemm- 
dars; the reqneats for aid in money, or for help in law- 
niits from native Christiaus ; the location of catechiete ; the 
voction or repwr of oatechiBte* bouses or village prayer- 
houses; the disiniasal of Bchoolmaaters, who, though nomi- 
nally such and not B])irituaIIy minded men, had been acting 
as paatora of congregations; the examination of more ad- 
vanced candidates for baptiam ; the treatment of those who, 
though under instruction for years, had made no effort, and 
seemed to have no wish, to qualify themselvee for baptism; 
the exercise of discipline tovarda irregular members of the 
congregation; the intermarriage of nominal Christians with 
their heathen relatives ; and the complicated mission accounts. 
All this instead of causing bitn vexation and annoyance, in- 
stead of being felt as an interruption, supplied, I believe, the 
very problems, which his mathematical talent required, as 
healthful exercise of the mind. He would say, in the most 
perplexing case, that there must be something which was the 
right thing to be attempted under the circumstances, and 
that he felt a sort of interest in searching till he could dis- 
cover it. The knowledge of Tamil required for all this is 
qnite different iu kind from that required for ai^uing with a 
boisterous crowd of heathens, and is precisely that which 
Mr Bagland possessed. Perhaps, also, his natural disposition 
fitted him more to, deal with humble enquirers than with 
conceited opponents; to be the shepherd gently leading the 
feeble ones, raUier than the voice in the wilderness arresting 
thousands by its startling tones. His journals and letters 
will show how fium the very first hia soul was drawn out 
towards any that gave promise of being enquirers, and how, 
when a .congregation waa given us at Kalbodhu, he cease- 
lenly watched over it ; and how very large a share it had, 
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not only in his affection, but, if I may so say, in his planning 
and reasoning powers. This, the only congregation worthy 
of the name that belonged to us as itinerators, was afterwards 
handed over to Mr Every the station missionary, and has 
been ever since superintended in precisely the same way, as 
those other and older congregations described abova 

It may, then, bo asked, K in the large field for thonght 
which '* daily disputing" with the heathen would be thonght 
necessarily to open up, Mr Kagland's mind was so little ex- 
ercised, how is it that he could be peculiarly fitted to initiate 
an itinerating mission, that had the preaching to the heathen 
for its sole object? I reply. He was so qualified by his 
method, by his laboriousness, by his prayerfulness, and by 
his weight of character. (1) His metluxL This was a re- 
markable feature in his work in North Tinnevelly. The 
paper which he drew up for, and which was read at, the 
missionary conference on the Neilgherries, in April 1858, on 
the subject of itinerating, struck every one by its method. 
Those whose tastes and whose missionary practice were most 
opposed to this mode of work, acknowledged that if it were 
carried on in the methodical way there suggested, many of 
their objections would vanish. At our periodical meetings 
for mutual consultation, we were often struck by the way in 
which he would discover some arrangement that exactly 
suited the case or cases in point. (2) Laboriousness was 
l>eculiarly needed in commencing such a mission. A mission- 
ary superintending congregations in Tinnevelly can hardly 
be idle. The work forces itself upon him. Mission agents 
by tens, members of congregations by hundreds, are con- 
stantly plying him. His difficulty is, not to fiind woik^ but 
to discover how he can get through the mass of duties^ that 
press upon him in monthly rotation. The itinerant^ on tha 
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other Hand, if he do not conscientiouslj stir himself up to 
daily labour^ might soon fall into desultory and indolent 
habits. Nor would any one, but God and his own con- 
science, call him to account. Now it has been described 
above how regularly, morning and evening, Mr R. went 
forth to preach. The only exception during the whole week 
was the morning of Sunday, if he was himself going to preach 
at the tent-service at mid-day. If any one else was to 
preachy he would go forth to the heathen as usuaL (3) Of 
his prayerf ulness in his work enough has been said elsewhere. 
(4) His weight of character was a most necessary qualification 
for starting our mission. No one would venture the attempt 
to make such a man as Kagland was, swerve from his pur- 
pose. His disinterested motives, his gentle bearing, his 
genuine humility, his true piety and acknowledged spiritu- 
ality of mind, stopped the mouths of those who might feel 
inclined to oppose it. We who worked with him felt as the 
Jews did towards their prince, " Under his shadow we shall 
live" and work ''among the heathen." And when the grave 
closed over him, the words of the poet were felt to have 
a peculiar appropriateness : 

noble head, which all men knew; 

O Yoice from which their omens all men drew; 

iron nerve, to true occasion true; 

O fallen at length 

That tower of strength. 
Which stood foursquare to all the winds that blew I 

On his diflSculty with colloquial Tamil Mr Meadows 
also observes^ 

He was slightly deaf of one ear, which a good deal bin- 

22 
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dered him in catching remarks made, and somewhat afifecteJ 
his own pronunciation of the language. This defect in 
pronunciation he for a long time laboured very hard to 
overcome. One year, during the rainy season, he would 
have some one every morning fix)m the neighbouring vil- 
lage to come and talk with him. Their conversation would 
be on the customs of the people, their marriage ceremonies, 
their funeral ceremonies, <fec. The answers would be given 
in very vulgar Tamil, very imperfectly pronounced ; for the 
teacher on these occasions would be a common labouring 
man, unable to read and write, and a heathen. These he 
would write down just as they were uttered. Vedhanay- 
agam would sometimes sit by him to help him to write 
down the replies verbatim. He would afterwards carefully 
study these, generally quoting the verse, " the slothful man 
roasteth not," <fec. He, however, felt that he could not en- 
tirely master the defect, and for the last year or more of his 
life, he seems wholly to have given up the attempt ; for he 
found that it tried his* temper a good deal, and did not 
seem to repay him for the trouble. It must not, however, 
be inferred from this that he was not understood by the 
people. He was not perfectly understood by heathen at all 
times ; but he was generally well understood by those who 
wished to hear. His expositions at family prayers, and his 
sermons on Sundays in Tamil, were often stiiking and 
impressive, and, as Joseph has testified, exceedingly well 
ex2)ressecL I have been as much affected by a sermon of 
his in Tamil, as I could have been, I think, by one in 
English. My horsekeeper, an intelligent Christian man 
now, has told me that he never could take his eyes off him. 
There was such a deep earnestness, too, in his manner ; and 
his sermons, whether in English or Tamil, were perfect ip 
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their arrangement, and in the practical, experimental teaching 
they contained. 

That the "labour" of such a man as Mr Eagland 
was "not in vain in the Lord" cannot for a moment 
be doubted. It is, however, an interesting and in some 
measure an independent enquiry, how far his peculiar 
missionary project was successful in its results. That 
the practice of permanent itinerating was not imme- 
diately productive of any marked success, appears from 
the following paper on the subject, drawn up by Mr 

Eagland himself after three years' experience of the 
work. 

Why has there been no more fruit from our three years' 
work as itinerating missionaries in North Tinnevelly ? 

In reply to this question we prepared, or began to pre- 
pare, simply for our own use, the following list of probable 
or possible reasons. Afterwards, it occurred to us to put them 
into the hands of a few of our especial friends, that thoy 
might know better how to direct their prayers on our behal£ 
(They might assist in prayer for missions generally.) 

I. Perhaps no more fruit was to be expected, if we con- 
sider the obstacles that exist on the part of the heathen 
themselves. 

1. Their thorough worldliness; an almost universal 
forgetfulness of a friture state, and a great unwil- 
lingness to believe in it. 

2. Their habits of idolatry and sensuality; and, in 
the domestic arrangements of some castes, allowed 
gross immorality. 

22—2 
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3. Their superstition; the supposed adrantage of 
idol-worship. 

i. Fear of loss by becoming GhristianB. 

(1) Of being cast off bj relations, losing caste, d^ 

(2) Of losing property, and being otherwise injured. 

(3) Of diflGiculty in regard to marriage. 

5. Dislike of us and our message, because interfering 
with their ccute feelings. 

6. The opposition of brahmins, and of others in po- 
sitions of influence; (headmen, village accountr 
ants^ &c.) 

7. The support given to idolatry by the Government, 
not only in former days, but, apparently at least, 
still 

8. Few only are able to read with intelligence: the 
tracts and scripture portions we distribute pro> 
duce thus comparatively little effect. 

These obstacles^ however, though confessedly great^ we 
know would prove as nothing if it pleased Ood to put forth 
the power of his quickening Spirit. Why has it not so 
pleased him? One answer is, it may be^ 

II. God*s sovereign unll. Such may be his pleasure. 
Possibly, too, by withholding present success he is preparing 
the way for ultimately bestowing a much kurger measure. 

This answer, however, though it may well keep us from 
murmuring or from &dnting, ought not to suffice us. There 
may be other and stronger reasons lying nearer ourtselTes: 
for instance, it may be 
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IIL Some defect in our mode of working. 

1. Our plan m&y be in some respects a mistaken one : 

(1) Areweright in withholding all hope of worldljr 
advantage through becoming Christians; in 
giving no promises of eapport^ of land to cdI- 
tivate, of situations, &o. and no help in law- 
Buita, and little or no help in sickness! 

(2) Are w© right in being so very backward in 
putting a catechist or a schoolmaster, and 
building a school or prayer-houae, among 
parties of persons who express a wish to 
become Christians 1 

2. Or we may not hare thoroughly reached the 
people's minds: through 

(1) Imperfect command of the langnage, perhaps. 

(2) Want of a sufficient variety of auitahU tracts. 

3. Or our preaching itael/ may be firalty. 

(1) Is it always the Gospel t always to the pointi 

(2) Do we avail ourselves of every opportunity 
and every mode of ^proaching the heatben 1 

(3) Do wo preach in love, in patience, faith, hu- 
mility, and a spirit of prayer ) 

Or it may be, what is still more culpable, 

rV. Something in our general spirit and conduct 

1. Onr sins known only to God and to ourselves 
provoking him to withhold his blessing. 

2. Our sins, evident more er lees to the heathen, 
leading them to doubt our aincenty and otherwise 
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prejudicing them against the €k>spel : for instance, 
indications of 

worldliness of mind, 

levity, 

impatience and anger, 

selfishness. 

Or the want of larger siicoess may be attributable not 
only to faults in ourBelves, but in measure at least to 

Y. Faults in those more or less connected with us in 
our work. 

1. Our servants. 

2. The few native Ghnstians in North Tinnevelly. 

3. Our friends who sympathise with us and pray 
for us. 

(1) Do they pray for us as much as they might 7 

(2) Do they not sometimes commend us too much? 

Wo take this opportunity of entreating the help of 
Christian brethreui 

r 

1st In prayer — for ourselves (the notes in UL 3, and 
lY. 1 and 2, will supply abundant matter), and 
for the heathen, that Qod would graciously pour 
out his Holy Spirit upon them: and thus (and by 
his providence too, as far as he may see fit) remove 
or diminish the obstacles that lie in the way of 
embracing the GospeL 

2nd. By active help— as £ur as it may lie in their power 
to render it. 



. 1 
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Some may be able to help ns to remedy the want 
of a safficient variety of suitable tracts. The 
sketch of an address to the heathen, even though 
in English, if stirring and to the point, would be 
of no small service. It could be easily put into a 
Tamil dress. 

Others, who have had experience of missions, 
might be able to give us advice as to the doubts 
expressed in IIL 1. (1) and (2). We do not feel 
them at all strongly ourselves : still we should be 
glad to have our views more clear about them. 

But while on this point, we take the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning three peculiar wants, which 
our Christian friends may have it in their power 
to assist at least in supplying. They are wants, 
some of which we have long felt, and more than 
once expressed in suitable quarters; and if these 
could be supplied, all the doubts which we have 
expressed regarding our present plan of acting, 
would vanish in an instant. 

They are, 

1. A Christian gentleman, a man of property, who 
would devote his time and substance to promoting 
the temporal welfare of the forty thousand Chris- 
tians of Tinnevelly (a Lord Ashley), to assist the 
native Christians who are wronged against their 
oppressors, &c. 

2. An itinerating inspector of schools for North 
Tinnevelly. This would allow, in the course of a 
short time, of our commencing schoalsy which are 
constantly asked for by the heathen, though it 
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may be often without any real wish. These, be- 
sides directly introducing the Crospel, would do 
much towards removing the difficulty, L 8. School- 
masters would of course be required, and it would 
be some time before a sufficient number of suitable 
ones could be procured. At present, however, 
from the inability we find to imdertake ourselves 
their superintendence, we have made no effort to 
procure them. The first thing wanted is a 
Christian man, willing to devote himself to the 
one work of commencing and superintending the 
schools. 

3. An itinerating medical missionary. He would 
be eagerly sought after, and have most abundant 
opportunities of speaking the (xospeL At the 
same time, his connection with ourselves would 
do much towards favourably disposing the minds 
of the heathen towards us. 

Two years later the prospect seemed to have bright- 
ened. Mr Ragland's hopeful view of the mission on 
the eve of his death has already been presented to the 
notice of the reader*. Shortly after that event, at the 
close of the year 1858, Mr Fenn said in his report of 
the district*: 

In regard to the heathen, I think it deserves mention, 
that although they have now heard our message at least 

* See pp. 307—309. 

* See Rej^ori of the Church MMonary Soeidy for 1858 — 1859^ 
pp. 138— 141. 
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once every six months, for four, and in some parts for 
five years, there seems to be as great a readiness to listen 
as ever : they do not appear to be wearied of the old story, 
repeated though it be for the tenth or twentieth time. In 
some instances there is a though tfulness apparent, which 
encourages the preacher; but in very many cases it is 
clear, that the message has been thoroughly understood, and 
is remembered. Thus our systematic itinerancy has, under 
God, effected all that man can effect. It has told men, in 
such a way as to bring it home to their understanding and 
to convince their judgment, of their danger, and of the 
only way of salvation. Once or twice declaring the mes- 
sage would not, I conceive, have accomplished this; but 
it would seem to be the result of constant repeated preach- 
ing at regular intervals, sometimes by Europeans, some- 
times by native agents, accompanied by the distribution of 
Scriptures and tracts. It is, of course, not very easy to 
decide exactly the amount or the value of this result; but 
two circumstances have a good deal impressed my own 
mind in connexion with this. First, that Mr Meadows, 
on his way to Madras a few months since, was much struck 
with the very different way in which his hearers, in villages 
a little off the road, listened to the Gospel, from that in 
which it is heard by the people of our district. They 
seemed to know nothing about what was said, and to be 
hardly able to comprehend it; while here there is a degree 
of intelligence and a measure of response, which show, 
if I may so say, that preaching has prepared the way 
for preaching. The other £^t is, that Joseph Cornelius, 
our oldest Tamil associate, told me lately, that whereas, at 
first coming into the district, five years ago, he found it 
necessary to employ many illustititions in order to arrest 
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attention, and indeed to make tlie truth at all comprehended, 

he now finds that a simple unadorned statement of Christian 

facte and doctrines gains the same attention, and is evidently 

understood. 

* • * • • 

I wish distinctly to state that I cannot for a moment 
regard the experiment, which was commenced this time 
five years ago, as having praved in the least a failure. The 
fact that there are now 637 baptized Christians in a district 
in which there were then about 400, and that there are 
fifteen or twenty villages in which there are now Christians, 
which were then entirely heathen, speaks for itself. And 
the amount of knowledge of Christianity difiused through 
the district is, I believe, as real, though perhaps a leess 
tangible result. Nor do I feel in the least discouraged that 
more has not been accomplished. More, much more, will, 
I believe, soon show itself. My native associates, and the 
catechists from the south, are equally convinced with myself 
of the wisdom of the plan, and equally hopeful of speedy 
results. But at the same time, it is, I think, a matter well 
worthy of consideration, whether our itinerating has not 
done its work, and whether the pillar of cloud is not lifting 
up itself, and calling upon us to strike our tents, and plunge 
deeper into the wilderness of heathenism. 

Some fruit had been gathered, but more was con- 
fidently expected. Alluding to the fact, that at the 
early part of the year there were four European mission* 
aries engaged in the work, with a prospect of a fifth, 
but that at its close be was lefl unsupported, except by 
native assistants, Mr Fenn observes, 
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Such striking interpositions of Divine Provideiice, fol- 
lowing so closely one upon the other, and preceded as they 
were by our dear brother Every'e death in the previous 
year, are surely not without a meaning. I cannot but en- 
courage the hope, that, in the remoral of these human aids, 
the great Head of the church is about to show the lighting 
down of his arm, and that in some remarkable way, so that 
we shall all have to sing a new song, even that " He hath 
done marrellouB things," and that " his right hand and his 
holy arm have gotten him the Tict<^." 

Tliesc anticipations have since been fulfilled in a 
very striking manner. It was the religions revival 
in America which had encouraged Mr Kagland to hope 
that a similar awakening might take place, in answer 
to the prajera of Christiana in India. The hope was 
well-grounded, though he did not live to realise it on 
earth. During the present year (1860), North Tinne- 
velly has been the scene of a revival of which the 
detailed accoanta are full of the deepest interest, and 
of which the following summary, the result of careful 
and judicious examination, has lately been given in one 
of the authorised publications of the Church Missionary 
Society'. 

More recent tidings of the revival in North Tinnevelly 
have only served to confirm our previous estimate of ita 

> Chunk IHuiionajy Intdligenetr for Deoember, i860, pp. i6i — 
969. PuUcnUra of the n)TiT>l txe alio ^ren in tha Auguat nnmber at 
tlw tune pariodieal. 
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importance and reality. Apprehensions were at first enter* 
tained, by a few of the more cautions friends of the mi»* 
sionary work, that it might prove only a transient excite* 
m^nt^ leaving behind it no practical results. In past yeani| 
the history of our Tinnevelly mission has certainly had to 
record remarkable movements among the shanar and retty 
castes, which seemed to indicate a national instability, and 
suggested care in judging of the precise value of the pre* 
sent stirring amongst the dry bones. We exercised such 
discrimination, according to our ability, in the instance now 
under consideration, before placing the narrative in the 
hands of our readers; and we feel assured that we should 
have been sinful and Pithless, had we not recognised the 
presence and power of God the Holy Ghost, in the marvel- 
lous events of which North Tinnevelly has recently been 
the witness. Their satisfactory results are the seal of their 
truth. 

There were many points of difference between the pre- 
sent revival and the movements of former years, to which 
we have just alluded. They have, in fieust^ hardly one 
feature in common. 



It stands out in bold contrast. It is unprecedented in 
the history of Indian Missions. The labours of William 
Johnson at Sierra Leone in 1816, offer the only parallel 
in the annals of the Church Missionary Society. The pre- 
vious movements in Tinnevelly originated with the hea- 
then; the present in the bosom of the native church. 
Sordid and worldly objects stimulated the one; spiritual 
blessings alone prompted and could satisfy the other. The 
former enquirers recoiled from practical reformation ; practi^ 
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cal reformation has marked the latter as strikingly as in 
Ireland. 

We are able to lay before our readers some valuable 
confirmations of these statements. We have received from 
the Rev. W. Gray voluminous details of the progress of 
the work since we last noticed it; but they offer but few 
new features of general interest. It is to the edification of 
the converts that his attention has been chiefly directed. 
We learn, however, that no less than 112 candidates for 
baptism may be traced to the recent movement. At Ya- 
geikulam and at Bajapaliam, two of the native ministers 
have each a class of thirty enquirers. A most encouraging 
spirit of attention is manifested among the heathen, as their 
towns and villages are visited by the itinerant preachers, 
and a readiness to purchase Christian books and tracts, 
in places where the missionary had before been glad to 
give them away, is a symptom of interest which will be 
appreciated by any who remember a Hindu's fondness for 
money. 

***** 

'' It seems certain," writes one of our missionaries from 
the field we have now been contemplating, " that a strong 
spirit of enquiry is abroad amongst the heathen. We need 
your most earnest prayers that the work may be sustained 
and extended. * He that sleepeth in harvest is a son that 
causeth shame.' It is in truth a harvest-time from the 
Lord." 

After every reasonable allowance has been made for 
enthusiasm and counterfeit and exaggeration, there re- 
mains in this, as in other revivals which have recentlj 
taken place, an amount of genuine religious effect, which 
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cannot fairly be accounted for, except on one hypothesis. 
The ascertained phenomena can only be explained, either 
reverently or philosophically, by attributing them to a 
special exertion of the influence of the Spirit of God 
upon the human spirit; and by recognising in them a 
repetition, though without miraculous accompaniments, 
of the Pentecostal gift to the Church of Christ. The 
history of the past, no less than the nature of prophecy, 
leads us to expect that the prediction of the Old Testa- 
ment prophet^ will receive many partial fulfilments, be^ 
fore the grand final accomplishment which is destined to 
exhaust its meaning. Such a partial fulfilment it has 
had in North Tinnevelly. It was Mr Eagland's hon-» 
cured part to prepare the way by his preachings and, 
having first received the spirit of prayer and of large 
expectation, to prepare it further, by his hopeful, be- 
lieving prayers. 

Another result, not less important, though less di- 
rect, that has accrued from his labours is, the exciting 
and maintaining a missionary spirit in the native churches 
In the south. Many proofs of this have already been 
given, in the deep interest taken in the itinerating work 
by the missionaries and their flocks, and in the liberal 
and willing contribution, on the part of the native Chris- 
tian congregations, of both men and money for the pro- 
secution of the enterprise. Mr Fenn says on this sub-* 
ject, In the report which has already been referred to, 

^ Joel u» a8 ; Acts ii. i5. 
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Wliile the European agency haa been dimioished, we 
have had a considerable increaBo of efiectire ruUive helpera 
from the congregations in the south. Besides serenteeu 
monthly catechists, who have coma from time to time, aa 
in previous years, ^m different mission diatricts, ve have 
had three permanent itinerating catechists, sent and sup- 
ported during the last ten months of the year by the Ka- 
tlre Church Missionaiy Association. They are located in 
three widely-sundered parts of the itinerancy, and con- 
stantly visit every heathen village within reach of their 
respective neighbourhoods. Besides these, we were joined, 
on the very day of Mr Barcnbruck's decease, by Mr W, 
T. Satthianadan, an accepted candidate for the ministry, 
ion-in-law to the Rev. J. Derasagayam. He is now, like 
Messrs. Joseph Cornelius and V. Devanayagam, in charge 
of a division of the district, superintending the five or six 
congregations, with the mission agents, contained in it, and 
constantly preaching to the heathen of that division. 

With regard to the mission agents of the district, when 
I compare them as they are now, with what they were when 
we first entered on our work five years ago, I cannot but 
thank God, and take courage. At times I am inclined 
to think this the most hopeful feature of progi-esa of any 
that I can point to. Five or six unsatia&ctory agents 
have at various times resigned or been dismissed, and in 
their place have been found as many as ten efficient la- 
bourers, all of them, I believe, true children of Gu<l, and 
some of them first-rate catechists. Some of these have 
been supplied by my brother missionaries in the south, 
they having freely given them up for duty at this outpost 
of the Tinnevelly mission. Three of them, as I men- 
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iioned abore, are supported by the Tinnevellj Church Mia- 
sionarj Association. The funds of this association are just 
now in a particularlj flourishing condition. After paying 
off all the year's expenses, including the month^s salary 
and batta of the seventeen monthly catechists, as well as 
that of the three permanent agents, it was found that there 
was a balance of Rs. 1300 in the treasurer's hands ; and 
it was resolved at the annual meeting last month to send 
four additional permanent itinerators, so soon as volunteers 
for the work can be found. Thus the number of geven 
Uinerators, supported hy the native Churchy may be com- 
pleted. 

One other result of Mr Bagland*8 prayers and 
thoughtful advice, if not of his personal labour, is too 
interesting to be passed over without notice. It is well 
known by those who take an interest in missions, that a 
remarkable religious movement has of late been going 
on amongst the slave population of Travancore. Mr 
Kagland^s connection with that movement, as having 
been in some measure its human originator, will be 
gathered from the following statement, which has been 
furnished by the Rev. T. Whitehouse, M.A., formerly 
chaplain at Cochin, and now Principal Elect of the Ma* 
dras Lawrence Asylum, Ootacamund. 

One of the most striking features in the south Indian 
mission field is the work of God among the slaves (puUars) 
of Travancore. Though a people despised and trodden down 
by all from the earliest ages until now, the love of the 
Father seems to be seeking them out most wonderfully ia 
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their lowly huts in the rice swamps; and those great and 
blessed things, which are often hid from the wise and 
prudent, are being revealed to these babes. 

When did this work begin, and who originated itt 
In 1854, I visited Mallipalli, the station of the Rev. 
€(eorge Matthan (the first native minister in Travancore), 
in company with my friend the Rev. J. Hawksworth. It 
was my privilege then to see and hear more about this 
work than I had ever heard before. These dear bre- 
thren talked about it with wonder and gratitude to Al- 
mighty God, and traced its origin to a recent visit dear 
Ragland had paid to that remote spot, the most distant 
outpost of the mission-camp at the time. His heart had 
been touched at the sight of the deep degradation under 
which this despised race seemed to lie, and he conversed 
with G. M. on the possibility of attempting to instruct 
them in Christianity, urging him to endeavour to do some- 
thing at once. Dear R. (as the European miEsionaries 
usually do), lived in the gallery of the church, which is built 
after the Syrian style; the western gallery being divided 
into two rooms, one open, and the other closed in and ar- 
ranged with two sleeping recesses, similar to the berths of a 
ship. There is every reason to believe, that a large portion 
of dear R.*8 visit to Mallipalli was spent in the gallery 
of this truly Indian church, in earnest prayer to God for 
Travancore, and especially for its poor out-cast slaves ; such 
was the impression of those who saw most of him at the 
time. 

The work begun in faith, and thus sanctified from the 
very first with "the effectual fervent prayer of a righte- 
ous man/' has gone on most cheeringly ever since. The 

23 
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school begun bj the natiTe pastor of Mallipalli excited so 
much interest, that the slaves in other neighbouring places 
came entreating that the like might be attempted amongst 
them. These in their turn prospered, and became cen- 
tres from which a wholesome influence went forth, to 
awaken in other breasts a craving for the knowledge of 
God. And what has been the issue 1 Why, in the Tiru- 
walla, Pallam, Mavalicare, Cottayam, and Mundakayam 
di^ricts, slave-schools are to be found in all directions, 
and their simple thatched chapels are frequented on Sun- 
day by congregations of earnest enquirers after truth, some 
hundreds of whom have made a public profession of their 
adherence to Christ in the sacrament of baptism. Those 
who examined them for baptism and who witnessed its 
administration, have confessed with one mouth that they 
have never seen more satis&ctory proof of the Spirit's work, 
in convincing of sin and revealing the Saviour to the sin- 
ner, than that which they witnessed in these poor despised 
converts ! 

Just before my leaving Travancore, at a quarterly meet- 
ing of the missionary clergy, after some friends had been 
tracing this work back to Mallipalli, and expressing wonder 
and gratitude at what Crod had wrought, information was 
given by an experienced missionary present, that the move- 
ment had been telling on a deeper grade still, on a people 
known in the mountain-districts of Travancore as the 
Eastern slaves ; people who live in the jungles, and are 
so low that their only clothing is a girdle of large leaves 
strung on a string ! These poor wanderers were beginning to 
ask for instruction in the knowledge of God I The fervent 
prayers in the gallery of Mallipalli church are finding them 
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out in their impenetrable thickets, and bringing them to 
Jesus ! 

I think I have now jotted down the chief particulars I 
mentioned with reference to dear Bagland. I have spent a 
day and a night in that same church, and seen in various 
parts of Travancore the deeply interesting people referred 
to. I have further conversed on the spot with those who 
took the most active part in this great work, and simply 
testify what I have seen and heard. 

Such are some of the known and appreciable results 
of Mr Ragland's work. The course of time and the 
day that will reveal all things will doubtless develop 
more. Man's estimate of his own success, or of that of 
his fellow-man, is not infallible. But we have "the 
witness of God," that the toil of his faithful servants is 
not lost or forgotten. Of the dead who die in the Lord, 
the voice from heaven and the concnrrent response 
of the Spirit proclaim, that "their works do follow 
them." 

In reviewing the life and labours of this eminent 
servant of Christ, we seem to read in his success the 
apostle's exhortation, " Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know, that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord;" in his prxnciplea^ 
the prophet's admonition, " Stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for the old paths j where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls ;" 
in his holiness, the Christian poet's words, 
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" When one, that holda communion with the akiea, 
Has filled his nm where those pure iraten rise, 
Aud once mora mingles with ua meaner things, 
'Tis even ai if an angel shook his vdngB; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circoit wide, 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied." 



Thaheb be uhto God fob his unspeakable oiet. 




From ths Oambbisgb CnBoinoLB, Dee, IS, 1860. 
The Annaal Conuaemoration of Benefoctora, which took phwe 
at this CoU^ie on Wodneadaj bat, was ut occasion this year of 
more thao ordinary iDterest The kt« Rev. Tbomaa G^jetan 
Ragland, who for thirteen years was a misnonarj of iha Church 
Missionary Society in India, and who died in October, 1808, while 
engaged in the active prosecution of a scheme wliicb he had him- 
self devised for evangelising a heathen district, by means of a per- 
manently itinerating mission, was at the time of his death the 
Senior Fellow of Corpus. Some of his friends and brother colle- 
gians, anxious to perpetuate liis memory, and testify their appre- 
ciation of his devoted and self-denying labours in the missionary 
caase, determined to procure a portrait of him in oil-painting, and 
to present it to his College, with a request that it might be placed 
in the College dining-hall. In accepting tlie [ucture thus offered 
to them, the Master and Fellows combined its inauguration with 
their usual Annual Commemoration, and invited the sobscribets, 
many of whom were old members of the College^ to unite with 
them in the double celebration. At the Commemoration aenrioe 
in the College Chapel, a sermon was preached appropriate to the 
occasion ; and the Master and Fellows afterwards entertained 
their guests at dinner in the halL After dinner, Mreral most 
interesting speeches were delivered ; and we are informed that 
the whole proceedings were such as to cause the greatest satisfac- 
tion and thankfulness to all who took part in them, and to famish 
great encouragement to the friends of the misdonary cause 
throughoat the conntr?. Both the fact and the manner of the 
celebration, taking place as it did in an ancient seat of learning in 
one of the great Univttrsitiea of the land, are fraught with hopeful 
significance to the interests of the Ohorch of Christ at home and 
abroad. The i ^rait was painted by Mr Lowea Dickinson, of 
Tongham Chambers. It is a work of great artistic merit, and ii 
considered I7 those who knew Mr Bagland to be an admirable 
likeness. 
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